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ABSTRACT 
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PREFACE 



Resm/vh R^/sting to Children, Bulletin 40 includos reports of research in prpgross or recently 
complettKl research. With the exception of the section on Long-Term Research, it does not repeat 
studies included in Bulletins 1 through 39, even though they are still in progress. This issue, 
therefore, does not reflect all research relating to cf^ildren, but only research reported to us from 
September '1977 tlj»rough February '1978. 

In addition to reports of current research. Bulletin 40 contains Adoption: A Bibliography, 
which updates previous ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education bibliographies on the 
subject. The bibliographic sources include ERIC documents, journal articles, books, reports, and 
confererice papers that we hope you will find useful. 

Publication references and plans are cited in the abstracts of research in the bulletin. The 
Clearinghouse, however," does not rnafritain information on the publications of the investigators. If 
you wish to obtaih further details about any of the firojetts, please check professional journals in 
the appropriate field or write directly to the investigator. * ^' 

- We wish to thank investigators who have submitted reports of their research and those w'hQ 
have inforgied us of other* studies. Wei v^ish to acknowledge the valuable assistance of the Social 
Research Groljp, Geqrge Washington UnWsity and the- foundations that have provided us with 
information about their research grants" 



Lilian G. Katz, Ph.D. • 
Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Early (Childhood Education 
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To ResoiHch Invostit^alors 



This publication is only as (:ornf)lote as you are willingno make \\, On page 173 you will find a 
form ft)f rejH>rtin() your current research. On page 177 you will find a form to let us know.of other 
investigators who are working in the field. Please let us hear frorn you. 
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ADOPTION: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 



This selectivn bibliography on ddoptioM is divided into two suctions' (1) Journal Articles and 
ERIC Documents and (2) Books, Directoi les, and Reports. » / 

Citations of ERIC documents (denototi by ED numbers) and some journals were retrieved f)om 
the ERIC Data Base. Journal citations were also obtained from other data bases including. Psycho- 
logical Abstracts, Soaal Scise<iich. Cfiild Abuse and Neglect. Sociological Abstracts, and PAIS, Inc. 

Books and journal articles aie available m public libraries. ERIC documents may be ordered 



avi 

ftt)m. J , , '7 

Coniputei MicrotilrnJntornational Corporation 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service 

P.O. Box 190 . " • 

" Ailiiu]tt\ii, Viiginia 22210 

I 

ERIC studies may be ordered On microfiche (MF) or hard copy (HC). To read MF (a transparent 
film card), use a microfiche reader available inmost lil)raiies. HC is a photocopy of the original 
document. 

Major descriptors (marked with asterisks) and minor descriptors appear under some citations. 
Descriptors with asterisks denote the document's major, subject matter, terms without asterisks 
suggest topics of Jesser import ttilU are covered in the document. ^ 



Journar Articles and ERIC Documenti 



Aldridge, Delores P. Problems and approaches to black adoption. FamHy Coordinator, October 
- 1974,23(4). 407 410. . • • 

Adoption (Child), Adoptive Parents^^ 

r 

\ Anderson, C.W. Sealed record in-adoption controversy. Social Service Review 1977 ,51(1) 
141-154. • / , I /, 

Baig, T.A. and Gopinath, C. Adoption; Indian scene. Indian Journal of Social Work 1976 37(2) 
135-140. ' , . \ I. 

Baran, Annette et al. Open adoption. Social Work, March 1976, 21 (2i. 97-100. ' 

■ '" r^- 

•Adoption, -Changing Attitudes, *Child Rearing, "Confidential Records, Parent 
Child Relationship, 'Parent Role, f^ole Perception, Social Work, State of tht^ Art 
"'^ Revi^s ■ , 

Baran, Annet'te 9t ^. Adoptive parents and the sealed record controversy. Social Catawork No- 
• vember 1074, 55(9), 531-536. > . ' »y ' 

Adoption (Child), Adoptive Parents, Civil f*»ghts Movement, Legal Processes ' • 

• ^ 



Bar.inbaum, Lea. Identity crisis in adolescence: The problem of an adopted (jirl. Adol9SC»nc9, 
Winter 1974,9(36). 947-554. " ' 

Adolescents, Adopted Children, Human Females, Identity Crisis, Parent Child Re- * 
let ions 



Bass, Celia. Matchmaker, matchmaker: Older-chiUl adoption failures. Child Welfare, JiJiy 1975, 
54(7), 505-512. <^ ^ 



Adoption (Child), Children, Social Casework, Social Caseworkers 

Bellucci, Matifda T. Treatment of latency-age adopted children and parents. SoclH Casework, May 
1975, 56(5), 297-301. 

Adopted Children, Family Therapy, Foster Parents, Group Psychotherapy 

Bergman, N.W. Family law. Termination of parental rights. A new standard for beHancipg the right 
6f parents, children, and society. Emory Law Journal, Winter 1975,^24(1), 183-194. 

•/^ptive Parents, *Child Protection, ^Custody of the Child, ^Georgia, ^Judicial 
Decisions, *Parents Adequacy, * Parents Rights, *State Laws 

Bonham, Gordon Scott. Who adopts: The relationship 0"f adoption and social-demographic char- 
acteristiigs of women. Journal of Marriage and the Family, May 1977, 39(2), 295-305. 

"Adoption, "Behavior Patterns, Family Influence^ "Family Lite, "Females, Re- 
search Projects, Social Behavior, *Social Factors 

Bourgeois, M.^ Psychiatric aspects of adoption, Annales Medico-Psychologiques, June 1975,2(1), 
:?ai03. (Note: Printed in French) 

Adopted Children, Adoption (Child)., Adoptive Parents 

Bbwen, D.A. Iriheritance rights of parties to adoption ot a child: Conflicts between Texas Family 
Code and Texas Probate Code. Baylor Law Review, 1976, 28(2), 4312-439. 

Call, JOstin D. Helping infa. -'.s cope with ^:hange. Early Child Development and Care, 1974, 3(3), 
229-248.' ^ , . 

Adoption (Child), Coping Behavior, Emotional Adjustment, Mental Health Person- 
nel , Teacher^ 

Callanan, B. and Wendell, M. The interstate compact on the placement of children. Juver^ile 
Justice, May 1975, 26(2), '41-46. 

•Adoptron, *Courts Role, * Legislation, *Plac€fment, *Regi6nal Cooperation 

Cantis de Carlino, Diana S. and Gerpe de Ghiglione, Marta. A model for information on adoption. 
Acta fhiquiatrica y fHicologica %le America Latina, 1974, 20(6), 422-425. (Note: Printed in 
Spanish) ^ ' 

Adopted Childry^n, Adoptive Parents, Family Therapy 

/ ■ ' s ■ 



Chambers. C. Adoption without consent. rr/W, 1977. 13(10), 29-31. " ^ K 

Chappell. Barbara. Organising periodic review in foster cai*e: The South Carolina stpry. Child 
l/^f9rw, July 1975, 54(7). 477-486. 

•Adoption. •Child Advocacy, *Child Welfare, Cogijflffiity Surveys, *Roster Chil- 
dren, •State Legislation, Welfare Agencies:. • V^'^^*^ 

t 

Chostang, L.W. and Heymann^. Preparing older' children for adoption. Pub/ic Welfare, 1976 
34(1). 34 4Ci:" '^'^ 




Children's Bureau (DHEW)', Washington, D.C. Model State Subsidized Adoption Act and Regu- 
lations. 1975, 20 pp. ED 1 19 825. 

•Adoption. Child Welfare, •Exceptional Children. 'Financial Support. Grievance 
Procedures. •Minority Group Children. Program Administration. Social Agencies. ' 
State Agencios. •State Legislation. State Programs , , , 

Chime/ie. Amu^ie. Bold but irrelevant Grow and Shapiro on transracial adoption Child We/fare, 
1977, 56(2). 75-86. 

'Chime/ie. Amu^ie. Black identity and the Grow Shapiro study on transracial adoption^ Journal of 
, Afro- American Issues, Winter 1976,4(1). 139-152. • ' 

Adopted Children, •Adoption, •Identification (Psychological), Negro Attitudes, 
Negroes. •Negro Youth. Parent Child Relationship. Racial Differences. •Research 
. Problems. •Trarisracial Adoption 

Chimezie, Amuzie. Transracial adoption of black children. Social Work, July 1975 20(4/ 
296-301. ' . ' 

Adoption (Child) , Caucasians, Children, Negroes, Parents, Rate Attitudes / 

Claeys, Willem and DeBoeck, Paul. The influence of some parental characteristics on children's 
primary abilities and field independence: A study of cfbopted children. Child Develo^ent, 
September 19^76.47 (3), 842-845. . . 

Adopted Children, Adoptive Parents, Chi|drearing Practices, Cognitive Develop- 
ment, Field Dependence, Goals, Parental Attitudes, Perceptijal Development, Pre^ 
school Age Children, School Age Children 

Clifton, Phillip M. and Ransom, Jane W. An approach to working with the "placed cll'ild/' Child 
f^yctiiatry and Human development. Winter 1975, 6(2) 1 07- 11 7 . ■ - 

Adopted Children, Coping Behavior, Crisis Intervention, Foster Children, Mental 
Confusion, Play Therapy, Preschool Age Children,'School Age Children 
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Conqrws of the United States, Washington, D C. Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Adoption and foster care, 1975. Hearings before the Subcommittee on Children and Youth of 
the Committee on Labor md Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 94th Congress, 1st Session. 1975, • 
889 pp. ED 121 449: ^ ' ^ 

•Adopted' Children, ^Adoption, Agency Role, 'Child Welfare, Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Federal Legislation, Financial Support, "Foster Children, Foster Homes, 
•Government Role, Illegitimate Births, Legal Problems, Minority Group Children. 
Private Agencies, Social Agencies, "Subsidi/ed Adoption 

David, M. #/. Family placement today. Revue de Neuropsychletrie Infantile et d'Hygiene 
Af#nf#/tfC^/'fn/iinctf, June 1973,21(61,371 377. (Note: Printed in French) 

Adoptioa (Child), Children, Values * - 

Derdeyn, AP. and Wadlington, WJ. Adoption Rights of parents versus besf interests of their 
chi Idren . Journal of the American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1977,16(2), 238-255. 

Dukette, Rita. Perspectives for agency response to the adoption-record controversy. Child Welfare, 
September-October 1975, 54(8) , 545-555. 

•Adopted Children/ •Adoption, •Adoption Records, * Legal Problems 

* 

Egginton, Margaret L. and Hibbs, Richard E. Termination of parental rights in adoption cases: 
Focusing on {he chM. Journal of Family Law, 1976, 14(4), 547-580. 

Adopt, Case, Limitation, Parent, Right, United ^atos 

Eldred, Carolyn A. et al. Some aspects of adoption in selected samples of adult adoptees. Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, fK\:)^\\ 1976, 46(2), 279-290. 

Adopted Children, Adoption (Child) ^Denmark, PsychopathotDgy „ ^ 

Farber, S. Sex*differ^rx:es in expression of adoption ideas: Observatiori^ of adoptees from birth . 
through latency. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1977, 47(4), 639-650, ' 

Feder, Luis. Adoption trauma: Oedipus myth/clinical reality. International Journal of i^ycho- 
>»/7#/ys/5, 1974. 55(4), 491-493. ... . ' 

Adopted Children, Adoption (Child), Emotional Trauma / ^ 

Fisch, Robert O. et al. Growth, behavioral, and psychologic measurements of adopted children: 
The influences of geneti<; and socioeconomic factors in a prospective study , Journal of P^lat- ' 
rArs, September 1976, 89(3), 494-500. , * ' ^ ^ 

Furlough, Robert R. Agency adoptions cpmpared with independent adoptions. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, August 1974; 35(2-B) , 906-907. 

Adopted Children, Adoption (Child), Adoptive Parents, Childrearing Attitudes, 
Home Environment, Parental Attitudes • 
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Gallaflher. Ursula M. What's hapfTeninc] in ci^oplion? Chlldrw} Today, November-December 1975 
4(G). 1113. 36. 



"Accouniabihty. "Adopieci Children. "Adoption. "AQency Role. Exceptional 
Children. Legal Probks»ms. Placement. "Subsidized Adoption. Vietnamese 

Gallaqhur. Ursula M. and Kat/, Santord N Subsidized adoption in Armrica. August 197^ 74 pp 
KD 136 909. ' . ' ^ 

•Adoption, dhfid Wellare. Family (Sociological Unit). "Financial Support. "Foster 
Children. G<6vernniont Role. Handicapped Children, Minority GroOp Children. ^ 
"Models. Parent Role. Public Supf)ort. "State Aid, "State Legislation, Subsidized 
Adoption . , • 

■> • t 

Gallagher. Ursula M. and Katz. Santord N. The Model State Subsidized Adoption Act. Children 
ToctoK, November December 1975. 4(6). 8-10. ' \ 

"Adoption. "Exceptional Children. "Financial Support. "State Legislation. State 
Programs. "Subsidized Adoption 

Gibson. S.W. Consent of un^it parents needed for adoption -'unles? their rights are Istjtefminated. 
Mercer Law Review, 1977. 28(2). 553-557. 

-I 

Gill. Margaret. The foster care/adoptive farriily: Adoption for children not legaMy free. Child 
Welfare, December 1975.54(10). 712-720. 

'Adjustment Problerris. "Adoption. "Agency Role. Case Records. "Caseworker 
Approach. "Child Welfare. "Foster Family. Legal Problems 

Goodrich. Carolyn. Special techniques in the group adoptive study for children wittt special needs. 
Child Welfare, January 1975,^4(1). 35-39. 

» 

Adoption (Child). Adoptive Parents, Handicapped 

Henning, J.S. Child advocacy in adoption and divorce cases: Where is wisdom of Solomon when 
we f eally need it ? Journal of Clinical Child Psychology, 1 9:^6, 5(2) , 50-53. 

Hill, Bobert B. and Shackleford, Lawrence. The black extended family revisited. Urban Laague 
. A?»i^/ff*v, Fall -1975, 1(2), 18-24. • , s 

I . 

^^ard, Alicia at al. Transracial adoption: The black community perspective Social Work May 
1977, 22(3). 184-188. • , . 

/ . . . 

f 

. •Adoption. "Black Attitudes, ^Cultural Factors, Cultural Interrelationships, 
•Racial Attitudes, Research Projects, "Social Attitudes 

Jacobs. Lionel J. Family problems of childless adopting couples concerned" with Jtheir role as 
^' parents. Dissertation Abstracts International, February 1975. 35(fi-~B). 2»^56-4257. 

Adoption (Chiid). Adoptive Parents, Marital Relations, Parent Child Relations 
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. Jones, Lewis W. Informal adoption in black families in Lowndes nnd Wilaxx Counti<!s, Alu*)«ma. 
June 1975, 52 pp. ED 118 225. 

•Adoption, Child Welfare, Community Surveys, 'Family Attitudes, Family Char- 
acteristics. GrarKlparents, Interviews, Legal Responsibility, "Low Income Groups, 
•Neoroes, Parents, •Rural Family * ' - , 

Jones, M.L. Aggressive adoption: Programs effect on a child-welfare agency. Child W^lfm^^ 1977, 
66(6), 401-407.' 

Carole. Adopt ibii of the at risk^ child in Western Australia. AOitrailwn Journal of M0nt$l 
ftHwriatlon, M8rcf^76/4( 1 ) . ' 

Adoption (Child), Australia, Mentally Retarded • ^ 

Katz, Linda. Oldar child adoptive placement; A time of family crisis. Chf/d Wt/^rt, March 1977, 
56(3), 166-172. ^ ' .. . , 

•Adopted Children, •Adoption, •Age, "^Crisis Jhee^pyi;*f Sr^nly PrpbJ^^ Family 
Relationship, •Social Workers ' V . 

Katz, Sanford N. The changing legal status of foster parents. Children TodlaK/ Novemb«r^^3fecenrrt)|1r 
1976,5(6), 1M3. ^ . . ^ ^ * ' 

Kat2, Sanford N. and Gallagher, Ursula M. Subsidized ?Kioption in Amerij:a. fianfily Law Quarterly, 

1976, 10(1), 3^54. " ' 

Kent, K.G. and Richie, J,L. Adopticy||65 an issue in casework with adoptivf} pareiits. Journal of the 
Ahwrican Academy of Child Piychiatry, 1976, 15(3), 510-522. 

Kim, Dong Soo. How they fared in American homes: A follow-up study of adopted Korean 
children tn the United States, Children Today /Mar ch^AjprW 1977, 6(C). 2-6, 36. 

Klibanoff, E.B. Genealogical information-in adoption: Adoptees quest and law. Family Law Quar 
f«f/K. 1977, 11(2), 185-198. 

Kovalesky-McLaine, Linda. A study of the relationship between thp visual perception and the 
auditory perception abilities of adoptive and natural parents and the visual perception and the 
auditory perception abilities of their adopted and their natural children. DIuertatlon Abttracti 
Inttrtmlon^l, December 1975, 36(6-A), 3666. 

♦ ■ _ ^ • 

Adolescents, Adopted Children, Adoptive'Parents, Auditory Percept ion. Parents, 
. School Age Children, Visual Perception ' • . 

Kreech, F. Adoption outreach. (a^//«yHW/5i/if, December 1973, 52(10), 669-675, 

•Adoption, ♦Child Welfare Agencies, ♦Interagency Cooperation, •Separating Child , 
from Parents 

Krlttjuff, Curtis H. Adoption •Q«ncy s«rvicei for the retarded. Mtntal Rtttird&tioh, February 

1977. 15(1). 38-30. 

Adoption (Clii Id), Mentally Retird«d, Mental Retardation 
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KuJkarnl. A. Adoption and tostef care doinestic and international, /nditn Joumat of Soci»Svork 
1976. 37(2), leS' 170; -.^^^ ' • ^ ' ' 

Lewis, M.f^. Adoption. Britiih Afcd/cWJoumiJjt' September 1965; 2(5461 ), 677-580 ^ 

' - ^ '^Adoption, •Child Pfolection Laws, •Physicians Respgnsibilily, \Romoving Child 
. • tram Home. •Child Welfare* Agencl^' . * ' • 

• ■ ■ ' ' ^ * . . * " . 

Lifshrtz, Michefela J# #/. Thejnr>pact of the social milieu uporvthe nature of adoptees' emotion^J 
difficulties. JoumpI of M^rrl^ mid th0 Family, February 1975, 37(1), 221-228. 

Adof^ted Children, Behavior Disorders, Kibbutz, Mental Disorders, School Age ' 
Children^ 

■ ' ^. 

Lindholm, Byron W. and TouMatos, John. Development of a motivation and potential for adoptive 
parenthood scale. PsychologicBl Reports, December T976, 39(3, Ft 1), "743-748, 

Adoption (Child), Adoptive Parents, Measurement, Motivatior^, Test Construction 

Lindholm, Byron W. and Touliatos, John. A factor analytic study of motivation and potential for 
adoptive parenthood. /^r>r/?o/oj^«:a//?«pom December 1976, 39(3, Ft 1), 751-755. 

Adoption (ghild). Adoptive Parents, Factor Analysis, Measurement, Motivation 

Loodman, A.E. and McRae, K.N. The deprived child in adoption. Deve/opnwntal Medicina and . 
Child Naurdlogy, 1977. 19(2), 21 3-223. 

McMahan^ flalph S. An investigation into the socio-economic characteristics of child adoptors in 
./elation to the methods of distributing adoptable children. Dissertation Abstracts international, 
p^^ber 1974, 35(6-A),, 3240-3241 ; 

^ Adoption (Child), Adoptive Parents, Socioeconomic Status 

Middlestadt, Evelyn. Facilitating the adoption of older children. Chiidten Today May-June 1977 
,6(3), 10^13. ^ . ' 

* * 

•Adoption, *Child Welfare, Elementary Secondary Education, /Parent Participa- 
^ tton. Program Descriptions, *Social Agencies, »Social Services ^ 

Miller, Helen M. Tips on the care and adjustment of Vietnamese and other Asian children in the 
United States, 1975, 30 pp: ED 1 16 821. 

^'fdjustment Problems, •Adopted Children', Adoption, Behavior Problems, Child 
Care, ^Cultural Differences. Diseases, Emotional Adjustment, •Health Needs, 
. *lndpchinese, Korean Children, Lanquage Handiq^ps, Non English Speaking, Parent 
Ch^d Relationship, *Parent Education, Vietnarrtese Children 

Moss, S.Z. and Moss, M.S. Surrogate mother-child relationships. >»m#r/cjr> Joomt/ Ort/>opiK- 
c/^/#f/y, April 1975, 45(3), 382-390, * 

i . 

•Adoption, "Mother Child Relations V 



•t. 



Neilson, Jacqueline. Tayari; Black homes for black childrert. Child Wtif tin. ^^inuary 197^,55(1), 
41-50. ... 

• * 

•Adoption, *Agency Role, *Black Community, Delivery Systems, Social Agencies, 
•Social Services, Social Workers 

Pa^t, Norman W. and Thierry, Raul A. Adoptive parent education: An agency service. ChlldfW 
* Tod9y, March-April ia76, 5(2), 13-15, 35. / ' ^ \/^\ 

•Adoption, *Adoptive Parent Education, Discussion Grouqg^ •Parent Attitudes, ' 
•Parent Education. Program Evaluation, *Program Descriptions, Video Tape Re- 
cordings 

Robertson, Diana C. Parental socialization patterns in interracial adoption. Dissertation Abstracts 
Intamationai February 1975, 35(8"A) , 5553-5554. 

Adopted Children, Caucasians, Ethnic Identity, Negroes, Parental Attitudes, Parent 
Child Relations, Race Attitudes, Socialization 

Sandusky, AnniALee at al. Families for black children: The search for adoptive parents. IK 
Progr'ams and projects. 1972, 72 pp. ED 1 18 238. 

•Adoption, Biracial Children*, Black^ommunity, Community Agencies (Public), 
Financial' Support, Interagency Cooperation, Interagency Coordination, Interviews, 
•National Surveys, •Negro Youth; Private Agencies, •Prograrri Descriptions, •Pro- 
gram Development, Welfare Agencies 

Schwartz, Edward M. "Problems aft'^f adoption: Some guidelines for pediatrician involven^jnt. « 
Journal of PaHiatrict, December 1975,''87(6, Pt 1 ) , 991-994. 

•Adoption, ErijiotionaJ Adjustment, •General Education, •Intervention, •Parent 
Counseling, •P^V^iciaps / ' 

Scott, Delia Beidle^afh. A rep6rt on character istics of registrants for adoptiora, children placed and 
services rendered by «doptior\age«ciies.V\pril/1976, 106 pp. ED 127 005 
■ - ' J 

•A4l)ption, •Agency Role, '*8tecM'N^'l^namese Orphans, Demography, Early Child- 
Hoed Educdtiqn,*^ •Family^ Charjicteristics, Hanflicapp^ Children, Indochinfese, 
•IhteVi^ency.^oop^ration, ^^Interagency Vietnarn Adoption Committee, •Minority ' 
Group Children, Negroes, Private Agencies, Racial Factors, Socioeconomic Status 

Se«lig, (xG. ImpJlerjiftifttidtion bf subsidized adoption programs: Preliminary survey. Joumdl of 
Fami/y LaW, 1977' ^T5<4) , 7:^ 769. • 

Shiftman, Joan FS.Adnd^4tt|)nson, Penny R, Single persons as adoptive parents, Soclat S^rvlca 
RmHaw, March 1^976, '5<>< 1 ) , 1 03- 1 1 6. . 

Adop^/Pi^ent, Prbblem, Role, Unmarried 

■ /" 

Shyne;:A,yV, Adoption trends - 1976. Cf^lld Walfara, 1977,i 56(7), 479-480, 

^- y' : *■■ >. ' 

Silverman^ A^^'Oi R. and Feigfelman, William. Some fac^6rs affecting adoption of minority chil- 
6X00. Sod^Omwork, 1977, 58(9); 554-561 , 

. ' . ^ '. . U . 



• » 

Silverman, Arnold R. arid'' >=eigel man. VViWiam, Changioo family patterns and the adoption of 
.nriinorlty children' March 1976' 31 pp. ED 124 667. , . 

•Adopted Children; •Adoption; Beliefs, Emotionally Disturbed Children, Family 
Attitudes, Family BacVgroiind, •Family Characterijtids, Family Structure, Hangii- 
/ capped Children; •^finority Group Children, "Parents, Political Affiliation, Political 
Attitudes, Problem Children, fleligious Factors, Sodal Change, iSocial Facfbrs, 
Sociocultural Patterns, "Trertd Analysis . ' - 

Simon, Rita J. An ass^ment of racial awareness, preference, and self-identity among white and 
adopted non-white children. Sbc/«//Vd/>/»mj, October 1974,221 U, 43-57. . 

Atiopted Children. Adoptive Parents. American Indians, Caucasians, Family Mem- 
bers. Negroes. Race (AnthropoloQical). Race Attitudes, Racial Differences ' 

Smith. C.R. Adoption ^idvice New service. Brhfth Journal of SocM Work/Leeds, 1976 6(2) 
157-175. ^ ' 

Soeffing. Marylane. Families for handicapped children: Foster and adoptive placement programs, 
ExcaptioMi Ctti/dran^May 1975, 41 (8) . 537-543. 

•Adoption. •Community Programs, Exceptional Child Services. Family Counstling. 
•Foster Children, •Handicapped Children^ •Normalization (Handicapped). Program 
Descriptions,^ Severely Handicapped, SociarServices 

* - ' ' 

Sorosky., Arthur D. et a/. Identity conflict in adoptees. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
January 1975, 45(1). 18-27. 

^ Adolescents,^ 'Adoption. •Emotionally Disturbed, Exceptional Child Education, 
Family [Problems. •Literature Reviews, •Psychological Characteristics. 'Self Con- 
cept. Social Adjustment, Young Adults 

Sorosky. Arthur -D. at at. The effects of the sealed record in adoption. Anmican Journal of 
Psychiatry, August 1976, 1 33(8) , 900-904. • 

Adopted Children, Adoptive Parents, Parehts, Satisfaction 

Stephens<Jn. P. Susan. The emotional implications of adoption policy. Compnhansiva Psychiatry, 
July-August 1975. 16(4), 363-367. 

Adoption (Child) , Adoptive Parents, Parents 

Tizard. Barbara and Rees, Juditt^. The effect of early institutional rearing on the behaviour prob- 
lems an(J dffectional relationships of 4-year-old children. Journal of Child Psychology and 
Psychiatry and Alliad Disciplinaa, January 1975, 16(1), 61-73. 

Adopted Children, Affection, Behavior Problems, Horpe Environment, Institirtion- 
alization, Interpersonal Interaction, Preschool Age Children 

Vieni; Miriam. Transracial adoption is a solution now. Social Woric, September 1975 20(5) 
419^21. ' 

•Adopts Children,. Adoption, Negro Culture, Negro Youth, Psychological Na^s, 
Psychological Patterns, •Racial Factors, •Race Relations, Racism,' State of the Art 
Reviews 
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Wlader, Herbert, On.toeing told ot adoption, Piycho^nsfytic Qi^rtwr/y, ^977 , 46(1), 1 22. 

Adopted Children^ Childhood Devolopmentv Defense Mechanisms, Preschool Age 
^ Children ^ ^ , 

Zigler, Edward. A-developrriental psychologist'^f view of Operation Babylift. Amer/csn Psycho/- 
oght May igye*) 31 (5), 329 340. ' / ... 

Adoption (Child), Asia, Government Policy Making, Gov^rnmen\ Programs, Immi- 
gration • • 

Zigler, Edward. The Vietnamese children's airlift. Too little and too late, August 1975, 45 pp. ED 
119 827. 

•Adjustment (to Environment), Administrative Agencies, * Adoption, Altruism, 
Child Advocacy. Child Welfare, Cultural Factors, Delivery SyslemS, *Federal Pro- ^ 
grams. 'Indochinese, ^Operation Babylift, Political Issues. *Public Policy, Refu- 
gees, "Relocation. Social Services, Social Values ^ 



Books, Dir«ctori«t, and Rtportf 



Benet, Mary Kathleen. The politics of adoption. New York: The Free Press, 1976. 235 Pp. 

Berman, Claire. We take this child: A candid look at madam adoption. New York: Doubleday and 

Company, Inc, 1974. \ , ' i 

> ■ 

California Department of HeaWh, Directory of community cara facilitias. Sacramento: Licensing 
and Certification Division, California Department of Health, 1977. 417 Pp. 

Carney, Ann. f\h mora here and tharer Adopting the older child. Chapel Hilh University of North 
Carolina Press, 1976. 

> 

Committee on Revision of the CWLA Standards for Foster Family Servipe, Child Welfare League 
of Amarka standards for ^tar family services. (Rev. ed.) New York: Child Welfare League of* 
America, Inc., 1975. 125 Pp. 

*' I 

Ferman, Pat and Warren, Bruce, Finding families for the children, Ypsilanti, Michigan: Eastern 
Michigan University Press, 1974. - * v , 

Fisher, Florence.' The search for Anna Fisher. New Yorkv Fawcett World, 1975. (Paperback, 
$1.25) 

Hargrove, V. at aL Where love and naiad are one, Chicago: Illinois State Department of Children 
and Family Services, 1975. 110 Pp. 

Jackson, Barbara. Interracial^ tctopr/on.'^London: Association of British Adopting and Fostering 
Agencies, 1/976. 
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Jockson. Barbara. Adopting t bl9ck child. London Association of British Adopting and FosterinQ 
Aoftncies. 1975. / 

Jackson, tiarbttra -and TDd. R. Fmnlly 0xp0rf9nc0$ of interrwcfal Mdopthn. London: Association of 
British Adopting anA-Fostorinq Agencies, 1976. i ' 

Kadu8hih. Alfrecf. Adopting older chlldrw. N<jw York Cofumbia University Press, 1970. ($12.00) 

Kadushin. Alfred (Ed.) Child welfare services: A sourcebook. New York: MacMillan Company. 
1970. 544 Pp. ' ' ' 

Kat/. San<ord'N. Whef) perents felL The law's response to family breakdown. Boston: Beacon 
Press. 1971. 251 Pp. 

Kravik. Pat (Fd.) Adopting children with special A?«rd>\ Ossining. New York: North Ann^rican 
Council on Adoptablo Children. 1976, 

Lander. Joyce A. Mixed families: Adoption across racial boundaries. Garden City. New York: 
Doubleday and Connpany. Inc. /Anchor Press, 1977. 

Lifton. Betty Jean. Twice born: Memoi^es of an adopted daughter N^w York: McGraw-Hill, 1975. 

tvlcNaniara. Joan. The adoption advisor: New York; Hawthorn Books. Inc., 1975. 

Raynnond. Louise. Adoption and after. Revised edition by ColetteV. Dywasuk. New York: Harper 
& Row. 1974. ($10,95) 

Rondell, Florence and tvlurKay,- Anne-fvlatie. New dimensions in adoption. New York: Crown 
Publishers. 1974. ($5.95) * ' > 

Sinnon. Rita and Altstein/ Howard. Transracial adoption. New York: Wiley-lnterscience, 1977. 
($14.95) , , 

Unger. Christopher et al. Chaos, madness, and unpredictability — Placing the child M'th ears like 
Uncle Harry's (The Spaulding Approach to Adoption). Chelsea, Michigan: Spaulding for Chil> 
dren. 1977. 374Pp. 

Wheeler. Candice. Adopting older children. Oregon Departnnent of Hunnan Resources. 1977. 



Children's Bureau (USDHEW), P.O. Box 1182. Washington, D.C. 20013 

Publishes a b'lnnonthly journal, Children Today, as well as books dealinq specifically 
with adoption and other topics. 

National Center for Child Advocacy (USDHEW), Suite 501, 201 1 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006, 

♦ » 

Publishes a monthly bulletin, Exchange: Bulletin of the Child Welfare Resources 
fnfornwtion Exchange, vyhic+i includes a section on adoption in each issue. 



Child Welfare League of America, Inc.. 67 Irving Place, New York, New York ,10003. 

Publishes a "montfily louinal, OWW »iW/ii/f, and bo8k$ on adoption standard;;, . • 
transrncial adoption, and other topics. Som^^nt publications include: 

Child Welfare League of,Am«nca Researcli Center. The swi/ed »ck>ption ncord controv^nv, 1976 
30 Pp. ($2.00) Order No. :Pl1. * . " • 

Grow and Shapiro. Bltck childnn - v^if p»rmts:.AstudY of trmsracial adoption. 1974. 289 Pp 
($6.95) Order No. A-37. ' ' ^ . . 

Grow and Shapiro Tr^nsfcml adoption today. Viav^ of adopiiya parmti and social workers 

1975. 91 Pp. ($3.95) Order No. A 38. 

y 

Moo/an, William at al. Adoptions without agendas: A study of independent^ adoptions 1978 (No 
pricij'TrKiicatod) Ordfjr No. A-40. . >- 
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LONG-TERM RESEARCH 



Note The re^K)rts in this section concern 
^ research programs that are continuous. 

LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

InvMtigatoHf): Frank Falkner, M.D,. F.R.C P., Director; Alexander F. Roche, M.D., Ph.D.. Chief, 
Section on Physical Growth and Genetics, and Robert McCall, Ph.D.. Chief, Section on Perceptual/ 
Cognitive Development, Pels Research Institute for the Study of Human Development, 800 Liver- 
more Street, Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. " * 

Purpose: conduct a multidisciplinary stjjdy of children whose health, growth, psychological 
development, and environment have been studied since birth, with prenatal and genetic informa- 
tion, and to determine normative patterns of growth and development in human subjects. 
SubjMtt: Over 800 subjects: from present infants to adults with th^ir children in study. The 
subjects are healthy, from rural and urban areas, and from upper-lower to middle class back- 
grounds. N 

Mtthodt: A multidisciplinary longitudinal study is being conducted with regular visits and use of 
appropriate analysis and computer methodology. 
Duration: 1930-continuing. 

Cooptrating groupU): (D Public Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, (2) National Science Foundation, (3) Samuel S. Pels Fund, (4) U.S. Air Force, 
Publicct^ont; Information is available from the investigators on approximately 1,022 publications 
that hane been completed to date. 

» 

DEVELOPMENT OF BUDGETS FOR CLOTHING AND HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES 

Invtfltieator(t): Virginia Britton, Ph.D., Home Economist, Consumer and Food Economics Iristi- 
tike, Agricultural Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Federal Center Building No. 
1 , Hyattsville, Maryland 20782. 

Furpota: To develop and update current household clothing budgets taking into account knoWn 
physiological and sociopsychological needs, clothing habits, income, and other resources of various 
population groups, and the prices and availability of clothing items. 

Subjactt: 12,000 children in 6,000 families with husband and wife and one to five children, but 
with no other persons living in the home, 

Mtthodt: Data were gathered from the 1960-61 Survey of Consumer Expenditures by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics arni the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Budgets for children were computed 
using regression methods for three econonriic levels of the USDA food plans — economy, low cost, 
arnl moderate cost. Separate clothing budgets were computed for boVs and girls categorized by 
age, region, and urbanization. Budgets will be published as total expenditures for children's cloth- 
ing (updated to curfent price levels) and in garment equivalent units. 

Findingi: Budget costs for boys tended to equal comparable budgets for girls at the economy 
level. However, at higher budget levels, boys' costs were substantially less than girls' budgets. This 
was especially true for older children, Cost differences between clothing budget levels were sub- 
stantially greater than between food fjans, reflecting the greater elasticity of clothing expend!- 
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turra Tho major itv of (arm bud()«ts mid rurul non form budgets WiJS nbout (KkkiI to the t.-omj>at- 
<tt)le uf Iwn biKi(iets ' ^ 

Duration: 1962 continuing. 

PublicatkHia: Biitton, V. Clothimj buda<fts (or childwn from tho USDA: Annuo! costs at throe 
l«v«ls m (bur rations. /fo/n# economics R0$0krch Journal. Marqh 1970, 1(3), 173-184. (Renrirrts 
aro available from Sales- 0(fii:e, Anwrican Honw Ewnomics Association,' 2010 Massiichusetts 
Avt)nu«(, N.VV.. Washington, D C 20036. Price $1.00.) 



CHILD HEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 



lnvtttl9*tor(t): Bea J. van den Berg, Ph.D., Research Pediatrician, School of Public Health, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, fa^ifornia 94720; Stepheh Thpmas, f^.D., Director, Department of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology; andTd^r Schoen, M.D., Director, Department of Pediatrics, Kaiser 
Foundation Hospital, Oakland, California 9461 1. 

Purpott: To investigate the relationships of biologic, qenotic, and medical and' environmental 
factors in the parents (including events in pregnancy, labor, and delivery) to the normal and 
abnormal development of the offspring; and to investigate the relationships of these factors to 
pregnancy loss in the form of early fetal dea^h, perinatal mortality, infant and childhood mortal- 
ity, and to incidence of congenital anomalies, to growth and morbidity patterns in infancy and 
childhoiKf, and to cognitive attainment, behavioral development,' and physical characteristics at 
ages 5 and 10 years. 

Subi»cti: Members of the Kaiser Foundation Health Plan (a prepaid medical health plan) who 
■reside in the San Francisco East Bay Area. 

Methodt: The method of study is longitudinal for both mottier and child. In addition to informa- 
tion obtairuxf sjiecifically for the studies, the medical re<:ords for the gravida and child provided 
information on illnesses, injuries, and drugs. A special' interview and developmental examination 
were given the child on his 5th birthday and to a large sample of children when they were ages 9 to 
11. These include vision, hearing, speet^h. and tests of cognitive ability. It is planned to extend the 
observations with a follow-up examination of a subcohort of about 2,000 mothers and their 
cfiildren when the latter are about 16 years old. An epidemiological research project is in process, 
aimed at the identification of precursory factors for high blood pressure in young persons. 
Duration: July 1959-continuing. 

Publications: Copies of a publication list and reprints are available from: Child Health and Devel- 
opment Studies, 3867 Howe Street, Oakland, California 9461 1. 



THE BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA GROWTH STUDY 

InvMtlsatord): Dorothy H. Eichorn, Ph.D., Research Psychologist, Institute of Human Develop- 
ment, University of California, Berkeley, California 94720. 

Purpott: To study the mental and physical growth of normally healthy persons from birth to the 
present. 

Subjacts: 60 full-term, healthy newborns, born in Berkeley hospitals frorp 1928 to 1929 of white, 
English-speaking parents; and 140 offspring of these subjects, ages birth to 20, seen irregularly. 
Mathodt: The same data, appropriate for age, were collected for the subjects apd their offspring. 
Beginning in the first week of life, tests of mental and motor development, pediatric examinations! 
and int^views were conducted at frequent intervals during growth. At all visits, inquiries were 
made concerning current health and recent illnesses. Anthropometrics, body photographs, and 
skeletal X-rays were taken at most ages. Socioeconomic data were collected. Studies of the physi- 
cal aspects of groyvth include analyses that compare health histories with physical growth and with 
skeletal maturation. Emotional and other personality variables are being studied for consistency, 
and in various interrelations with maternal behavior in infancy, birth histories, socioeccinomic 
status, and intellectual and physical growth. 

M ^0 



DunithMi: 1928 cont^nuiru). ^ 

PUbllcattom: (1) Armrfcsn Psychologist, 11)68, 23(1), 1 17. (2) Monograph of the Society for 
neeearch in Child pDeyelopnmit, 1963, 28. (3) Bayor. Leonn and Bayloy, Nancy, Growth diagno- 
sis: Selected method^ for Interpret Ing^d predicting physical develppment frdrn one year to 

'''Iriatur/ty. Chuietih) University of Chica<jo Pft^ss, 1959. - 

GROWTH AND ^YCHOPHYSIOLOQICAL PATTERNS IN INFANCY - 

InvMtloitor(s): Watiner H. Bridger, M.D., Associate Professor of Psychiatry; and Beverly Bjrns, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, Yeshiva University, 
Bronx. New York 10461. t . " 

PUrpott: To investigate the origins and course of development of individual differences in neo- 
nates. ' 

• Subj«cti: NorrYial, healthy, f^ll term babies, 2 to S-days old, born at Bronx Municipal Hospital 
Center. 

MttNods: A neonatal behavioral profile, which was established in previous studies, will be used. 
The profile includes behavioral and heart rate ratings on excitation, soothing, feeding, slee^, and 
nonstimulus periods of observation. Neonates will be followod at ages 2 weeks, and 1, 2, 3, and 4 
imnths to rwasure the stability of early appearing traits and their relation to later behaviors. Data 
will be-ar)aly/ed with resjxjct to stability of ear|y\app(>aring behaviors and the relationship between 
nfK^natal behavior and maternal and birth fiistory. 
Duration: 1966-continuing. 

CooptratifMI group(s): National Institutt? of Mental Hnalth, Public Health Service; U5. Depart- 
ment of Health, tciucation, and Welfare. 

Publications: (1) Newton, Grant arui Levine, Seymour (Eds.) Early experience and behavior: 
Psychobiology of development. Springfield, Illinois Charles C, Thomas, 1968. (2) Psychosomatic 
Meclicine, 1966, 28, 316 



LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF DENTOFACI AL SKELETAL, PHYSICAL 
GROWTH, AND NUTRITION OF CHILDREN 

InvattigatoHs): Bhim Sen Savara. D.M.D., M.S., Chairman, Child Study Clinic, School of Den- 
tistry, Health Sciences Cenjer, University of Oregon, Portland, Oregon 97201. 
Purpott: To study the dentofacial growjh of children, assess skeletal age related to facial growth, 
and variations in physique and its effect on dentofacial growth; and to determine heritable traits. 
Subjacts: Over 400 subjects (including, 40 pairs of twins), followed from preadolescence to adult- 
hood, with records taken every 6 months until age 14 and yearly thereafter. 
Mathodr Cephalograms, hand, wrist, and calf x-rays, intraoral x-rays, dental study casts, anthro- 
.✓T^ometric measurements, and photographs are taken and oral examinations administered to the 
subjects every '6 months ungl age 14 and yearly thereafter. A system has been developed to 
combine cephalometric data with dental casK measurements. In effect, the cephalograms are ex- 
panded to^ three dinriensions by using both fro^al and lateral cephalogrdms of the Broadbent 
Bojton. cephdiometric system, then study cast is measured in three dimensions and mathematically 
placed in this expansion. Measurements are corrected for magnification and distortion by trans- 
formation formulae (Savara 1965), 

Findingi: See Putjiications below. Over 50 publications have been generated frpm this longitudinal 
program since it was begun in 1949. 
DuratkNi: 1949-1978, 

Oooptrating groupU): National Institutes of Health; public Health Service; U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 



Publicationi: (DA list of publications is available froa^ ttio investigator. (2) Sonne recent publi- 
rntions inHudn (a) Savara. B S. and Takouchi^ Y A loT^liturlinal study of effects of electrical 
^buffis on growth of ttie oro facial structures (in press), (b). Takeuchi, Y.; Savara, B.S., andShadel, 
R.J. Norms of si/e and biennial increments of eigfitjjnatomical measures of the temporal bone in 
boys .md girls fiom 4 to 20 years of ^]e (in press), (r) Savora, B.Sl and Steen, J.C. Timing and 
s<Hiuonce of eruption of ^>ermanent tt^eth in a longitudinal sample tAf Oretjon chiJdren (in/ffess). 
(d) Jakeucfii, Y. et al. l ongitudinal growth study of itie spfiorioicVbone using factor analysis (in 
press) (e) S^^^ira. a.S. and Takeuchi, Y. Locating laWmarks OHf^f^Mioid and temporal bones (ir> 
pujss). (f) Arya. B.S.- and Savara, B.S. Field theory cind mosiodistnl tooth ^\/^. journal of Indian 
Orthodontic Society, 1976, Vlll(4), 23 28. * 

NEW RADIOGRAPHIC STANDARDS OF REFERENCE FOR SKELETAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN AND STANDARDS IN PREPARATION ' 

iovestiQator(s): S. Idell Pyle, Ph.D., Research Associate in Anatomy. Scfiool of Medicine, Case 
Western Rei^>rve University, Cleveland, Ohio 44106. William W. Greulich. Ph.D., Research Biol- 
ogist, National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, Bethesda, Maryland 20014, 
anti staff of ihe National. Center ftn Health Statistics involved in the National Health Survey, Pub- 
^u Heallfi Service. U.S. Def)artment of Healtfi. Education, and Welfare, Washington. D.C. 20201. 
Purpose: To develop radiographic standards of reference for skeletal development of children to 
provide a basis for identifying maturity levels of growing bones in th^ hands, elbows, shoulders, 
hips, knees, and feet of children and youths according to the sfiap(\s of the bone shadows in an 
X-ray ljlrTi. 

Subjects: Approximately 1,000 healthy individuals in Cleveland and Boston. 
Methods: The bone shadows i^i an X ray film display a modal rate of growth o( each bone by 
illustrating regularly occurring osseous features which develop in series in the surf ace of the bone 
cortex as it calcifies. A reference standard a>nsists of films arranged as a series to show sequential 
osseous features which are alike in males and females. It is an instrument for measuring the skeletal 
maturity level of children. Films of the subjects, covering the full span of growth from birth to 
adulthood, have been used to prepare standards. A standard of^reference for joints in the upper'' 
extremity is in preparation, withi the section on the hand and wrist shqwing the application of 
cardinal maturity indicators of individual bones to handwrist bonds which are anomalous in the 
number of their bone growth centers. For published standards,- see publication references listed 
below. 

Duration: 1948-continuing. 

Cooperating group(s): Bolton-Brush Gro^ Stucly Center, Case Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland; Department of Maternal and ChildHealth, Harvard University School of Public Health, 
Boston; National Center for Health Statistics, Rockville, Maryland; Departments of Pediatrics and 
Endocrinology, Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit; Merrill-Palmer Institute, Detroit; Department of 
Education, Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti. 

Publications: (1) Greulich, W.W. and Pyle, S.I. A radiographic atlas of skeletal developmant of 
the hand and wrist (2nd Ed.) Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1959. (2) Hoerr, 
N.L.; Pyle, S.I .; and Frqn<;|is, C.C. A radiographic atlas of skeletal developmant of the foot and 
ankle (1st Ed.) Springjfield^Mlinois: Charles C Thomas, 1962. (3) Pyle, S.I. and Hoerr, N.L. A 
standard of reference i^dtS^ha growing knee (2nd Ed.) Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 
1969. (4) Pyle, S.l.i Wpterhouse, A.M.; and ' Greulich, W.W. A standard of referent for the 
growing^ hand and wrist (1st Ed.) Cleveland, Ohio: The Press of Case Western Reserve University 
1971. 
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40-AA-a METHODS IN CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 

'lnmt*«.tor(i): Ernest M. Ligon. Ph.D.. Director; and stafi, IJpion College Character Research 
h'roiect, 10 Nott Terrace, Schwiectady, New Yoi'k 12308. 

PurpoH: To develop ,T,ore effef.t(ve methods in character develo^H>ient in cooperation with fami- 
lies and character, training age,1c.es. ("Character" is defined in terms of three dimensions philos- 
ophy of values, breadth of social vision, and strength of purpose.) x""' 
Subj«ctt: Children and .families throughout the United States. The families' belong to churches 

^ YMCA5,,and schools bm .^^SrUcipate in the study as individualftmilies. 
Mtthod.: Procedures of the research are based on actionNesearch, in which the participants 
cooperate w.th tholabJr'atory and use methods of coscientist research. Opon^nded reports on 

^^earch goals copl^lTtute the basic body of research data. An analysis of these data serves as the 
Dfcsis for the j/velopment of new procedures and for the scientific reports that are published 
concerning it. m~ 

Flndln»t: Reports have been prepared concerning hypotheses tested in the homo and character 
bu.ld.ng agenc.es. Most of the findings relate to the home, learning, decision making, and methods 
for character development, plus descriptions of age level potentials, especially for decision making 
Durition; 1935continuing, . ' 

Cooptrating group(s): Lilly Endowment, Inc. 

Publlc«lon»: Catalog: Attitude Education and Character Development, which lists 44 publica- 
tions and includes a price list, is available from the investigator. 
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LONGITUDINAL GROWTH STUDIES OF CHILDREN WITH 
CRANIOFACIAL BIRTH DEFECTS 

lnv«ti9.tor(,): Samuel Pruzansky, D.D.S.. Director, Center for Craniofacial Anomalies, Medical 
Center, University of Illinois, P.O. Box 6998, Chicago, Illinois 60680. 

Purposr To study the epidemiology, genetics, morphology, physiology, and postnatal develop- 
ment of children; and to plot the natural history of children with craniofacial birth defects 
Subjects: Over 3,000 subjects, males and females, from infancy to adglthood 
M-thod.: The subjects were initially studied as infants. Procedures included roentgenocepha- 
lometry, tomography, dental casts, and photographs. Speech and hearing, psychosocial and 'pedi- 
atric evaluations supplied additional information. 
. Flndlngi: Patterns of growth have been delineated that are useful in clinical ma'J^agemenf Some 
conditions have been shown to get worse; -some show spontaneous improvement; and others 
remain unchanged. Syndrome-specific cranial morphologies have been described and genetic sig- 
nificance has been described. 
Duration: 1949-continuing. ' 

?*|P*'«**"«.«~*'P(«>: <1) Illinois State Pediatric Institute. (2) Division of Services for Crippled 
Children University of Illinois. (3) Cook County Children's Hospital. (4) Division of Research; 
Maternal and Child Health Services; National Institutes of Health; Public Health Service" US 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (5) National Institute^ of Dental Research Na- 
tional Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education and 

Publictiont: aeft Palate Journal, 1971 , 8, 239: A list of articles in.joumals of dentistry medi- 
cine, public health, speech and hearing, and psychology is available from the investigator. ' •. 
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NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS (NAEP) 

ln«««ti9etor(t): J. Stanley Ahmann, Ph.D., Project Director; Roy Forbes. Ed.D., Project Director 
and George Johnson, Ph.D., Associate Project Director, National Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress, 700 Lincoln Tower, 1860 Lincoln Street, Denver Colora<io 80203 

17 .?5 . 



^ ^ Purpoit: To obtain census-like data on the knpwlodfle, skills, concepts, understandings, arid atti- 



tudttt possessed by younc) Artiencans. and to measure the giowlh or decline in educational attain- 
ments that occur over time in the 10 learning areas assessed. ^---^ 

Subjects: 2/. 000 subject.s annually in each aqe group 9. 13. and 17 (including high sciiool 
dropouts and early graduates)', and 5,000 young adults annuallV. ages 26 to 35. 
Methods: The National Assessment of Educational Progress is an annual national survey that 
assesses 10 learning areas* art. career and occupational development, citizenship, literature, mathe- 
nititKS, musK-. reading, science, social studies, and writing Tjvee areas hav(^ been assess^ twice, 
science (1969 70 and 1972-73). writing (1969-70 and 1973 74). and reading ('1970-71 and 
1974 7b). The four ago levels assessed were selected to co^^ond to the end of primary, inter- 
mediate, secondary, and postsecondary eduCc^on. A national^^bability sample of approximately 
2,500 to 2,600 individuals per group administered package, and a sample of 2.100 to 2,200 
individuals per individually administered package are assessed annually. The samples are designed 
allow NAtP to (istimate the performance of tlie population for that ago level. Students in 
sifiool ,ue asstissed m small groups up to 12. or in some cases, in individUcU intorvie\Vi>\ Paper and 
penciUiueslions, discussions, and actual tasks to perform are included artiong the exercises. Adults 
are interviewed individually at home, and 17 year olds who are out of school also respond to 
i^xeroisos individually. Resufts are reported for about 50 ptuccjnt of th(> exercises given each year 
.uid aie stattKi in percentages of people responding correctly or incorrectly. Results are reported 
nationally and for geographic region, si/e and type of community, age, sex, race, and parental 
tKlucation. * 
Duration: 1969 continuing. 

Cooperating group(s): (1) National Center idj Educational Statistics. U.S. Office of Education; 
Education Division, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. (3) Ford Foundation's Fund for* the/ Advancertient of Education. (4) Research Triangle 
Institute. (5) Measurement Research Center^(6) Education Commission of the States. 
Publications: The National Assessment Publications List is available from: Education Commission 
of the States, 300 Lincoln Tower,^1860 Lincoln Street. Denver, Colorado 80203. 



40^AA 1 1 COLLABORATIVE STUDIES IN CEREBRAL PALSY AND OTHER 

NEUROLOGICAL AND SENSORY DISORDERS OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD 

Investigatorls): Joseph S. Drage, M.D., National Institute of Neurological and Communicative 
Disorders and Stroke. National Institutes of Health. Public Health Service, U.S. Department of 
Health. Educatiotn, and Welfare. Bethesda. Maryland 20014. > 

Purpose: The ^Juaborative Perinatal Project (CPP) is a longitudinal multidisciplinary research 
effort whi(±^-««1rl^l^^ to the etiologies of cerebral palsy, mental retardation, learning disorders, 
congenital^ malfojmnations, minimal brain dysfunction, convulsive disorders, and communicative 
disorders thmttgh stucTies which relate the events, conditions, and abnorrmalities of pregnancy, 
labor, and delivery to the neurological and mental development of the children of these preg- 
nancies. 

Subjects: During a period from 1959 through 1066. detailed research data were obtained from 
50,000 women during pregnancy, labor, and delivery. The children born to these 50,000 women 
during their participation in the CPP have been examined at specific intervals up to the child's 8th 
birthday to identify abnormal conditions which might limit the child's ability to reach maximum 
developmental potential. 

Methods: A comprehensive analysis of the data will investigate the complex interactions betvveen 
the child's condition and the antecedent factors which may have contributed to the condition. The 
analysis of this data is undenA/ay within the National Institutes of Health, within other govern- 
mental agencies, and under contract with teams of investigators at medical centers outside of 
government. The Perinatal Research Branch and the National Institute of Neurological and Corn- 
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municative Disorders and Stroke have the responsibility for monitoring, coordinating, arid .idmin 
Istering the overall research effort. The goal of this effort is to tnako a series ot publications 
available to the research cornrminity and the gerieral public The prbiectod completion of this 
. analysis is June 30, 1976. The data for the ||PP were collected at 12 rriajor medical centers in the 
United States. .» ' . 

Duration: 1956-continuing. ' 

Coopartting group(t): Charity Hospital, N«w Orleans, Louisiana; Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine, Baltimore, Maryland, Boston Lying-in Hospital, Children's M^ical Center, 
and Harvard University (Warren Anatomical Museum), Boston, Massachusetts; University of Min- 
nesota Medical School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, New York, 
New York, Children's Hospital of Buffalo. Buffrflo, New York; University of Oregon Medical 
School, Portland. Oregon. Children's Hospital ot Philadelphia and Pennsylvania Hospital, Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island; University of Toniiessee Medi- 
cal School, Memphis, Tennessee;, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia. 
PuMicationti (1) Niswander, K .R fffa/. The women and thair pregnancies, 1972. (The Collabo 
rative Perinatal Study ot the National Institute of Neurological and Comrminicative Disorders and 
Stroke.) Available from Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington, D.C. 20402. Order Stock No. 1749-00038; price, $10.00. (2) A bibliography is available 
from the investigator . 

40-AA-12 STUDY OF PERSONALITY ORIENTED DEVELOPMENT BY THE 
i TWIN INTRAPAIR COMPARISON METHOD 

InvtstigatorU): William Pollin. M.D., Chief; Donald Cohen, M.D., Clinical Associate; and Eleanor 
Dibble, Research Social Worker, Section on Twin and Sibling Studies, Adult Psychiatry Branch, 
National Institute of Mental Health, Health Services and Mental Health Administration, Public 
Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 
Purpote: To understand the contributions of genetic, constitutional, and environmental factors to 
social, emotional, and cognitive development during the first years of life; specifically, to explicate 
the factors that underlie the emergence of individuality, using twins and triplets as subjects. 
Subjtcts: Twins and triplets, from the prenatal period through elementary school age. 
Methods: The central methodological principle emphasizes the effort to define precisely develop- 
4 mental difference within infant and childhood MZ twin pairs, and then search foe the determi- 
nants of such differences. In the longitudinal study, parents are interviewed as soon as the diagno- 
sis of a twin pregnancy is m^e. Neurological, pediatric, and developmental assessments are per- 
formed at birth and at 3- to 6-month intervals during the fifst years of life. The parents are 
interviewed at the same intervals about the children's development and family history. In the 
preschool period, the children reqeive standardized psychological testing, are observed in a stan- 
dardized nursery 'School setting, and are administered projective psychological testing. Children 
and families qrjB visited at home and are also seen in structured office settings. In cross-sectional 
studies, children are seen for developmental evaluation, psychological assessment, and observations 
of free play; and their parents ire interviewed. The' value of questionnaire techniques is being 
investigated. A general research question relates to the way in which constitutional differences in 
the children elicit different types of parenting, and the ways in which differential parental be- 
havior shapes the emergence of personality differences in children. 
Duration: 1967-1980, ' 
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HiiVINTIVILY O^nENTED SCHOOL MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS^ 

InvMtifitorU); Emory L. Cowon, Ph D.. Profossor. Qepartmont of Psycholoyy. and Director; D A. 
DoVr. Ph.D., Research Coordinator; L D. I//0, M.A.. Chief Psychologist; and M.A. Trost, M.AT, 
Chief Social Worker. Primary Mental Health Project, University of Rochest^, River Campus Sta- 
tion, Rochester', New York 14627. ^ 
Purpoit: Tq det^t and prev^t«chool maladapt^ition. 

Subiectt: 7,^00 schopi children, incUiding 4,500 primary children in 11 preventively oriented 
school mental health programs, . » 

Mithodi: Current research, which originated in 1958 (see R^smrch R0ltt/ngto ChHdmt, SuIMn 

19, 'January-September 1965, Stucty 19-SS-7, p. 21.4), includes 23 studies on training nonprofes- 
sionals, evaluation of prclframs, process ar>alysos, selection procx)ss relations, selection-outcome 
relations, and process outcome relations. Between 20 and 30 different research instruments and 
assessnrnrnt procedures are being used. 
Duratfon: 1958-continuing. 



LANGUAGE ACQUISITION IN THE CONTEXT OF THE DEVELOPMENT ' 
OF BEHAVIOR AND INTERACTION 

InvMtigatord): Margaret Bullowa, M D., Researcher, Speech Communication Group, Research 
Laboratory of Electronics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Cambridge, Massachusetts 
02139 

Purpoit: To find the steps by which early stages of the child's language development take place. 
Subjtett: Four firstborn children from white, English-speaking, middle class families. 
Mtthodt: Each chifd was observed from birth for at least 30 mor.iths at home at weekly intervals. 
On each visit a halt houf continuous record was made on tape and film. An observer using a 
shielded microphone dictated Simultaneous description of ongoing behavior and interaction to 
supplement the film taken by a robot carDera. A timing signal was plac^ on the tape ancj film 
every 5 seconds. (The tape and film from an observation maT^e'synchronjzod diJfing playback in 
the laboratory.) In addition, an independent team that consisted of a pediatrician and adevelop- 
mental psychologist visited each baby's home once a rttonth to assess other aspects of maturation 
and development. Indexes to sound and transcripts were made from the tapes to permit rapid 
search. Tapes are analyzed by linguists interested in phonological, semantic, and syntactic features. 
Synchronized tape and film is studied by linguists and by the principar investigator, who is 
interested in the communicative behavior of which the vocalization forms a part. 
FindinQs: The most significant finding is the apparent obligatory relationship between the child's 
vocal sound production and actions with the same rDeaning in m\w performative tentwcm. Such 
sentences are used by the child to communicate messages when he is showing something to 
someone, when he is greeting someone, etc. Another finding is the Spontaneous appearance of 
sentences with topic-comment construction in tf^e child's speech even though parents rarely use 
this construction. (The construction is not characteristic of adult American English.) 
Dur«tioo: Pilot study, 1959^1965; present study, 1965>continuing. 

Opoptrating group(t): National Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of 
Health. Education, and Welfare. . 

PuMi€itiont: (1) Journal of Child Psychiatry, 19&4, 111(1), 53. (2) Monographs of4ha Soclaty 
for Raaaarch In Child Davalopmant, 1964, 29(1^, 10M 14. (3) Languaga and Spaach, 1964,7(2), 
107-111. (4) Quartarfy Prograa Rm>ort of tha Raharch Laboratory of Blactronica, 1966, 81, 
181-186.(5) t/n(Fii*, 1967, 19(1), 1-59. (6) Foundations o f Lahguaga, }967.). 37 65. {7) Reibel, 
D.A. and Schane, S.A. (Eds.) Modam studlas In English. Englewood Cliffs, fvJevs^ler^y: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1969. Pp.. 4(22-447. (8) Bar^Adon, A. and Leopold, W/F^MEds.^Qf>//c//iw^i/|^:>* 
ofraadlngs. Eofllewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prantice-HalK Inc., 19^1: (9) Journal of tha Anwrican 
Ae§damy of Child Psychiatry, ^9i7^ , >0(1), l!24 135. (10) QuartaHy Progmss Raport of tha Ra^ 



tmrch Ltbontory of eiKtronics, M..I.T., 1971. No. 100. (11) Bullowa.M. From communication 
to languaoe. Presented at the International Symposium on First Language Acquisition Florence 
Italy, 1972 (mimeo). (12) Bullowa, M. and Putney, E. A method for analy/lr^g conumimcntive 
behavior between infant and adult from film. Presented at a meeting of the International Society 
for- the Study of Behavioral Development, Ann Arbor, f^ichigan, 1973 (mimeo). (13) Bullowa, M 
Non-verbal communication in infancy. Presented at the l&i Congress of the International Associa- 
tion for Semiotic Studies, fvlilan, Italy, 1974 (preprint). (14) Gruber, J.S. Correlations botwtien 
the syntactic constructions of the child and of tfie adult. In C.A. Ferguson and D. Slobin (Eds.), 
Studim of child Itngtmgt, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1973. Pp. 440-445. (15f Bullowa, M. When 
infant and adult communicate, how" do they synchronize tfieir behaviors? In A. Kendon et al. 
(Eds.), Ocganimion of iMffvior in fgtM-to-fac9 interaction, f^uton, 1975. Pp. 97-129. (16) Bul- 
lowa, M. 0t al. Infant vocalization: Communication before speech. In T^R. Williams {Sd .). Sociali- 
zation and communication in primary groups. Mouton, 1975. Pp. 243 281. (17) Bullowa. M. A 
matrix for language. Presented at the 21st Annual Conference of tht* International Linguistic 
Association, New York City, March 1976 (mimeo). (1^) Bullowa. M. From communication to 
language^ International Journal of Psycftolinguistics (in press). (19) Bullowa, M infants as con- 
.versational partners. In T.F. Myers (Ed.), Tha development .of discourse and conversation. Edin- 
burgh University Press (in press). (20) Bullowa, M. From perforryative act to performative utter- ' 
ance. Jn S.K. Ghosh (Ed.) . Biology, language and ftuman behavior \in\\/ershy Park Press-(in press). 

THE HARVARD PRESCHOOL PROJECT 

lnvMti9atOr<t): Bucton L. White, Ph.D., Director; Jean Watts, Ph.D., Co-Director, and Barbara 
Kaban, #.A., The Haryard Preschool Project, Laboratory of Human Development, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 418 Larsen Hall, Appian Way, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
02138. 

Purpota: To trace the development of educability and competence in children dufing the first 6 
years of life; and siriiultaneously to trace the role of experience in such development. 
Subjects: Presently, 32 normal children, ages 12 to 32 months, of both sexes, half of whom were 
selected because they exhibited potentials to develop. high degrees of general competence during* 
the second and third years of lite; while the other children seemed likely to develob a considerably 
lower level of competence. ' . 

MMhodt: The work in progress constitutes a longitudinal natural experiment. Data are collected 
by home observation and testing of the children on the average of 2 hours, per week'. One 
observational technique consists of tape recordings in which the observer describes the .child's 
activities. The dataware then coded onto forms using instruments developed for the project. 
Another techniqueirfvolves a checklist record of behavior. Tests of language and cognitive develop- 
ment are administered, regulgrly. Factors are measured including stream of experience, the child's 
competencies;. ahd salient environmental influences'. 

Findingi: Analysis of preliminary data indicates that the observation instruments are monitoring 
the development of competence in promising ways. Further indications of how childrearing prac- 
tices 'influence the process are becoming clear. The mother, or substitute, usually through indirect 
action, is seen as the major environmental influence on the development of competence. A longitu- 
dinal experiment^ wilf be initiated this year. (See ftesearvh Relating to Children, Bulletin 22 
May-Decismber 1967,Study 22-DA-3, p. 16.) ' ' - ' ' 

Duration: September 1965-continurng. .. 

Oooptratinfl group(t): (1) U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity. (2) Carnegre Corporation. New 
York. {3} Head Start; Office of Child Development; Office of Human Devefopment; U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. ' ' . ■ 
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LEARNING OF INCENTIVE VALUE IN CHILDREN 



InvMtlgitorU): Juni C. Nunnally. Ph.D.. ProU«>so». Oof)ar imoni of Psychokniy. Vondurbili Uni 
wrsity. NashvilU). TwnnitsscKJ 37203 

Purpost: To sludy the loiirninc) ol inceniiw volim in childion Ihiouiih ifvj use ol lowarci con- 
ditionini]. 

SubjMtf: ElenTKMittiry school ctiildriui. iHl<^s 7 lo 1 1. 

Mithods: Neutral obiects (usually nonsetise syllcit)les) ait; «»sociatmi with rtuxnf^ts of toward, 
nonreward. and loss of reward in various typiJS of roswuch dosigns. The amounts and kir>ds of 
ct^ndition reward value are measured in relation to verbal evaluation, reward expectancy, cfioice 
behavior, and iTwasuresof selective attention 

FindinQt: Various consistent effects hav(3 been found on tfnj defH?ndenl measures, and the rest^arcli 
f>aradiyrTis have been able to differentiate many treatment conditions concerned witfi secondary 
rewards. ^ \ 

Duration: 1963^continuin(i. 

Cooperating groupU): Office of tducation. U S Departmenl of Healtti, tducation. and Welfare. 
Publications: (1) Rileigh. K\K. and Nunnally. JC A new measurt? of semantic appraisal for 
studies of sqa:>ndary rewards. Psychonomic Science, 1970. ISf, 203^20b. (2) Wilson. W.H. and 
Nunnally, J.C. A naturalistic investigation of acquired mearluHj in Psychonomic Science, 

1971 23. 149 IbO. 



CHILDHOOD PSYCHOSIS 

I. 

9 InvMtigator(s): Rudolf hkstein, Pfi.D.. Director. Cfiildhood Psycfiosis Project. Seymour W. Fried 
man. M.D., Director, Clinical Services. Peter Landres, M.D., Staff Psycfiiatrist; B^jatrice M. Coojx^r, 
M, A. .'Senior Research Social Worker, and Joel Liebowit/, Pfi D., Clinical Research Psychologist, 
Reiss-pavi^ Study Center . 9760 West Pico Boulevard. Los Angeles. California 90035. 
• Purpota: To develop better diagr^ostic and treatment methods for cfiildfiood psycfiosis; and to 
' iiivestiijate- ps^hoanalytic rTiethods jjf treatment, tfu^ use of support systems, and work witfi 
parents, collaborating agencies, schools, and hospitals. i 
'Subjtctt: 10 children, ages 5 to 20. 

-^^thodt: Data were gathered through tape recordings of psychotherapy sessions, therapists' 
'summaries ot-sessrons. and repeated psychological t«sts. Tfie use of distance as a psychological 
A ^ mechanism will be investigated. (See Research Relating to Children, Bulletin 18, March-December 
N \964. Study 18-L 36. p. 68; and Bulletin 20, October 1965-May 1966, Study 20-1 A^l . p. 72.) 
■ ) JBiM"*^'^'^- 1957-continuing. 

l^ublications: (1) Children of time and space, of action and impulse. Wew York: Appleton-Cen- 
^ tury-Cro/ts, 1966. (2) The challenge: Despair and hope in the conquest of inner space. New York: 
- Brunner/Mazel, 1971. (3) Ekstein, R. and Friedman, S.W. Do you have faith lhat Til make jt? 
* .\/iff^Dayis Oinic Bulletin, 1971, 8(2). (4) Rubin, K. The flawed hammer. Relss-Davis Clinic 
\ . Bulletin, 1971. 8(2). (5) Cooper. B. The flawed triangle. Reiss Davis Oinic Bulletin, T971. 8(2). 
. (6) Liebowit^, J.M. Transformation of the flaw - Re-evaluation via psychological testing. Reiss- 
Oayfs Oinic Bulletin, 1971, 8(2). (7) Ekstein, R. and Wax, D. Fusion and diffusion of memory 
arid, percept ion in childhood psychosis in relation to psychotherapeutic innovations. Reiss-Davis 
Oinic Bulletin, 1972,* 9(2), (8) Ekstein, R.; Friedman, S.; and Caruth, E. The psychoanalytic 
treatment of childhood Schizophrenia. In B.B. Wolmaii , Manual of child psychopathology. 
■ ' fS|e^9rk: McGraw-Hifl, 1972. Pp. 1035-1057. 



4Q^AA 18 A SURVEY Of THE NUTRITIONAL STATUS OF BRITISH SCHOOL CHILDREN • 

invMtifitord): Jijclith Cook, MB. B ChHrii.. iHcturor. Doinjlfts Altrtuin. B Sr . L(?rtiir(M: WW 
'Holhind. M L) . F T C M.. Profoswor. and S G. Tof)p, B.Sc..' Dip.Stttt.. Locturor. Dopartmnnt of 
•Clinical Epidtuniology <ind Social MtKiicirm, School of Medicine, St Thomas's Hosf)ital. London 

S E 1. tnc)l<ind: and A. rilioil. M.D., D.P H.. County MfXiical Offictu, Kmit County Council, KoaM, 

England. 

* Purpost: To oxaniine tfm .dietary intake of school children and investigate its relationship to 

\^ea\\h and socioecxmornic factors, and to explore the extent and r^ature of fK^or nutrition. 
SubjMti: 1.017 children, born between 1953 and 1955 Or between 1958 and I960,, residing in 
and attefKiing Local Authority schools in four areas in Kent. England The sample was i^tratified by 
^ii^iily si/e. .Hid weiijht. Higfier sarTif)linfl fractions were taken for children (1) from 
larger farTiilies. (2) from lower social classes, (3) with no fathers, and (4) with low weights, in 
order to have cKiequate nurtibprs of subjects in those groups sus(:HH:led of having the greatest 
likelihood of deficiency. 

Methods: hield work for child, conductinf betwMui September 1968 and March 1970. was 
compristxi of a weighted diet record, a socioec:ononiic questionnaire, and a miKlical examination. 
The weighted! diet recx)rd was kept for 1 week and was closely su^>ervisod by a trained field work(»r. 
, The same field worke^r ^Kiministere<.i the socioeconomic nuestionnaire which elicited information 
on family structure, father's occupation, motheu's education and workingstatus, tfie cfiild's hemlth 
history and eating pattern, and the Pilrents' heights The mwlicaj examination, aurieci out l)y one 
of t^o rrK»dical officers, ini.lud(?d a clinical ass(?ssrn(?nt of the nutritional status of the child. 
measurerTKMits of lieight. weight, triceps and^ubscapular skinfold thickness, arrTi Circumferena). 
and peak expiratory flow rate The medical (?xamination also noted .clinical evidence ^\ vitamin 
deficiency. 

Duration: 1968 continuinq , * 

Coopartting groupU ): Depar trneni of H(?alth and Social Secur ity . 

PuMicationt: (1) Cook, J. a/, A surv(?y of the nutritional status of school children. Relation 
betwetm nutrient intake and socioeconomic factors. British Journal of Preventive Social Medicine, 
197^. .27. 91 99. (2) Topp, S C., Cook, J., and Elliott, A. Measurerpent of nutritional intake 
among scfiool childr en. British Journal of Preventive Social Medicine, 1972. 26. 106. 

40-AA 19 RESEARCH AND GUIDANCE LABORATORY SUPERIOR STUDENT PROJECT 

lnvMti9«tor(t): fylarshall P. Sanborn, Ph.D., Direictor. and Charles Pulvino, Ph.D., Associate Dime 
tor. Research and Guidance Laboratory, University of Wisconsin," 1025 West Johnson, Madison, 
^ Wisa)nsin 53706. , - ' . " 

PurpoM: To develop and' demonstrate procedures for the Identification and description of multi- 
potential and promising youths, to study the guidance and educational development of human 
fioter^tial. and to serve as a demonstration and development center for counseling, guidance, and 
planning activities for all cooperating high schools. 

Subjtctt: This is a longitudinal sample now numbering 3.700 males and females^ ages 14 to 30,' 
from 90 Wisconsin school systems, whose average mental test scores are in the upper three to five 
percent of students in their age range and grade iri school. Subjects are selected using criteria 
designed to identify multiiX)tential youths in grade 9. These criteria )1|^cle asp^cMs of the stu- 
• dent's vocabulary, spoken and written communication, reading background, range of interests, 

school perforr'i)ance. creativity, and learning behavior. 

Mtthodi: Subjects visit'the laboratory facilities fat 1 day at least once during their period of high ' 
school attendance Arranged activities include testing and evaluation, analysis of Written and oral 
performances, visits, to classes and laboratories, and conferences with university staff members in 
any area of interest. Th^e activities aw designed to (1) broaden students' horiirons with respect to 
^ educational and vocational op|X)rtunities, (2) develop realistic self-concepts about their own 
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strengths and interests, (3) foster plans tor suitable educational programs, (4) discover methods 
for overcoming limitations, (5) encouMge devt^lopmont of ^xiPsonal and acadortiic strengths, and 
(6) provide counsel ori matters thlit rmy infUKinre thn individual student's fullest developrfient 
Findings are interpreted and implications are considered witfi the student in individual counseling 
sessions Laboratory staff teams (1) visit students' schools and hold conferena)s with the parents 
of each fHir ticipating child to inform parents about characteristics of their children which they 
may not know. (2) stimulate action of parents to rTiet^t their child's developmental heeds: (3) fa 
cjlitato communicaiictfi between thv parents, school, and student, and (4) discover poirMsof view 
and other parental characteristics wftich affect the student's development. A written report regard- 
ing each individual student is sent to his or her school containing information about the student's 
performance, interests, and needs, as well as suggestions the school could implement to provide 
desired educational or personal experience's. Inservice training sessions are held to discuss specific 
students, suggestions to the school, and general principles for guidance and educatiori for supcuior 
students. Ob|ectivt3S of these "training sessions are (1) stimulation of and assistance with the 
processes of identification of superior student^. (2) encouragement and assistance in making 
s^xjcial provision for the development of superior students, and stimulation to do so for other 
students. (3) provision of iriformatipn al)Out educational and vocational requirements and oppor 
tunities pa;ticulaHy applicable to superior students;' (4) encouragement of innovation and experi- 
riHJntation in school procedures for superior students as well as for other students; and (5) demorv 
1 ■ stration of appropriate guidance services for higfi scliool students. Although there are difficulties in 
obtaining adequate contro[ groups, some research studies haw been done comparing laboratory 
piHticipants with other students^ matched on academic, familial, school, and a)mmunity variables. 
In addition, comparisons of the effectiveness of two or more procedures for accomplishing a 
particular guidance goal have been rTiade in other laburatory reseaf:ch studies. 
Findings: The Research and Guidance Laboratory is a cooperative effort which has maintained 
direct, personal, longitudinal, aod functional relationships betwet^n the University of Wisconsin 
and 3,700 top students, their parents, and their teachers throughout Wisconsin (See Research 
Relating to Children, Bulletin 22, May DecerTiber 1967, Study 22-QA-l, p. 83.) More than 97 
percent of all student participants who have graduated frorYi high school have *?nrolled in higher 
tJducation programs. Many have gone on to graduate and professional study. As a group, these 
yournj people have established a very outstanding record in college. * 
Duration: 1957-continuing. 

C6op«ratinfl groupls): (1) Office of Education; Education Division; U.S. Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare. (2) Ninety cooperating school systems in Wisconsin, 
Publicationt: (1) Laboratory monograph; Research on the gifted and talented student, 1976. 
(2) Sanborn. M.P. and Niemiec, C.J. Ideritifying values of superior high school students. School 
Counselor, March 1971. (3) Bradley. R.W. and Sanborn, M.P. Ordinal position of high school 
students identified by their teachers as superior. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1969,60(1). 
41^45. (4) Mowsesi^n, Rb.* Heath. R.G.; and Rothney, J.W.M. Superior students' ocCupatiorlal 
, . preferences and their fathers' occupations. Personnel and Guidance Journal, November 1966. 
(5) Refer to Education Indej^ \or other publications related to this project. 

4a*AA 20 PANEL STUDY OF FAMILY INCOME DYNAMICS 

* InvMtiottorU): James N. Morgan, Ph.D., Program Director; and Greg Duncan. Ph.D.. Study Direc- 
tor, Institute for Social fiestearch. University of Michigan, P.O. Box 1248. Roam 3063, 'Ann Arbor. 
Michigan 48106. 

Furpott: To r^easure changes in economic well being arjd explain therp by following a representa- 
tive sample of families oyer time, monitoring their economic status, employment experiences, 
housing, transportation, food consumption, attKudes. and behavior patterns. 
Suttjtctt: A national probability sample oversarnpling lower incorrie families but weighted to 
provide unbiased estimates. All individuals frgm Ihe original 1968 sample of families are retained. 
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Mtthoda: Fumihos aintaininn sample nionibBrs art) inttirviewod «uch year. Personal intorviows woro 
conducttKl during the first 5 yonrs; currtmtly families oro cont«c:^)d by tol«pMone Th« 1976 
interview (9th yoar) miikidotl a supplemontal intervitiw with wives. The questionnairH iis«d has a 
vorv detaileti ina).t>e setiumu^). An achiov«mont motivrttion and a axjnitivo skills sentence com- 
pletion test was iru-liided in 1972 Many attHudo nieasuros w<ir.. i^cludod in tho interviews during 
th« tinjt 5 years, Since tho study follows children who leave parental homos, there are now 1 ,500 
indlviauals wfio were children in 1968 and are now hocKis of hoiiselK)lds, for which theie is 
information refxjrtod by parents in the early years of the study 
Duration: 1967-continuing. 

CoofMrating QroupU): Office of the Assistant Secretary foi Planning arid Evaluation, U.S. Depart 
rmnt of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Public«t»oo»; Fiv thousand Anwrka/t ftuwliw. Patterns of ttconqmic pmgnss. Vols 16. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan Institute lor Social Research, 1974 1977. . 

# 

40-AA-2f ST. LOUIS BABY STUDY 

InvMttoatorU): Thorruw E Jordan, Ed D., Graduate Dean and Director of Research, Graduate 
School and Office of Research, 'University of Missouri, 8001 Natural Bridge Roa^l St Louis 
Missouri 63121. 

Purpo»«: Ta describe developmental patterns of children, and to identify factors influencing 
physical and cx)gnitive attainment. ' ' 

Subjtcts: Of throe c-ohorts of children the riiost important has been the second, a set of 1,008 
babies born m St Louis between Winter 1966 and Spring 1967. 

MtttUKh; This study incor^xirates data from biological, behavioral, and social information on the 
development from birth of 1,000 children. Tho cohort is comprised of children from families of all 
social classes, and ethnic and income levels. Cooperation was consistent across subjects. Informa 
tion was collecteci through individual case studies in which families were visited by- caseworkers at 
scheduled times. The hypothesis tested is that there is a statistically significant relationship be- 
tween a sm of predictors and criteria. Data were gathered on predictor variables grouped under the 
headings child, mother, and/cology. Child predictors included birthwoight, Apgar score, sex, 
biological risk statOSNUJiiaK a measure of development at 12 months using the Jordan Ad Hoc 
Scale of Development (AHSD), and weight at 12 months. The AHSD was developed to elicit 
information during interviews with unsophisticated mothsrs. Validity of the instrument is indi- 
cated by a statistically significant correlation between 12-month Ad Hoc scores and the 24-rTK.nth 
Binet mental age measure. Maternal predictors included gn anxiety- score 6 months postpartum 
' age at delivery, |Q, an authoritarian score, childrearing ideology, and marital statijs. Ecological 
data included race and^everal measures of socioeconomic status at various ages. MeSstfr^ents of 
cognitive attainment were taken at ages 2, 3, 4,. 5, 6, 7, and 8. Criteria were (1) age 2: the 
intellectual score of the Preschool Attainment Record (Doll, 1^66) and the Verbal Language 
Development Scale (Mecham. 1959); (2) age 3: the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, Form A 
(Ounn, 1965), (3) age 4: the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts and the Preschool Inventory (Cald- 
well. 1970); (4) age 5: the Illinois Test of Psycholipguistic Abilities, Auditory Association and 
Auditory Sequential Memory Subtests, and the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelli- 
gence Vocabulary Subtest; (5) age 6: the Coloured Progressive Matrices, Peabody Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test (B), and Wepman's test of Auditory Discrimination; (6) age 7: the WRAT Reading Test 
and Fulton's Test of Occupational Knowledge; (7) age 8: the SESAT Reading Tpst, and a class- 
room rating scale; (8) age 9; the Rubin-Balow School Behavior Prgf ile; (9) at all ages, birth to age 
11 (ad hoc) height and weight are rec^orded; (10) at all ages, measures of maternal values and ' 
family characteristics are gathered. The multiple linear regression model developed by Bottenberg 
and Ward, and Koplyay's Automatic Interaction Detector program (AID4) are used in statistical 
analysis of the data. ' . ■ 

OMTition: 19e0-continujng. 
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Publicatkmi: (1) Jordan, T E Old Mmi River's children, Aca(Joniic Press (in press). (2) Ernhan, 
C.B.. Spaner. S.D. and Jordan, T.E. Validity of selected preschool screening tests. Contemporery 
EdiKetiQi)9l Psychology, 1977, 2, 78-89. (3) Jordan. T.E. Developmental factors influencino 
exceptional status at aytj stx y^ius ' ConiempOrery Educational Psychology, 1976. 1. 1 16. 
(4) Jordan. T.E. The mentally retarded (4th Ed ). Merrill Books. 1976 (contain^ original data 
from the sludy). (5) Jordan. T.E. Influences on preschool cognitive attainment. MLRV Mono- 
graphs, 1976. 6(1). (6) Jordan. T.E.^he natural history of 1,008 infants in the preschool years. 
National Institute of Education, 1974. (7) Jo(dm\, f Development and disability at age four A 
prospective longitudinal study. CEMREL. Inc , 1^972. (8) Jordan, T.E. Early devel/Apmental ad 

^ voisiiy and the first two years of life Multivariate Behavioral Research Monographs, 1971 ,6(1). 

/ 

40 AA-22 CHILDREN'S CANCER STUDY GROUP 

Invtftitiator(i): Donman Hammond. M.D.. Chairmarj, Children's Cancer Study Group, School of 
Mmiicme, University of Southern California. 1721 Griffin Avenue. Los Angeles. California 90031 . 
Purpoit: To improve the treatment of cfuldliood \:an'cers through controlled clinical trials. of 
rK)wly developed therapies and combinations of therapeutic modalities carried-t)ut by mullidisci- 
plinary teams. 

Subitcti: 4,000 peiiiatric patients each year, acjes 0 to 21. both leukemic and solid tumor patients. 
Mtthodk: Data collection and management are carried out in th?) group's Operations Office- lo- 
cated atlthe University of Southern California School Of f\/lodicine in Los Angeles. All patient data 
are computerized and analyzed by the statistical staff of the Operations Office. 
Durst Ion : w9 55- con 1 1 n u I ng . 

Cooperating group(i): (1) National Cancer Institute. Division of Cancer Treatment, Clinical In 
vesti(j«itK)ns Branch. (2) Twenty-three researchers at university medical schools and children's 
fiospitals throughout the United States and Canada including: University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Children's Hospital^ot the District of Colombia; Children's Hospital of Los Angeles; Babies Hos- 
pital. New York, Children's Hospital of Pittsburgh; Children's Hospital of Colurnbus; Children's 
Orthopedic Hospital, Seattle, University of Wisconsin, f\/ladison. University of Minnesota, Min 
neapolis. University of Utah Medical Center, Salt Lake City; Children's Memorial Hospital, Chi- 
ccHjo. Princess Margaret Hospital, Toronto, University of Texas, San Antonio; University of 
Rochester, New York. Children's Hospital of Milwaukee; Children's Hospital of Philadelphia; 
Cornell Medical Center. New York; Indiana University. Indianapolis; New Jersey College of Medi- 
cine, Newark; Harbor General Hospital, Torrance; University of California. San Francisco; Chil- 
dren's Hospital of Louisville, and University of British Columbia. Vancouver. 
Publications: A list of publications is available from the investigator. 

/ 

40 AA 23 CRANIOFACIAL GROWTH STUDIES OF AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINALS 

InvMtioatorU): Tasman Brown. D.D.Sc. F.R.A.C.D.S., Prptessor, Department of Restorative 
Dentistry; and G.C. Town^Jend, Ph.D.. Lecturer. Department of Oral Biology. University of Ade- 
laide. Box*498 G.P.O,. Adelaide. South Ausi'ralia 5001 . 

Purpott: To correlate morphological characteristics, functional relations, and patterns of growth 
and development from childhood through adolescence to young adulthood; and to study genetic 
family variation in metric characters'of the dentition. 

Subitctt: Children of pure Aboriginal ancestry, ages 6 to 20. 1 .7 17 sets of dental casts were made 
for 446 boys and girls; and 1 .169 sets of skull roentgenograms, for 250 boys and girls. ^ 
Mithodi: Field visits to Central Australia were made each year from 1961 to 1971. Semiauto- 
matic methods of data recording, using electronic digitizing instruments, have been developed to 
obtain "^nr^easurements from dental casts and skull roentgenograms. Genealogical records and 
somatometric data were also obtained. Multivariate analysis of data has included factor analysis, 
discriminant furjction. and intraclass correlation methods. 

.9^ 26 
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Flndingi: Reports have been concerned with metric. characters of the dentition, skeletal matura 
tiop, the linninii and sequence of tooth ern«rn«nc«, craniofncinl rnorpholnny and growth, and 
general body growth. Growth standards have been develof)e() tor Australian Aboripinais. 
Ourttkm: 1961 continuing 

Oooptrating 9roup(s): Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies, Canberra, Australia. 
PuMicationi: (1) Townsend, G C and Brown, T Tooth sUe characteristics of Austr»/i»n Aborlg- 

inm. -Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies, 1977. (2) Brown, T. and Grave, K.C. Sk«letal 
maturation in Australian Aborigines. Australian Paediatrics Journal, 1976, 12, 24 30. (3) Town- 
send, G.C. Tooth si^o variability in Australian Aborigines A descriptive and genetic study. Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Adelaide, 1976. 



THE ABERDEEN CHILD DEVELOPMENT STUDY 

lnv««ti9«tor<t): Fiona Wilson, B.A., Research Psychologist. Barbara Thompson, Ph.D., Research 
Sociologist, and RayrTiond lllsley, Ph.D., Professor ol Medical Sociology and Director; Medical 
Sociology Unit, Institute of Metiical Sociology, Medical Research Council Westburn Road Aber- 
deen AB9 2ZE, Scotland. 

Purpo*«: To determine the causal sequences underlying the relationship betw(?en levels of physical 
growth, inttilloctual functioning, physical functioning, and fan)ily patterns of reproduction, spe- 
cific events of pregnancy, labor and puerperium, and to investigate the antecedents of educational 
performance for an entire population. 

Subiacts: All children born in Aberdeen City from 1950-1955, and one-fifth of their motfiers. 
Mtthodt:^ The causal sequences are complex and may involve genetic inheritancti, physiological or 
neurological damage, and socialization experiences between birth and the school years. In cases of 
severe handicap it may be possible to ide«tify congenital or obstetric antecedents, even though 
precise knowledge of the mechanism may be lacking, but postnatal events may also reinforce or 
mitigate the original handicap. With less severe handicap wher6 no neurologicarsigns are evident 
and vWiere, in gendral, incidence is heavily skewed toward poorer socioecorlomic groups ^nd larger 
families, social transmission through familial ahd educational processes of socialization is clearly 
most relevant. Again, however, the mechanisms of transmission need to be explored. Medical data 
relating to all births in Aberdeen City between 1950 and 1955 are being analyzed against a variety 
of social, educational, and psychological test material collected on thes^hildren during their 
school years. The Reading^urvey data include the results of reading tests administered in 1962; IQ 
and attainment scores fr^m routine testing in the schools at various ages; sociometric test results; 
behavioral questionnaires filled out by class teachers; extracts from school medical records and a 
variety of saaatrOemographic, and school experience data. Inevitably, some of the children are 
siblings. A one in five sample of the children's mothers were intervie\A/ed at length concerning the 
family sttuation in general and the index child in particular. Data are available on magnetic tape. 
These data have already been used to some extent to study certain specific topics "including mental 
subnormaMty, low birthweight, and delinquency. Howevdr, the main aim of the current project is 
to oxpl»r'e the maximum amount of data to investigate the various antecedents of educational 
performance for the population as'a whole. Some analyses of data currently in progress include an 
investigation of the association between birthweight and lengt^i of gestation, and later school 
performance; the antecedents and the consequences for the child of h&vir-)g a teen-age mother. 
Duration: 1962-continuing. 

Publicationi: Birch 9t Mental subnormality in the community, Baltimore: Williams and Wil- 
kins, 1970. 
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GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

General 



40-BA-1 PROYECTO VENEZUELA 

InvtttHAtorU): Herno'n Me'ndtv Castellano, M.D., President, FourvlJttion Center of Biolo()ical 
Studies on Growth and Devolof)ment of the Vene/uolan Population (FUNDACREDESA), Quinta 
"Calei," 8a. Avenida (entrw 6ji. y 7a transvorsales) Altomire, Caracas - 106, Distrito Federal, 
Vone/uela. ' ' 

Purpost: To conduct a national growth and dovolopnient study of Veruvuelan children and 
adults. 

SubjKti: Approxiniatoly 70,000 randomly selected Veno/uelan children, ages 0 to 20. plus sam- 
ples of adults, ages 20 to 30, and ages 30 to 40. All subjects were l)orn in Venezuela to a nalivo 
born Venezuelan. 

Mtthodt: Types of information collected included (1) anthropometric data, including X-ray for 
bono age in 10 percent of the sample, clinical appraisal for ^lood pressure, thyroid si/e, hair color 
and texture, and. sexual maturation; (2) biochemical - endocrine data. (3) psychological eval- 
uation and neurological examination for 10 percent of the sample, (4) dental development, and 
(5) evaluation of the alimentary situation (including datfi on subiects' families). 
. Duration: January f976 December 1978. 

Cooptr«tlng.groupU): (1) Instituto Nacional de Nutricio'n. (2) Universidad Central do Venezuela. 
<3) Universidad Simon Bolivar 

i 

PubHc«tlooi: Castellano, H.lvl. et al. Proyecto Venezuela. Caracas: Republica de Venezuela Presi 
dencia, Comisioii Presidenclal Para Estudios de Crecimiento y Desarrollo'Hurnano, 1976. 



Physical 

40-CA-1 GONADOTROPIN FEEDBACK MECHANISMS IN CHILDREN WITH GONADAL DYSFUNCTION 

invMtisatorU): Ruth P. Owens, IVl.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics, School of Ivledicine, Uni- 
versity Hospitals, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 441 06. ' ' 
^ PurpMt: To investigate gonadotropin feedback mechanisms in children with gonadal dysfunction. 
Subjacts: 25 childl^n, ages 1 month to 25 years. 

Mathodt: An evaluation will be conducted of gonadotropin levels and responsiveness to hormone 
.' replacement in children, and replacement in children of appropriate pubertal effects. Side effects 
of hormone replacement in these older children will be evaluated. 

Findings: Gonadotropins are operating in feedback relationship with estrogen in girls Ipng before 
pubertal ages. Sensitivity to estroQer\ is decreasing with age. , 
Dunitkm: 1966-continuing. . 
Oooptrating group(t): General Clinical Research Center, University Hospitals, Cldvelarid,.Ohio. 
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MINOR PHYSICAL ANOMALIES IN HYPERACTIVE. MENTALLY RETARDED, 
AND NORMAL CHILDREN 



lnv#tttfitor<t): Philip Firestone, Ph D., Clinical Psycholooist; and Susan Paters. B.A. (Hons.), 
Psychometrist. Children's Hospital of Eastern Ontario, 401 Smyth Road, Ottawa, Ontario. CffMa 
K1H8L1 

PurpoM: To assess whether mirror physical anomalies (MPA) 'occur dittorentially in the families of 
hyperactive, mentally retarded, and normal children, ahd to assess whether the presence of these 
MRA is a predictor for ihe development of behavioral or intellectual difficulties. 
ibl^Mlt: 60 hVperactive, mentally retarded, and normal male target subjects, a^es 4 to 14; their 
parents, and siblings. 

Mtthodt: Subjects- and their parerus and siblings were examined for the presence of f^PA using 
the scoring method of Waldrop and Halverspn (1971). Conner's rating scales and Peterson & Quay 
Behavior Problem Checklist were completecj by parents and teachers for the target subjects. Data 
were analyzed for the cxDrrelation of t^PA with behavior problems, drug response, and impulsivity. 
FIndinfli: Hyperactive and mentally retarded children and their families do not differ on number 
of anomalies present, but both these groups have more anomalies than normal children and their 
families. 

Duration: Completed. 

PuMicationt: (1) Firestone, P. et ai Minor physical anomalies in hyperactive, retarded and nor- 
. mal children and their families. Journal of Child Psychology and Psychiatry (in press). (2) Fire- 
stone, P et al. The effects of caffeine and mothylphenidate on hyperactive chilc^ren. American 
iJoumah of Child Psychiatry (in press). (3) Firestone, P.; Wright, H P. ;and Douglas, V. ThQ effects 
of caffeine on hyperactive cfiildren. Journal of Learning Disabilities (in press). 

DIETARY AND PSYCHOSOCIAL FACTORS IN BLOOD PRESSURE LEN^ELS IN CHILDREN 

InvastigatorU): Paul t^. Insel, Ph.D., Senior Research Scientist, American Institutes for Research. 
1791 /Vrastradero Road, Palo Alto, California 94302; and Roland Phillips, M.D., D.P.H.. Professor; 
Phyllis M. Williams, Ph.D., M.P.H., Assistant Professor, Department of BiostatiStics and Epidemi- 
ology, and Ralph D. Harris, M.B.Ch.B., Director, Department of Pediatric; Npphrology, School of 
Health, Loma Linda University, Loma Linda, California 92354. 

Plirpot#: To determine the relationship of dietary habits, psychosocial factors, and physi(cal fit- 
ness to the blood pressure levels of children; and to determine whether these factors are ante- 
cecjents to hypertension. 

Sul4«cti: 9,000 boys and girls, ages 6 to 16, attending public and Seventh Day Adventist schools 
in San Bernardino County, California: 1 ,100 Blacks, 1 ,200 f^exican-Americans, and 6.700 Whites. 
Th^re was a minirrium of 30 subjects per age group. 

Wtothodt: The study consists of four phases. Phase I involves the screening of the 9.000 subjects, 
5.500 of whom will'l^e frorr^ the public schools, and approximately 3.500 from Seventh-Day 
Adventist (SDA) parochial schools. The study population for Phase 11 will be chosen from this 
population by taking those children whose systolic blood pressure is in the upper 15 percent arxl 
those whose systolic blood pressure is in the lower 15 percent of their age-sex brackets, plus a 15 
percent sample from the middle of the distribution. Separate cut-off points will be used for SDA 
and non-SDA groups. In this way, a sample of approximately 1.800 children will be deen in the 
schools on three separate occasions for 1 hour. During that hour they will have their blood 
pressure taken twice, and will also fill out psychosocial instruments and supply information about 
their dietary habits. Also, during one of these 3-hour visits they will be given a physical fitness test. 
The children's parents will be seen in their homes to obtain two blood pressure measurements, 
height and weight, and infornwtion on lifestyle. In Phase III. approximately 100 pairs of children 
and parents from the Phase 1 1 population will be studied in greater detail in regard to dietary and 
psychosociai factors. Forty of these pairs will be discordant and 80 concordant on systolic blood 
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pressure lt?vels Dunno f>haso IV, those SDA students who have movwi hon) day academies to 
lH)ai(iing ^h.ademu^s wiM have their blotxi pressure rechecked. in Drder to if the change in social 
envitonnujni f>as tmi any effect on blood pressure levels. 
Dur«tk>n: July 197(>Au(just 1981. 

Coop«ratiiH| groupU): National Institutes of Health; Public Health Servi(X). U.S. Department of 
Htiallfi, f ducal ion, nnd Welfare. 



HUMAN CHROMOSOME STRUCTURE, FUNCTION, AND BEHAVIOR 

InvMtioatoHt): Frexienck Hecht, M.D., Professor of Pediatrics. Genetics Clinic. CCD/CDRC. 
Health Sciences Centei, Univtirsity of Oregon. P.O. Box 574. Portland. Oregon 97207. 
Purpose: To study the relationships between chromosome structure and function, 
Subitctf : Approximately VOO subjects a year, both sexes, all ages. 

Methods: The research nuMhodology includes standard c^ll culture and chromosome bondir^g 

tecfiniqufjs and standard human biochemical techniques. 

Findingi: Position effec:ts occur ir) some chromosome rearrangements. 

Duration: 1974 1980. ' . f 

Cooperating groupd): National Institute of Child Health and Human Development; National Insti^ 

tutes of Healtfi, Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

PuMicationt: Information is available from the investigator. 



SAFETY AND EFFICACY OF PHOTOTHERAPY FOR NEONATAL HYPERBILIRUBINEMIA 

i 

InvtftigatorU): Harold M. I^aurer. M.D., Chairman. Department of Pediatrics; and N. McWilliams, 
M.D., B. Kirkpatrick, M.D., D. Draper. M.D.. E. Myer, M.D.. R. David. M,D,; J. Crowley. Ph.D.; 
and hA, Lenhardt, Ph.D., (viedical College of Virginia. Richmond, Virginia 23298. 
Purpose: To investigate the safety and the efficacy of phototherapy for neonatal hyperbilirubi- 
nerTiia, x 

Subjtcts: Approximately 300 newborrnnfants 

Methods : The rest\irch design included a randomized study of phototherapy vs. no phototherapy. 
prophylactically and therapeutically. The chifdren were followed up longitudinally wfien they 
were a. year old and 2 years old. 
Duration: 1974 1^0. 

Cooperating group(t): (1) University of Cincinnati. (2) University of California, Los Angeles, 
(3) State University of New York. Downstate. Albert Einstein College of t^edicine. (4) National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Development; National ^nstitutesof Health; Public Health 
Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



PITUITARY FUNCTIONING IN CHILDREN WITH SHORT STATURE . 

InvtttigatorU): Ruth P. Owens, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics, School of Medicine, Uni- t 

versity Hospitals, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 44106. 

PurpOM: To investigate pituitary functioning in children with shprt stature. j 

Subjtctt: 40 girls and boys, ages 1 to 23, with all degrees of pituitary deficiency; plus children 

beirxj evaluated for deficiencies, found to be normal. 

Mtttiodt: An evaluation is conducted of endocrine function before and after growth hormone 
treatfTient. An evaluation is made of the effectiveness of other hormone treatment before and after 
growth hormone treatment. The effectiveness of various dose and administration schedules of 
growth horrmne on growth is also evaluated, 
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Findingi:- Growth response is doso roUiteci. (ioso frequency rtuiy bt) dticnjosod fronf) slnndard, and 
qfowlh hilfiTu-ini* IS n(}i (»f;siuy lor some s(?x sttnoid notion 
Duration: 19t)2 iDntinumq ' 

Cooptrating groupU): Gon(n<j| Clinic:al Resonrch Cc.ntfjr, University Hospitnls, Cluvtilnnd, 6fiio. 



OPTOMETRIC THERAPY OF DIVERGENCE EXCESS STRABISMUS 



Invtttigator(t): Sidnley G. Goldnch, Pfi.D., Assistant Professor of Optometiy. Stale CoIIhcj(? ol 

Optometry, State University of New York, 100 East 24th Street, New York, New York 10016. 

Purpote: To twaluati? the effectiveness Of treatment of diyercjenc:e (ixcess strabismus. 

Subjecu: 19 fernah; tind 9 male subjects, ages b to 3b. duKinos(?d as diveic]enc(i tjxcess strabismics. 

wtu) cjie l)eiog iieatt'd at tfie State University of New York Opton^etric Center. 

Methods: A multKlimensional approacfi of monocular and l)inocular [)roceduies was used to treat 

the patients. 

Findings: Results lomfured favoial)ly with tfie antisuppr(!ssit)n theraf)y uscul in similar siu^res. 
SutH<»ss »ai(»s of /I 4 pe'rcent (exc:(!llent) , 10 7 ptncent (i|ooci), 14.3 per c:er)t (fair), and 3.6 percent 
(poor) were obtained Tfiese results are com[)ared with studies done by orthoptists. Factors of 
motivation. c(.H)pefation, and [xUient maturity significantly affect th(? succ!lnss of th(irapy. 
Duration: 1975 completed. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF OCULAR ACCOMMODATION 



\ 



Investigator (s): Maitei Banks. Pfi.D.. Assistant Professor, Department of Psychokniy. University 
of Tt»xas. Austin, Texas 78712. 

Purpose: To study the^developnient of focussing ability in yourui infants. 
Subjects: 50 infants, ages 3 to 1 4 weeks. 

Methods: A between ^ind within subiects design was used to cor^ipare ^accommodative ability 
across age. Retinoscopy was- used to fneasure accomrriodation. 

Findings: By 2 oiontfis of age, infants' acconuDOciation is essentially as good Jis that of adults. 
Duration: May 1977-corjipleted. 

Co-operating groupU): Univ«irsity of Texas, Institute of Human Development and Family Studies. 
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INFANT CONTRAST SENSITIVITY FUNCTION 

InvestigatorU): Mar tin S. Banks, Ph.Q., Assistant Professor, DeparTTTient of Psychology, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas 78712. 

Purpose: To characteri/ti the form vision of 1-, 2 , and 3-month-old infants. 
Subiectt: Six 1 month-old infants, six 2-month-old infants; and eight S-month old infaj^s, clini- 
cally n()rrT)al, both sexes. ^> 

Methods: Tfie fixation preference paradigm is being used to deterrriine what aspects of visual form 
can be perceived by young infants. Five types of visual form are presented, eacK at various contrast 
levels, until the infants' thresholds for each typo of form can be estimated. 

Findings: Results in May 1977 indicate that acuity is approximately 20/250 at 1 month, 20/220 
at 2 months, and 20/150 at 3 months. Lateral inhibition is generally present at 2 and 3 months, 
but no^ at 1 month. There is a continuous increase in sensitivity to contrast from 1 to 3 months. 
Duration: June 1975-June 1979. 

Cooperating groupU): University of Minnesota, Institute of Child Development. 

PuMlcationt: Banks, M.S. and Salapatek, P. Contrast sensftivity function of the infant visual 

system. Vision Reswrch, 1976. 16, 867 868, 
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HABITUATION RESfK)N8E IN INFANTS: 
ASSESSMENT IN THE FIRST 10 DAYS OF LIFE 

InmiigatorU): Ed Hammer, Ph.D., Associaio Profossor and Director of Educatiorx and Carol 
Niman, O.T.R., M.S.. University Affiliated Center for Devt^lopmentally DisabUjd Children, Uni- 
versity of Texas, 3801 Herschel, Dallas, Texas 75219 , 

Purpott: To determine if differences (jxist between low birthweight infants and normal range 
birthweight infants in rheir ability to decreast? responding to repeaicxl sensory stimuli, and to 
determine if differences exist within the two populations when tested at 3 days and ijgain <1t 10 
days of ago. 

Subi«€tf: Five neonates who AA^ere high risk due to birthweight. and five neonates of normal 
birthweight range, matched for sex, race, and socioeconomic status. All were full-terrTi infants. 
Mtthodt: The infants were all tested in the hospital on the third day and at home on the tenth 
day. Test'scores wore obtaim^i by using four subtests of the Br^j/ellon Neonatal Assessment Scale: 
Response Decrement to Light, Response Decrerpent to Rattle, Response Decrement to Bell, ahd 
Response DecrerTient to Pinprick. The statistical analysis was done by using the fVlann-Whifney U 
Test to determine differences belwoeli populations, and the Wilcoxon Matched Pairs Signed-Ranks 
Test within samples, us^ng age as the vai iat)le. 

Findings: A significant difference resulted fror^i three of the four subtests when low birthweights 
and normal range birthweights were compared at 3 days,, but not at 10 days. No difference was 
found at 3 days on the Response Decremcsnt to Rattle. Also, no significant difference was npted 
when each group was compared with itsel^f on the twc» separate testing occasions. It was concluded 
that perhaps the differences that wtue found at 3 days were due to the limited erivironmental 
exposure of the low birthweight t)al)ies, since tti('y were in IsoleUes at the time. 
Duration: January 1977 0ct{)ber 1977. ^ 

Cooptratinfl group(s): (1) Health Science Center. Dallas. (2) Parkland Hospital, Dallas. (3) Uni- 
versity of Texas, Dallas. Procjiam in Sp(H:ial Education. 



PERIODICITY PITCH PERCEPTION IN YOUNG INFANTS 

invtitigato^): Robert S..Bundy, Ph.D., Assistant Prof.essor, Department of Psychology, State 
University of New York, 4230 Ridge Lea Road, Buffalo, New York 14226. - 
Purpoit: To discover if infants areal)le to perceive a fundamental frequency in complex tones. 
Subjtcts: Normal 2-monttvold infants. 

Mtthodt: Infants are habituated to various complex tbnes with the same inferred fundamental, 
and then another complex tone is presented with a different inferred fundamental to see if the 
infant will habituate. Heart rate is the dependent variable. 
Duration: January 1978-July 1978. 



CENTRAL AUDITORY PROCESSING IN DYSLEXIC CHILDREN 

Invtttigatord): Marilyn L. Pinheiro, Ph.D., Associate Professor/Neurosciences, Medteal College of 
Ohio, C;S. 10008, Toledo, Ohio 43699. 

Purpott: To study the performance of dyslexic children with normal heating on central auditory 
processing of filtered words, simultaneous words and sentences, and tonal sequences. 
Subitcts: 40 children (approximately 90 perceht boys), ages 6 to 15, classified as dyslexic by 
psychological and reading tests and performance in the school system. 
XMsthodt: Children are tested urider earphones in an audiological environment in a sound \reated 
bqoth using clinical audiological equipment' They are compared with normal peers by t-testsand 
analysis of variance. Test materials include basic hearing evaluation with pure tone audiometry and 
speech) audiometry followed by a central auditory test battery incli|ding^)(1 ) Binaural Fusion of 



/ 
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filtered high-pass (m one ear) and low-pass (in the othtjr ear) segments of sfjc^ndaic words; 
(2) Allernaiiny Sentences tfie soundjj/altern^jte between the two ears every 300 !Tise( (3) Low- 
pass Filtered Words: fre<.iuencies above 500 H/ are cut out of the words; (4) St<iggered Spondee 
Words: a spondee, in one oar overlaps a different spondee in the other ear, (5) Competing Sen- 
tences: the child attends to and repeats the softer of two different simultaneous sentences, one to 
each ear; (6) Siniultaneous Sentences both of the different sentences, one in each ear, must be 
repeated, and (7) Pitch Pattern Sequencing: the child reproduces by humming §nd then by point- 
ing a pattern of three tone bursts InvoMrK] two tones of one pilch and one tone of another pitch. 
Findingi: By subdividing the experimental group into different age categories, it becomes appar- 
ent that the dyslexic children as a group improve with age on all tests. They are not significantly 
poorer thart\their normal peers on .niost central auditory lesjs. However, tliey are significantly 
poorer on l^f i ear tasks when the central pruct?ssing requires a united effort by both hemispheres 
of the brain. They perform very poorly on Pitcli Pattern Se<iuencing when a nianual responst^ is 
required .(probably necessitating interhemispheric processing). Six- to 7-year x)lds respond at 
chance level. The older children show an improvement but are still significantly below normal. 
However, thtjy are able to hum tfie tonal patterns (probably right linmispfiore mediated) normally. 
Duration: 1976-1978. 

Cooptrating oroupd): (1) Maumee Schools. (2) National Institutes of Health; Public Health Ser- 
vice. U.S. Department of Healtfi, Education^ and Welfare. 

Publications: COMMUNICATIVE DISORDERS: An Audio Journal for Continuing Education, 
April 1978. 

■I * " 

DEVELOPMENT OF PITCH PATTERN SEQUENCING ABILITY IN NORMAL CHILDREN 

Invtttigator(i): Marilyn L. Pinheiro, Ph D,, Associate Professor/Neurosciences, Medical College of 
.Ohio, C.S. 10008, Toledo, Ohio 43699. \ 
Purpose: To deterrinine whether the ability to sequence patterns of three tone bursts (two of one 
pitch and one of another pitch, i.e., H-L-H, L-H-L, H-H-L^ L-L-H, H-L-L, and L-H-H) precedes 
language development or depends on language development; to measure the development of this 
ability in relation to age in noraial children; and to deterniine what durations were best for the 
on-time and off-time of the pattern tone bursts. 

Subjtctt: 100 normal hearing school children: 25 children in each of four age groups: 6 to 7;- 7 to 
8; 8 to 9; and 9 to 10. 

Methods: ^ach child was screened for normal hearing by pure tone audiometry. Each child was 
also given the Edinburgh Handedness Inventory to determine dominance and the Auditory Se- 
quential Memory subtest of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, A tall block was used for 
HIGH and a shQrt block for l!OW, and each child was trained to point to the blocks io^^ order of 
each member of a pair of tone bursts before being tested on the 3-tone sequences. There were 12 
subsets xof patterns with 20 patterns in e^ach subset. Each set had a different on- and off-time 
combination. 

Findings: With the longest on- (500 msec.) and o^f-times (300 msec), the youngest group (6- to 
7-year olds) are only aboul 60 percent accurate with, a large standard deviation. Performance for 
all age groups generally decrease's and standard deviations increase as on- and off-times are short- 
ened. Accuracy improves with age and standard deviations decrease with age with the 9- to 
IQ-year-old group performing as well as adults. 
Duration! 197>vl978- ' - 

Oooptrating groupU):J1) Maumee Schools: (2) National Institutes of Health;^-Public Health 
Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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NEONATAL FACIAL POSTURAL PATTERNING DURING SLEEP 

lnv«sti«ator(s): Mats f^TysUOn^^ Docoiil. Ylva Bmuimonn. Psycholooist. mid Ann 

Valnnlin. M.S . Psyi fu^oytsl . * PSycholoijiu)!' LcitH)idtoty, Lund Univiu^ity. P<irddiSiHUmi b. 
22350 Lund /Swodtn* 

Purpos«: To study thn (dfoc t ul tc)c:tilo auditivt? dislurbanctis, rej>oat(jd approxin^atoly 18 itmnsan 

hc)ur/()n tho slwp patterns of nooiuites. 

Subi«ots: 10 Itmiale and Q malt? nuonatifs. 3 to 4 days old 

Mtthodi:^ E ach itdant r(;i:(Mvt?d 1 houi of stimulation in wfiiofi (finru wtun disturbances ovury tfurd 
minutt). and 1 hour ol a control condition. Eacfi subjoct wa;^ fi|s/fior own control. Registrations 
Wfifi? rriade of tat lal postutal btifujvrois accordiru) to a 6.3K*Jni catalog. Calculaticrns wore made of 
differences in freguenaes t)ofor't> and after disturbanc\War]|Lduring cOntmt vs. stinujius periods. 
Findings: After auditiyc\distuibance of neonat^ sleep. lEutain type of burst containing eitfier 
lh(> befiaviofs contracted efebrows or starth >s recorded a'f funfi and low U)vt>ls of activity, respec- 
tively. Spontaneous dif t(Menct?s in behavioral discfiarge t^xist. 
Duration: 19 74 19/8. 

Cooptratiny group(s): Swedish Council tor Social Scientre Research. 

Publications: Psycjiofog/ca/ Research Bulletin. Lund Umverj^ity, Sweden Nos. 17.7. 1977. 17.5. 
1977. lb 1, 197b. and 14.7. 1974. " . 

PREVALENCE OF NUTRITIONAL ANEMIAS IN CHILDREN 

Investigator Is): Sat^a Gu[)tc% F.R.C.P.. D.C.M.. F.A.A.P., Professor, Department of Pediatrics, 
M A. fVleditvil Colle<]e and Assot lattxi liwin and G.B. Pant Hospitals, New Delhi, India 110001. 
Purpose: To inve^stKiat*^ tlie prevalence of nutrilional anemia to investigate tfie relationsfiip be> 
iween dietary intake of haernajt inics tt) tfieir serum values; and to observe the relationship between 
serum iron, folic acid, and B| ^ 

Subjects: 400 children, ages 3 months to 5 years, from a suburban comrnunity; arxi 75 chirdren 
subjected to detailed tiaematiilogical study (H|^ < 8 cjm%). ^ 
Methods: Thti 400 children wert^ screened for presence of nutritional anemia. Seventy-five chiL 

. cfren witli less tluin 8 gni% were subjected to haemogrt^m, serum iron, folic acid, vitamin Bij, 
and red cell folate. Their di(>ts were assessed by using a questionnaire method. Values of the 
constituents were compared in diet and serum. Children were selected at random. Fifty children 
from tlie same community wKh norrtial nutritional statuses were qsed as controls. Data vC^ere 
treated to statistical analysis. 

^"FiQdings: Prevalence of nutritional anemia 84.25% miCrolytic hyp. anemia was the commonest 
m all acj^roups {-3 to 36 rwnths and 37 to 60 months). Diets were deficient mostly in calories 
and iron. I Wet ion of the respiratory tract and GIP was very comrfion (61.3% and 66.6%). 
Duration: JiiK 1975-July 1977. 

INFANT FOOD ADVERTlSINiS AND MALNUTRITION IN ST, VINCENT 

Investigetor(s): Ted Gpeiner, M.A.Ed.. fVl.S.. Doctoral Candidate; and Michael Latham. M,D., 
M.P.H.. Professor, Inttf national Nutrition, Division of Nutritional Sciences. Savage Hall. Cornell 
University. Ithaca. New Yofi< 14853. . . 

Purpose: To' examine the methods of infant feeding currently practiced iri^St. Vincent, West 
irjdies; to determine whether these methods have been influenced by prt)motion practices of infant 
food companies; and to-idejVtify the relationships between these and other environmental variables 
in th^ etiology of rTialnufrition. 
Subjects: 200^ ir)fants, ages 1 to 2, from two towns. 

Methods: -The senior irivestigator, who was accompanied by well-known, locaj health paraprofes- 
sionalf, interviewed mothers or guardians of all infantsjn their homes. Infants' height and weight 
. . 35 



were measured. Local commercial infont food markotinc) and promotion wor« studied. Data were 
analyzed using standard lineiir multiple regr'ossion 

Findings: Nearly all mothers breast Ujd, moai^ wijar^irui iK)o was 8 months. Most added bottle 
feeding early, beoinning at a mean ago of I montfu IVliilnuIr ition Wiis widespread. The mean weight 
tor age was 85 ^>orcent of the Harvard standarci -^Mother's recall of advertising was Strongly 
associated with pattern of ftie^iinc), whi( h, in turn, was stroruily related to nutritional status. 
Duration: Jur>e 1975 completed. 

Cooptratiny QroupU): (1) Caribl)enn Food ami *Niitritior> lr>stitut(K (2) Community Health 
Action Prcjgrammo, St. VinctJnt. 

Put>licationt: A. re»f)ori. in llu* Icjrrn of ,\ MasW^r's Tlu^sis, is available from: Cornell University 
Libraries, Caribbean Fpod and Nutrition Institute Library, and Nutrition Libr-ary, Medical Depart- 
ment, St. Vincent. 
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PRIMITIVE REFLEX PROFILE: EARLY MOTOR DIAGNOSIS 



lnv«ttigator(t): Arnold J. Capute. M.D., M.P.H., Deputy Director and Director of Clinical Ser- 
vices; Pasquale J. Accardo. M.D., Assistant Proltlsor; and tileen P.G. Vining, M.D., Assistant 
Professor, Department of Pediatrics, John F. Kennfcdy Institute for Handicapped Children, Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medicint;. 707 North Broadway, Baltimore, Maryland 21205. 
Purpota: To identify neonates with significant motor problems by quantitating the FVimitive 
Reflex Profile utiM/ing seven of tfiese reflexes. 

Subj«ct$: 150 normal term neonates; and 220 high risk neonates. Infants of both sexes are being 
followed longitudinally from birth to 2 or 3 y(uirs of age, Af)[)roximatfely half of the children will 
have no history of perinatal risk factors, while thn oth(?r half will have risk factors associated with 
the later development of motor disorders. ^ 

Mtthodt: It is anticipated that a comf)ilation of the qu'antitated primitive reflexes will indicate the 
time the child will f-:)erform ^^nctional motor activities such as sitting, walking, running, etc. The 
Primitive Reflex Profile (PRP), developed at the John F. Kennedy Institute, will be administered 
to the subjects. In addition to a neurodevelbprTiental examination, a Prechtl scale and a Brazelton 
examination will be done. These will be repeated f)eriodically along with a Bayley scale adminis- 
tered at age 1 and at age 2. Normal newborns will be followed for a 2-year period, while motor 
involved children will be followed with a neurodeveffcpmental examination and PRP exam ojntH 
age 3. Six examiners are involved in the research. Data will be computer analyzed. 
Duration: July 197 6-July 1981, > 

Cooperating groupU): (1) Division of Research. Maternal and Child Health Service; National 
Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
(2) Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland. (3) Columbia Medical Plan, Columbia, j^ary- 
land. (4) Baltimore City Hospital. (5) Sinai Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Publications: Capute, A.J. et a/. Primitive Reflex Profile Baltimorq^Uaii^Fty Park Press, 1978, 
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CHILDREN'S BEHAVIOR IN STRUCTURED SPACE 



InvtftigatorU): Richard Blakeley, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Landscape Architec- 
ture, David B&rke, Ph.D., As'sistarit Professor, Department of Child and Family Studies; and Terry 
Boyd, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Environment and Design, University of Wisconsin, Madi* 
sor>, Wisconsin 53706; and Lynda H. Schneekloth, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, College of Architect 
ture, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, Blacksburg, Virginia 24061. 
Purpose: To determine the salient features of physical design, which affect motor and space 
responses of children; and to develop a research methodology capable of quantitatively measuring 
motor and space responses in relation to space. 
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8Hbitc#^;^hre« boys ar.Kl throe girls, .£*ges 3 to 5 (Thorn wore approxirnattHy 10,000 data im trios 
per thiY^^il^ in tho^tudy group, but data woro takon on six children,) 

M^^f*^^*^^'^^^'^^'^'^ Jipo'Vian^)us play behavior was rejcordod on playflrounds. Playcjroun^s w(M(j 
derignectiii;^ 2 x 2 matrix^mployinq variations on det)f(?f^ ol rnanipulahiliiy and doqref? of ob|f?rt 
density. Ci^|j|r^;i vidt%of)ed in half-hour sessions fgr 4 wwjks. Dulailiid dm lor motor 

behavior. ari5^is2^)j sj^fn^Kwo^transcraxid by tht? SSR t vent Recording Systom lfk)lHnlial ontry 
"^720 s^n:.); s^^mlVK^nnco. /oiri^^ duration, and IrtKUHUicy of all bnhavioral a»tiH)orios wore 
available for^vly'i^^ was moasurod lor coinplexily usimi tho POGS rnirasurormml 



sralc). 



FiiKllni|i^^<j^^^^ suigost ifuit play object cornfdoxity interacts witfi behavior 

in positji^. lin'iwif^'Wvion. t^^^^Ki^^ weather, and manifuilahility af)pear to be significant variables 
in beh<|viOf • ^.-x ^ ^ 
Duration: 1974-contNiunng . 4 

vestibuiJar s^;f^m^^ for vestibular and motor 

DEVELOPMENT llfjf^ PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 



lnve«ti9«tor(i»: Con|^drt^|ii^;Atwb Ph^D., Professor, Department of Psychology, Pit/er College, 
Claronnont, Califoirrja'OlMp.;^^^ Etiward^JVI. Ornit/, M.D., Associate Professor of Psycfnatry, 
Center lor Health Scienr;eJK|.^^ ol^^^^^ Calilornia 90024. 

Purpoia: To study self rc5cl^:^|>^ bangmg ih normal children, to determine the reMtionship 

between motor coordination. i^iSti rhytiTmic habfts; in infancy; and to deteriTiine the physiological 
correlates of rhythmic habits*. \^ ^ ^ 

subjects: Questionnaire study:i^p children, egWlB months to 5 yeais, unsek'cted for raa^ or^ex. 
Ve!>tibular nystagmus and presc\^l moti?^r development studies: 20 self rockers and 20 non 
rockers fn each study (infaats. ages^'^o 13 ml')ntf\s; chilT^ren, ages 4 to 6). 

Mtthods: .Questionnaires WTr^Td^^iby^^ed to ^i^fl^Vrfata on incidence, socioeconomic status, sex 
ratio, attitudes toward self-r6cfc^ .or Jhead banqjr^g, and Ihe circurrislances under which the 
behaviors occur. Caretaker estirria^^^h^e ar^ 12 dSt^velopmental rtiilestones in fnfancy. Statistical 
analysis accounted for youngej^.|\$5?|se^^ of self-J^kers/head bangers. Vestibular devel 
Electronystagmography was emqj^ov^'b regprd rotation-induced vestibular jiystagmi 



development: 

. . . . ^ — , ..r^tagmus" under 

controlled acceleration (lookih(r ar l^oth primiuj^ and 5^c;;ondary nystagmus). Preschool motor 
development: The reseapiers are trying to devei(5IVa s^^ale to assess good and superior motor 
coordination and balance\not deficits. ' 

Findings: Nineteen percent of the normal, infants are habitual self rockers. Self-rockers are 
motorically advanced during infancy. 
Duration: 1975-1979. 

Cooptrating group(s): (1) University of California, Los Angeles, Neuropsychiatric Institute, 
Department of Psychiatry. (2) National Institute of Child Health and Hliman Developn)ent. Na- 
^tional Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. (3) William Grant Foundation. 

BOEL: SCREENING FOR BARLY DISCOVERY OF COMMUNICATIVE DISORDERS 

InvM^lgatorU): Karin Stensland Junker, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pediatric-Audiological 
Methodology, Department of Pediatrics, Karolinska Institutet, S-104 01 Stockholm, Sweden. 
Purpose: To determine the cai^ses of communicative disorders in children, who dp ngt speak but 
who are hearing and/or seeing normally, in order to further communicative development through 
variouis kinds of stimulation. 

Subjtctt: Swedish study: . 616 infants, ages 3 to 12 months; and 480 infants, ages to 13 
months. Finnish study: 1 ,062 infants, ages IV^ to 8Vi months (516girls and 546 boys). 



SubjMts were scretned in well-babY clinics where infants came for examinations. Child 
welfare in Finlarnl arKi Swedeh cx>vers 99 percent of all infants born. (See also R0§nrch R^t^tfng 
to ChUdrm, Bullmin 94, March August 1974. Study 34 CA-1 , pp. 37 38.) 

Flndlnui: Boys respond later than girls to communicative testing (approximately 4 weeks later at 
age 3 rr>onths) and their failure ta reapor>d stays higher through the whole ago'range tested. 
Duratipn: January 1976^June 1978. 

Oooptntkig groMptt): (1) Child Welfare of Stockholm County Council. (2) . Child Welfare and 
Child Clinic of Helsinki, Finland. 

Publloatlora: (1) A paper presefited at the XV International Congress of Pediatrics, New Delhi, 
India, 1977: BOEL - Saeening for early discovery of communicative disorders. (2) BOEL: A 
child welfare program for early screening of communication abilities. In Esr/y khntlHc^tlon of 
h^inglo$g, Basel, Switzerland: S. Karger, 1976. 

Intellectual 



^ 40.0A-1 ASSESSING AND FACILITATINQ MANIPULATIVE CURIOSITY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
INQUIRY IN YOUNG CHILDREN 



l^i 



^ InMttigatorU): W. Robert Kenzie, Ph.D., Research Officer IV, Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, 252 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5S 1 V6. 

Purpose: To develop a set of situational tasks for idiog^aphic assessment of manipulative curiosity 
and experimental inquiry; to use these tasks to explore and develop the inquiry climate that exists 
between child and interviewer (or teacher); and to ^compare the individual assessment with the 
child's inquiry behavior in the classroom. 

Subjects: Two samples of five children in grade 1 or grade 2, balanced for sex. Children wern 
selected randomly from an advanced private metropolitan school and from a small rural school. 
Mtthocb: Methods were developed (1) to use five task situations, ^each centered on a pui!zling 
phenomenon; (2) to facilitate and develop intrinsically motivated. experimental inquiry; and (3) to 
assess inquiry style idiographlcally. Subiedts were given the five tasks. Detailed individual protocols 
were qualitatively analyzed, and the fivcf tasks were evaluated in order to" reliably assess six 
centrally important curiosity/inquiry qualities. The result* were validated by classroom obs^rva-. 
tion and teacher interviews. 

FifMlingi: The pujzling phenomenon task situations elicited idiosyncratic curiosity/inquiry quali- 
ties that were consistent in some cases. With very few exceptions, it was possible to describe each 
chUd's inquiry style in a way that applied to all five tasks. Positive development was obtained in 
inquiry climate qualities. Comparison with classroom obs-ervation yielded varying agreement. 
Duration: September 1975-April 1978. 

Cooperating groupU): University of Toronto, I nstitute of Child Study. 

Pubtioitlom: A paper, presented at the American Educational Research Association Meeting, 
- 1977, is available from: ERIC Document Reproduction Service, Computer Microfilm International 
Corporation, 2020- 14th Street, North, Arlington, Virginia 22201. Order No, ED 139512 on 
microfiche or hard copy. 



4<M>A-2 ADAPTABILITY AND CREATIVITY IN RETARDED CHILDREN, 

lnvottlettor<i): Ellen L, Nuffer, M,A., Doctoral Student; and Joseph L. French, Ed D., Chairman, 
School Psychology program, Pennsylvania State University, 101 Cedar Building, University Park, 
Pennsylvania 16801* " 
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hirpOM: To provide evidence tor the best predictor (chronological age, mental age. creative 
thinking ability) ot adaptive ability (ability to demonstrate skills learned in one ^tting in a novel 
situation). 

kiblMti: 21 boys and 1 1 girls, ages 6 to 13. All children are educable mentally retarded (IQ - 50 
to 76) and attend public School classes. Some of the children are partially mainstreamed, 
Mttfiodi: All of the subjects are given the Torrance Figural Test of Creative^Thinking by the 
investigator using group administrations. All of the childi[en receive a standarci puzzle task by a 
teacher in the classroom, wbo has been taught this to 100 percent criterion. Total errors made 
during learning and the time taken are recorded. Then all of the children are asked to solve the 
same puzzle individually in an unfamiliar rpom with an unfamiliar male adtninistrator. Change in 
errors and time equals adaptive ability. Creative thinking scores, mental ages (from records), and 
chronological ages are fitted into a regression equation to predict^ adaptive ability. 
Otimtlim: 'January 1978-March 1978. 

ODoperating 9roup<t): Bald Eagle Area School District, Wingate, Pennsylvania. 



Inw o t H p t orU): Sharon L. James, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; Carol S, Eagen, f^.S., Lecturer; and 
Lynn C. Koss, B,A., Graduate Student, Division of Special Education and Rehabilitation, Syracuse 
University, 805 South Grouse Avenue, Syracuse, New York 13210. 

Purpott: To explore the relationship between the development of object permanence, causality, 
symbolic play, and language production in young normal and devGlopmentajly delayed children. 
SubiMlt: Four normally developing children, ages 10 to 21 months; m\jl.three developmentally 
delayed children, ages 18 to 32 months at the beginning of the study. All of the children attended 
a nursery program for typical and special children three mornings a week. 

Mathodi: The children's development of object permanence and causality was nr>easured by 
administering the appropriate Uzgiris Hunt (1975) Scales once every 3 weeks. Information about 
the children's development o( symbolic play wasxjathered by videotaping each child playing with a 
standard set of objects and toys every 3 weeks. Initial d§ta collection lasted for a period of 6 
months. The children's behaviors with these objects were analyzed using Lezine's (1973) and 
Sinclair de Zwart's (1971) descriptions of the behaviors which characterize the four stages of 
symbolic play. Data collection on language developnr>ent involved keeping weekly logs of the 
utterances produced during the nurstery sessions. In addition, the utterances produced during the 
videotaped sessions were transcribed and analyzed. All samples were analyzed for the frequency 
and persistence of use of the children's single words, for the referential function of the words, for 
the appearance and consistent use of two-word utterances, and for the semantic relations ex- 
pressed in these utterances. 

Fkidingi: Preliminary analyses have revealed sornb of the following major developnrwntal relation- 
ships: (1) When the children's production vocabularies consisted of fewer than 10 words which 
ware used frequently and persistently, their behaviors wjth objects indicated that they were in 
Stage 1 of symbolic play. They played with most or all of the objects in a short period of time, ^ 
and their primary behaviors were hitting, throwing, banging, and mouthing. On the object perma- 
nence task$,.they were able to find an object invisibly displaced once, but failed onihree invisible 
displacements. In terms of operational causality, children at this level gave a mechanical object 
back to an adult to activate, but did not attempt to activate it themselves, (2) By the time the 
children ware producing 10 or more single words frequently and persistently, they had moved into 
Stige 2 of symbolic play, playing with fewer objects and beginning to use some of the objects in 
more conventional ways. In terms of object permanence, they were able to find an object follow- 
ing three successive invisible displacements. In the early part of the sj^gle-word utterance stage, 
their performance on the causality scale was the same as before. Later in this stage, hoWQver, they 
would activate a mechanical object themselves after demonstration. (3) Children who progressed 



LANQUAQE AND COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT IN NORMAL AND 
DEVELOPMENTALLY DELAYED CHILDREN 
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to Brown's (1973) narly Stage I ol.lor>fluu^]u development (1.1 to 1,5 morphemes MLU) had also 
progressed lo Stage 3 symbolic play, ming all objects in appropriate ways (e.g., using the hairbrush 
to brush hair only). Children at this level found an object following three invisible displacements 
by searcfiinu systematically from the last screer> back to the first. Or) the causality task, they 
consistently activated tfie object themselves before demonstration. The relati6nship between the 
cognitive and UrnguiKie development of the delayed children appt^ars to parallel that of the normal' 
children. 

Duration: Jcirmary 1977 Juno 1978. 

COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN IN THE VISUAL ARTS 

InvtitifHitdrU): Michael J. Parsons, Ph.D.. Professor, Colletje of Education. University of Utah. 
Salt U':e City, Utah 841 12. 

Purpose: To ostat)lish staijes ol dt^vulopment in children's responses to works of visual art. 
Subjects: IbO gills and t)OYs in qradus kindertiart(3n through 12. 

Methods: Piagetian interviews were conducted using reproductior^s of paintinqs. Transcripts of the 
interviews were extensively analyzed. 

Findin^i: Results indicated identification and description of seven aspects of aesthetic response 
within oacfi nsr)ect of developmental stages. 
Duretion; Septernher 1 97b September 1977. 

COGNITIVE STYLES IN PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

InvtttigatorU): Kathryn N. Black, f^P-. Associate Pr*ufessor; ar^d Ann Lincoln, M.S., Graduate 
Student. Psycholocjitral Sciences. Purdue University. West Lafayette. Indiana 47907. 
Purpose: To investigate the interest consistency of response tempo and accuracy relationships 
across three cognitive tasks. 

Subjects: 22 girls and 22 boys, ages 36 to 65 months. 

Methods: Three different tests were individually administered in two separate sessions. The pri- 
mary rniMSure ol response style was the Kansas Reflection-lmpulsivity Scale for Preschoolers 
(KRISP). The Preschool Embedded Figures Test (PEFT) was also administered. Although accuracy 
scores on tfiis lest operationally define field independence-dependence, PEFT errors (maximum of 
two per Ntem) and response latencies were also obtained to investigate the genoralizability of 
reflection impulsivity to this cognitive-perceptual task. The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
(PPVT) *was the tfiird test in tho btattery. Response latencies were recorded to assess the across- 
situation consistency in response tempo. Verbal mental age and IQ scores were also derived from 
PPVT performance. 

Findings: Significant netiativo correlations between KRISP total errors and^mean response laten- 
cie?s were found. PEFT intratask correlations were considerably smaller, and generally nonsignifi- 
cxjnt. No significant 'relationship was found between PPVT errors and latencies. Relative consis- 
tency in KRISP and PEFT error scores was evidenced. Support for sorhe degree of generalizability 
in res^H>nse times was also demonstrated with the highest intertask latency relationship found for 
the KRISP-PPVT. Latency correlations were also significant, Finally, latency correlations across 
the PPVT and PEFT were significant, although of low magnitude. The greater similarity in re- 
sponse foVmat between the KRISP and PPVT may partially account for the apparent greater 
magnitude of relationship in latencies on these two tasks. There is also a possibility of situatifonal 
confound, since the KRISP and PPVT were consistently administered by one experimenter in a 
sirMile session, and the PEFT was administered in a separate session by one of thrfee other ^xperi- 
rmnters, - " ' r 

Duration: 197^1977. 
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404)»-« TMI DEVlLOPMf NT OF TEMPORAL AND SPATIAL RELATIONAL UNDERSTANDINGS 

lnvMt<9«tor(i): Willium J. Friedman, Ph.D., Assistant Profossor , Department of Psychology, Ober- 
linColk»flO,Oborlin,Ohi^j 44074. - 

Purpotr To trace the (lovelupmont of certain temporaf and spatial relational terms as they come 
to bo used with reference to morw than one r(»ference obiect/evfjnt. and to compare those acquisi 
lions with certain indices of cognitive development. 

|Subi«ctt: 13 children, mje 3. and 12 childr«n, age 5, approximately fialf of each sex. drawn from 
two private nursery schools and a public day care ajnter, 

* Mtthodt: Subjects' coniprehension of sets of temporal und spatiaU<ilational terms was tested with 
one or two reference evenis/obiocts. The design allowed contrast of relatiorial and absolute under- 
standings of terms, and comparison of tfiis development with thn ability to seriate and order events 
in time. 

FindinQi: Certain spatial rMlalional uses precede temporal relational uses Coyhitive measures share 
minimal specific common variance with linguistic nnuisures. even though most show substantial 
increases between ages 3 and 5. 
Duration: March lOyy-^rorTipleted. 

Cooparating group(s): National Science Foundation Institutional Giant, 



THE EFFECTS OF EXPERIMENTER IMPOSED ORGANIZATION VS, SELF-QENERATED 
ORGANIZATION AND AGE ON SIMULTANEOUS MULTIPLE CODING IN FREE RECALL 

lnvMtK»ator<$): Sadie A. Grimmett, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education, Institute for Child 
Study. Indiana University. 10th ahd By pass 46v Bloomington. Indiana 47401; and Penny Githens. 
Graduate Student. Interdisciplinary Doctoral Program on Youpg Children. Smith Research Center. 
2805 East 10th, Bloomington. Indiana 47401. 

Purpo««: To describe any multiple codes included in memorial representations of young children; 
to determine whether multiple coding is rnfluer^ced by age, and to determine if the basis given for 
sorted pictures (i.e., organization) influences multrple coding in memory. 

SubiMtt: 64 black children (32 girls and 32 boys) (jqual numbers seU^^ted from kindergarcen, 
from grades 1 and 5, and from grade 6. The children attended three elementary schools located in 
^.Ihe same general area of a small midwestern city. Parental permission was obtained for each chilcjj 
Mtthodt: Twenty pictures of familiar things divisible into four cateigories by color, action, and 
taxonomy were used. An example of a categorical group \s people with blue clothing walking. The 
younger children received 16 of 20 pictures in an effort to equate task difficulty. One-half of the 
children were shown the catt^orit^ with one third of these given one basis (color, actiori. or 
category) for the groupings. The other half formixl' their own groupings and bases for groupings. 
All children were given the three seis of retrieval cues following the sorting task. The order of 
these cues was counterbalanced across the children. The basic design applied to the data was a 2 
(organisation: imposed vs. generated) x 2 (sex: male vs. female) x 2 (age: younger vs. older) x 3 
(retrieval cue: color vs. action vs. taxpnomy) with the last factor a repeated measure. 
Finding!: Preliminary analyse^ revealed a significant main effect of retrieval cues but no effect for 
type of organization. 
Duration: May 1977-December 1977/ 
Oooptritinggroupfs): Spencer Foundation. 
Publiettioni: A report is available Uom: Institute for Child Study. 
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40-DM THE EFFECT OF MOTHER CHILD COMMUNICATION ON COGNITIVE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD 

lnvtfti(|«tor(t>: Roburt D Hess, Ph L) , loo I. Jacks Protossot of Child Education, School of 
Education, Stanford UnivorsitV. Stifliford, California 94305; and Hiroshi A/unna, Ph.D., Profonft^K, 
' Faculty of Education, Univorsity of Tokyo, 7-3-1 Hongo, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo 11 3, Japan. 

Purpoit: To -corTiparo m two cultures (tlie United States and Japan) the patterns of nnaternal 
cornnnunication and teactiiruj styles that influence children's cognitive socialization. 
Sub)«ctf: 67 ArTu^ric an and 76 Japanese mother-child pairs from various socioeconomic strata. 
Mtthodt: Developmental rnoai5ures were administered wlien the children were ages 3.75, 4, 5, and 
6, Included were measures of ttie cfiild's perceptual discrimination. Communication skills, motor 
development, school readiness, recall, visual matching, language, and conservation abilities. 
Mothers and preschool teachers were interviewed when the child was age 3.75. Parental question- 
naires were also administered when children were aiies 5 and 6. 

Findingi: Major patterns in maternal communication and teaching styles are similar in the two 
culturi^s, ihougti there are differ(mcos in the rank order of influential variables. In general, attitudes 
and strategies tx>ngruent with the habitual pattern of tha par ticular culture seem to be more 
effective. 

Duration: June 1972 September 1977. 

Cooperating group($): (D Spencer Foundation. (2) Japanese Society for Promotion of Science. 
Publications: Ihlormalion is available Irom the investigators. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF INFORMATION ACQUISITION STRATEGIES 



InvtftigatorU): Frederick J Morrison; PIvD., Visiting Associate Professor, Institute of Child 
Development. University of Minnesota, 51 East River Road, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455. 
Purpose: To investigate the extent and nature of initial alerting and encoding differences in early 
school age childien. 

Subjtctf: Childri^n, ages 5 and 8, and adults from middle class families and schools. 
Mathods: Subjects received a tachistoscopic presentation of the- following stimulus sequence: 
(1). a warning signal. (2) followed at varying intervals^of one stimulus (geometric form); (3) fol- 
lowed, after a varying intorstimulus interval, by ^ second form. Subjects were instructed to press a 
button upon deciding whether the two stimuli were the sanqe or different. 

Findingt: Younger subjects take longer to optimally alert than do older subjects. Alertness fluctu- 
ates in relatively predictable cycles, different for each age group. Younger children appatr to 
control their level ot alertness less well than older children. Younger subjects show little difference 
in encoding single items but greater problems in retrieving items for later match. 
Duration: June 1975 June 1978. 

Cooptrating group(t): National Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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EARLY SYMBOLI2ATION 



Inmtigatorit): Dennie Wolf; Ph,D,, Research Assistant; Howard Gardner, Ph.D., Research Asso- 
ciate; and Pat McKernon and Jennifer Shotwell, Researchers, Project Zero-Infant Symbolization, 
Graduate School of Education, 316 Longfellow Hall, Harvard University, 13 Appian Way, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 021 38, 

Purpota: To investigate the developmental course of early symbolization skills in diverse media 
including language, symbolic play, two-dimensional activities (drawing and writing), three-dimen- 
sional activities (clay and blocks), music, number, and -movement; and to study children's early 
encounters with and comprehension -of televised material. 
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8ub)tctt: Six Qirls and four hoys from middle class fomilios. who fuive been observtjd sinco iK)o 2, 
Mtthodt: This study combines the methods of naturalistic observation, ex[)erirTient, and inter 
view. In wjeekly sessions, children are observed in tfieir fiome environments as they [)lay S[)onta 
neously. Ir) addition, chikiren are regularly tested to measure tfieir currunt level oi [hh for munctj in 
the diverse nuKiia rnentionod in tfie Purpose. Tests of porfoimance in Ifiese m(Hii<i includt^ lt(^rns 
from standardized tt^sts as well as in-house assessments. Children are tusted quarterly for overall 
inlellectual development using the U/giris Hunt Scales, Bayley 'Scales of Infant Development, and 
McCarthy Scales of Children's Abfjltlt^s. Parents are regularly interviewed conc:erning thnit cliil 
dren's progress ^ 

Findings: Basic cognitive skills a[)poar to underly broad symbolic comfuUenaJ. Tfiere a|)pear lo'he 
individual differences in the manners in which cfiildren move toward symbolic competence. 
Duration: 197^1979. 

Cooptrating groupd): Spencer Fountiution. Cfiicago. 

Publications: Information is available from Harvard Pro|t)ct Z(mo. 

40-DB 9 MULTISENSORY SERIATION 



/ Invastigator(s): Richard J. Hotmann, Pfi.D.. Prottissor. Department of Educational Psyciiolugy. 

Miami University, 118 McGuftey Hall, Oxford. Ohio 45056. 

Purposa: To compare dnd contrast seriating befiavior InMween normal and learniru] disabled chil 



( / . 



^ S dren. 



Subjacts: Normal and learning disabled boys and girls, ages 7 to 1 1 ..Approximately 40 learning 
f disabled cfiildren are involved. 

' MatKods: Strategies within each sense modality (tactile, kinesthetic, auditory, and visual) are 

assessed -tn an attempt to differentiate learning disabled types. Four sets of seriation tasks have 
been developed - one within each sense modality. The initial sort involves eight objects followed 
by three insertion elements. Tfie data will be analyzed regarding nonscaler response patterns from 
a scaling view and using ANOVA to compare performances. Sense modality will be treated as a 
single independent variable. 

Findings: Pilot data on 100 normal and 25 learning disabled children suggest a quantitative 
difference but no significant qualitative difference between learning disabled and normal children. 
The pilot study did not employ auditory seriation and had an unsatisfactory tactile seriation task. 
Duration: June 197&June 1978. 
Cboparating group(s): McGuf fey Laboratory School. 



40-08-10 ASSESSING REPRESENTATIONAL SPACE IN YOUNG CHILDREN ^ 

Invastigator(s): Richard J^l-^ofmpnn. Ph.D., Professor. Department of Educational Psychology, 
Miami University, 118 McGutfey Hall, Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

Purposa: To develop instrumentation and scoring criteria to use to assess the' developmt? 
phenomenon of spatial representation. ^ 
Subjacts: 100 boys and girls, ages 4, 5, and 6. 
Mathods: • The children were tested indivkiually and required to represent 22 figures. The figures 
were scored according to 140 criteria based on the work of Piaget and Inhelder. Data are being 
analy/ed using multidimensional scaling procedures. 
Duration: January 1975 Fall 1978. 
CDoparatin0group(s): McGuffeV Laboratory School. 
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40.Oi.11 CONFIRMATION OF ORDER WITHIN MODE OF REPRESENTATIONAL SPACE 

( 

InvMttgatorU): Richard J. Hofmaiin, Ph.D., Professor, Dopmtriiont of Educational Psychofogy 
tVtlami Univorsily. 1 18 tVlcGiiffoy Htill. Oxford, Ohio 450b6. 

PurpM*: To vority ompirical order within mod« of ropresontation reconstruction, roaignition, 
and refiroductioti. 

Su^^: Intolloctually noinial children, (Kjtis 5.5 to 6.75 (62 boys and 48 girls). 
Mt#o^: Th« children were iisked to represent a ( ircle and a square (Design A of the Bender 
Gestalt Test) in various positions using throe modes of representation. ANOVA and scaling pro- 
ctidures were used. 

Findlngi: The oider of representation was confirmed reconstruction > recognition > repro- 
duction. Scalability was extremely high. ANOVA results (p < .01). 
. Duration: Juno 1975 Deconiher 1977. 

Cooperating group(s): McGuffey Laboratory School. 

40^OB 12 CONSERVATION OF INTERIOR VOLUME: SOME RECONSIDERATIONS 

lnvattig«tor(s): Richard J. Hofmann, Ph.D., Professor. Department of Educational Psychology, 
IV1i<inii University, 1 18 McGuffey Hall, Oxford, Ohio 4505G, 

Purpose: To study the notion of loainiiui sets using multiple (nine) conservation of interior 
volume tasks. ■ v 

. Subiects: Pilot Study 200 girls and boys, ixies 7 to 13, were individually tested. FinaJ Study (in 
progress) Anticipate using 120 giils ;ind boys, ages 7 to 12. 

Mtthods: Thrt^e sefs of three tasks ;ire employed. Each set varies Set 1 is a transformation with 
an ciddeii block. Set 2 is a tiansfor mation with a subtracted block, ;ind Set 3 is a traditional 
PiiKietian transformation. A Latin square with repeated measures is the anticipated statistical 
' ♦ treatment. 

Findingi: Pilot study data indicate tfiat exceptionally young children appear to conserve but aro 
really responding using a learning set. The investigator expects to fiiKl age related trends. 
Duration: Spring 1974 January 1979. 
Cooperating group(s): l\/1cGuf fey Laboratory School. 

40-DB-13 REPRESENTATION II: INTELLECTUAL REALISM 

lnve«tigator(t): Richard J. Hofmarin, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Educational Psychology, 
iVliami University. 1 18 McGuffoy Hall, Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

Purpose: To understand tlie distinction between recognition and .reproduction ^as it relates to 
representation in 4-, 5-, and 6 year-old children. 
Subjects: Normal girls and boys, ages 3 to 7. 

Methods: Children are involved in .recognition tasks of the human figure (primitive types) on 
charts. The children make hutnah figure drawings and must represent by drawing a knitting needle 
thrust through an orange. Characteristics (Piagetian representation) are compared from one task to 
• another. One-to-one testing and interactions are employed. 
Findlngsi Recognitten is remarkably advariced oyer reproduction. Ttie role of intelleotual realism 
is still not ful,|y understood and requires much more testing. 
Duration: September 1977-December 1978. 
Cooperating group(s): McGuffey Laboratory School. 
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THI TADK>LE: DEVELOPMENTAL 8UUTAQES IN HUMAN FIGURE DRAWING 



kiVMlifttorft): Richa^rd J. Hotmann. Ph.D.. Prof(«sor. Dopariment of Educational Psychology, 
Miami University, IIBMcGuftey Hall, Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

Purpbit: To verify an hypothosi7«d tivo-stago devolopmental sftquoncf^ in represontmn human 
flgiires. 

SubtMtt: Approximately 2.500 (cross-stjctional) cfiildren. agos 4 to 6.5. and approximat(jly 36 
(3-year longitudinal) children, agt^s 4 to 7. 

MttlKKto: Tfie stag«s wore initially idonttfiod using cross-soctional data. Longitudinal data were 
needed to establish tfio validity of tho stages. The longitudinal sample, altfiough small, has pro- 
vided one human figure drawing every month fur 3 years. Scalirig procedures wore employed. 
Flndingi: T he substages have been clearly identified. Tfioro is strong ovid«nce that tfiey are dovol 
oprrHintal. w 
Duration: Spring 1975 Aujust 1978. 
Cooperating group(t): f^cGuffey Laboratory Scfiool. 



40-DB 16 PICTORIAL HUMOR AND INCONGRUITY IN YOUNG CHILDREN 

InvMtigatorU): Richard J. Hofmann. Pfi.p.. Professor, Department of Educational Psychology, 
Miami University, 118 McGuffoy Hall, Oxford, Ohio 45056. and Jed Docfiurty, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor, School of Psychology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903. 
Purpose: To describe the role and function of incongruity in the humor of young children, and to 
establish a theoretical model tfiat can generate humorous series of cartoons. 
Subi«ctt: Normal girls and boys, ages 3 to 7. 

Mtthckb: Both sexes are involved in the research because there is uncertainty 'as to what role sex 
will play. The researchers have started with 4-year olds and will work up and then down by age. 
Four sets of pictorial cartoons are emplC5yed. Each set has six variations one theme. Children are 
^ questioned about wfiat is and is not funny. They are asked to order pictures within the set 

according to how fiK^ny they are. Scaling procedures are being\jsed initially. 
Finding!: It took a year to establish a theoretical model tfiat'^al lowed the researchers to success* 
fully generate four sets of six cartoons. 
Duration: January T5T7'Cor\tinuing. 
Cooparatinii group(s): McGuffey Laborc^tory Sqjiool. 



40-DB-ie HOW DO NORMAL^AND RETARDED CHILDREN COME TO UNDERSTAND 
PIAQETIAN CONSERVATION? 

InvMtigitorU): Dorothy Field, Ph.D., Research Fellow, Institute of Human Development, Uni- 
versity of California, 1203 Tolman Hall, Berkeley, California 94720. 

Purpost: To compare the responses of young normal children to training in Piagetian conservation 
with the learning e)jhiftited by mildly retarded children of similar MA; and to determine whether 
children younger tfian CA 5 can be trained in conservation using the strict criteria of Piaget: 
permanence and generalization of acquisition. 

Subitctt: For this study, part of d continuing series, 85 nursery^ school girls and boys, ages 36 to 
61 months, were tested. Sixty-three of the children were assigned to one of nine groups, balanced 
for MA, CA, sex, school, and pretest score. The subjects were representative of a wide rangel 6f 
socioeconomic status and race. 

Mtthodi: A 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design investigated the importance of identity (I), reversibility (R), 
and compensation (C) explanations given during verbal rule trairiing. Groups comprised pure I, R, 
and C as well as all possible combinations (IR, IC, RC, IRC); a learning set group with no verbal 
rule; and a control group with other activities.^ Training consisted of three sessions of oddity 
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ttaining of number and length roncepts. Posttest retiuired justification as well as judgment tor 
mass, liquid, m\6 weight as well as number and length. A delayed posttest was also given after 2H 
to 5 rTionths, Differences in understanding of relational terms (more, less, sanrw) were also studied, 
FIndlnat: Retarded and normal children performed very similarly in number of quantities con- 
servtKl the I effect was most important, closely followed by R; whereas, C training had little value. 
Similarities also were found in the kinds dt justifications given for each concept. Where there were 
differences in outcome, retarded children tended to perform more competently. Most nursery 
school children acxiuired some understJKiding, but in most cases, only those children of MA > 60 
months acxuiirod conservation when judged by the strict criteria. Differences were found' in train- 
ing groups in this subset of highiir MA children as well. 
Ouratlofi:. August l976^January 1978, 

Cooptrating group(t): University of California, Harold E, Jones Study Center, 
Publications: Field, D, Thd importance of the verlxil content in the training of Piagetian conser- 
vation skills. Chi/d D^vlopmmit, December 1977. (This is. the study of the mildly r:etarded 
rhildror> with whom the children in thiS'Sfudy aro being (x^mparedj 

DEVELOPMENTAL NORMS TWO INFORMATION PROCESSING TASKS 

lnv«ftioator(t): Morris Eson, Ph,D'., Professor, Psychology Department; State University of 
Now York, 1400 Washington 'Avenue, AJbahy, Mew York 12222.) 
PurpoM: To establish norms on information processing tasks. 

Subi«ctt: 15 boys and 45 girls ijj grades 1 , 3, 5, 7, 9,^gnd 11, and 30 Wults, ages 60+. 

Mathods: Performances on ^railmaking and Stroop Color-Word tasks were timed. Differences in 

scores for noninterference and intorferencti wore compared. 

Findings: Handling of interference follows an expected developmental trend. 

Duration: January 1977-completed. 

Publications: Norms are available from the investigator. ' « 

* 

MEMORY AND LEARNING PROCESSES IN SCHOOL AGE CHILDREN 

invMtigatorit): David Waugh; MA., Graduate Student; and Graham A. Nuthall, Pf^.D,, Professor, 
Education Department, University of Canterbury, Private Bag, Chfistchurch, New Zealand. 
Purpose: To determine the role of mental imagery in associative learning as it relates to levels of 
intellectual ability and age. 

Subitctt: 32 girls and 16 boys, age 8; and 32 girls and 16 boys, age 10, selected frt>m normal 

. school classrooms. 

Mithodt: Nouns selected from children's reading books were used in a sentence embedded paired 
associate learning task. Experimental subjects were given careful instructions in the use of imagery 
during learning trials/ D&ta were analyzed in a 2 x 2 analysis of variance (age x treatment with 
ability level as covariatq). 

Findihgi: Imagery has a signifrcant effect (contrary to Horowitz and Levin, 1972), but age effect 
disappears when ability level is used a§ a covariate. 
Duration: May 1975-completed. 

PubliMitioni: A report is available from Professor NuthalL » 

MEMORY AND LEARNING PROCESSES IN SCHOOL AOE CHILDREN 

lnvMtlB«tor(t): Barry Brooker, B.A., Graduate Student; and Graham A. Nuthall, Ph.D., Professor, 
Education Department, University of Canterbury, Private Bag, Christghurch, New Zealand. 
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PiKpoM: To investujatw children's knowled()e ot th«ir own learninc) processes and the relationship 
of these processes to their ability to learn and rocttil textual materials in a school setting, 
tllll|»cti: Childror>, afles 11 to 13. drawr) from intact school classes. 

Mithodi: In Study I. 20 children, aoes 1 1 to 12, were interviowixl to cletermine the nr>ethods they 
used to learn from set texts. In Study II, children's reported learning and study nrwthods were^ 
correlated with results of a recafi test on set text materials. In Study III, 41, boys and 51 Qirls from 
lour school classes were randomly assigned to four groups. An experimental comparison of text 
recall was made of groups instructcKl to use imagery, make a logical analysis, check vyord fre- 
quency, and simply learn for" a test. i 
Duration: May 1975-continuing. 

Publlcatiom: Brooke^, B. Learning memory processes in. the classroom. Master's Thesis, Uni 
versity of Canterbury. EducvStion Department. 1977. ' v 

!■ 

f 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE KID SCALE 

lnvMtigator($): Lew S. Katotf, M.A., Doctoral Student, and Joanotte Reutor, Ph.D.. Professor! 
Department of Psychology, Kent State University, Kent. Ohio 44242. 

Purpose: To develop an empirically normed and validated infant screening measure that can be 
connpleted by the child's caretaker. 

Subi«ctt: 420 mothers of infants less than 13 mohths of age from all socioeconomic levels. 
Mtthodi: Sample mothers were administered a pilot questionnaire. The data from the pilot 
questionnaire, along with a review of 70 published and unpublished infant assessment tool?, were 
used to determine the most <K)e discriminating items and to provide norms for each item. 
Findings: A previous pilot qut?slipnnaire was administered to 100 mothers, and 20 percent of the 
itenn pool was- eliminated on the basis of lack of behavioral specificity. 
Duration: January 1976-January 1978. 

Cdoptratiny group<s): Bureau ot Education tor Handicapped; Office of Education; Education 
Division, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

WECHSLER rNTELLIGENCE SCALE FOR CHILDREN-R (WISC-R) STABILITY 

Invtttigatoris): JuneM. Tuma, Pfi.D;, Chief Psychologist; and Alan S. Appelbaum, Ph.D., Staff 
Psychologist, Division of Child and Adolescent Psychiatry, Department of Psychiatry and Behav- 
ioral Science, .University ot Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, Texas 77550. 
Purpoit: To determine the stability of Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children-R (WISC-R) intelli- 
gence quotients across time. 

Subjtcti: 23 boys and 22 girls, ages 7 to 15, The sample consists of normal children divided into 

high and low ability levels. ^ • ' 

Mtthodi: All children were given the WISC-R twice within 2 weeks. Multivariate analysis with age, 

sex. and IQwas the statistical treatment used. / 

Findingi: No differences were found between the first and second testings, indicating that 

WISC-R is not susceptible to practice effects. 

Dunrtion: September 1976-November 1977, 



COMPARATIVE STANFORD-BINET PERFORMANCE OF RETARDED 
AND NONRETARDED CHILDREN 

' ft- 

InvMtlgfttorU): Liam K. Grimley, Ph.D^, Chairperson, Department of Special Education, Indiana 
State University, Terre Haute, Indianaj47809; and Ralph L. Lewis, M.S., School Psychometrist, 
Elkhart Community Schools, Elkhart, Tndiana 46514. 



PurpcMt: To comparo Stanford BinfJt pertormdnco of retarded and nonrotardcKi children using 
Guilford's Structure of Intellect Model. 

SubJ«ott: 30 r/Jtarded children (IQ, 35 to 60) aofi 30 nonrutarded children (IQ. 90 and above) 
matched in pairs. The niembers of each pair are equ.Ked as closely as pt)ssible on the basis of 
riwntal age and sex. Mental age sa)re* ranged from 4.5 to 7.5 years. 

Mtthodt': Ifi addition to a' routine item analysis for all Stanford Binet test KorVis. (he Meeker 
designed Structure of Intellect. Prof iles was plotted for each Stanford Binel protocol, witfi com- 
parisons of the various aptitude factors and groups. Data were then subiected to statistical ^analysis. 
Duration: AiK]ust 1976-Oecember 1977. 



AS8ESSMENT0F PRESCHOOL CHILDREN IN DAY CARE AND HEAD START PROGRAMS 

InvattigatorU): Sylvia B. Koftler, M.S., Assisl.int Professor. Special tducalion Section, Depart 
iiient of Education, Purdue University, South Campws Courts - L, Wos( Lafay(?(te, Iridiana 47907. 
Purpost: To identify low functioning children. 

Subjects: no boys and OOijirls. ngrs 3 to 5 140 children enrolled in day care [)rografTis and 60 
children in Head Start programs: 

Methods: The Denver Developmental Screening Test was administered to all subjects. Subjects 
were observed in their educational/sOcial environments before (esling, and obstuvations were made 
of particular types of behavior recorded (e.g., out-uf-seat inattenUon behavio^s, social interactions 
with peers or with staff, etc.). In addition, o^ch child's ocular function was evaluated. All assess- 
ments were completed by students enrolled in an education class entitled "Assessment of Excep- 
tional Children/' 

Findings: Head Start children as a group have more developmental delays than the day care 
population. Although Head Start children are somewhat older, the percentage of children exhibit- 
ing failures is close to 30 percent of the enrollment. 
Duration: September 1977-June 1978. 



A PIAQETIAN BASIS FOR EVALUATING THE BENDER QESTALT PROTQCOLS QF 
YOUNG CHILDREN 

InvntigatorU): Richard J. .Hofmann, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Educational Psychology, 
Miami University, 118 McGuffey Hall, Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

Rurpote: To present a Piagetian scoring system for the Bender Gestalt Test (BGT) as an alternative 
to the Koppit/ system. 

Subjects: 107 normal girls and boys, ages 6 to 9. 

Mtthodt: The research naethodology included test-retest. group vs. individual administration, 
interrater reliability, scalability, etc. The general psychonaetric properties of the Koppi.tz systerh 
are compared to the Piagetian system. 

Findingi: Without refinennent, the Piagetian system having two' subscore categories (topological 
and euclidean scores) is virtually identical psychometrically to the Koppit/ system. Efforts are 
being made to refine the Piagetian system. 

Duration: March 1977-February 1978, . \ , ^ 

A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF THE BENDER GESTALT TEST <BQT) 

lnvMti«ator(t>: Richard J. Hofmann, Ph.D.; Lydia R. Hofmann, Ph.D.; and Rarmond Carleton, 
Ph.D., Department of Educational Psychology, Miami University, 118 McGuffey Hall, Oxford 
Ohio 45056. , , V 
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hirpoM: To compare and contrast several methods of administering the BGT (group vs. indi- 
"WwaD; several methods of scorlng the BGT (Koppit/ vs, Piagot). and several nr>ethods of .grouping 
BGT respon$«s (by design; by scoring category). 

Sub|M^: Approximately 200 boys and girls, agos 6, 7, and 8 over a G-year period. 
MtthcMli: The research employed a counterbalanced design for administration to got test-rotost as 
well as multitrait, multimethod. materials and standardized test criteria for 3rd. 4th, 6th, and 6th 
grades in reading, arithmetic, etc. 

Flndingi: Group administered tests have significantly greatfjr predictive validity than individually 
administered tests. There is no apparent difference in reliability as a function of test odrninistra 
tion or scoring procedure. 

Duration: July 1972 January 1979. - , ' 

Coop«rtting group<$)T Ki^amer Elementary School. OxforCf, Ohio. 
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FACTORIAL VALIDITY OF THE DEFINING ISSUES TEST 



lnvMtlo«tor(s): Richard J. Hofmann, Ph.D., Professor; Douglas f^iller, Ph.D.. Associate Professor; 
and Howard Epstein. Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Depart merjj of Educational Psychology, fVliami 
University. 118 McGuffey Hall, Oxford. Ohio 45066. 

P^«^PO**: To study the relationship bet^Art;on age and moral judgment as measured by the Defining 
Issues Test. 

SublMtt: Approximately 120 subjects in each age group: 14 to 17;. 18 to 21 ; and 22 to 30. The 
population included both sexes and high school students, college students, and college graduates. 
Methods: Rest's Defining Issues Test was modified for comjSuter scoring. Factor analysis, factor 
scores, and discriminant analysis were emptoyed. 
Duration: Sunng>er 1975'December 1977. 
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ANALYSIS OF DEVELOPMENTAL LEARNING SKILLS 



lnvfttig«tor($): John N. DickersonrM.M.. School Psychologist; and Jack J. Shively, M:S., School 
Psychologist, South Bend Community School Corporation, 635 South Main Street, South Bend. 
Indiana 46601. 

Purport: To help identify children with skill developmental lags at the beginning of the kinder- 
garten level. 

Subitcts: 650 children, age 4; and'550 children, age 5. 

MtttKHb: Beginning kindergarten level was chosen to help eliminate the faHur^ syndrome with the 
hope of promoting a pleasant school experience. The Analysis of Developmental Learning Skills 
(ADLS) is an instr^^irmnt- designed by the investigators to measure developmental growth levels in 
tithe areas, and to aid the teacher in providing various levels of instruction in order to meet a 
child's needs early in the school experience. This instrument was developed as a result of 18 years 
of res^rch. It was adhninistered on a pre- and posttest schedule by classroom teachers, teacher 
^des. elementary counselors, resource teachers, or resource teachers' aides. Results were retui;ned 
to a qentral offiqe where comparisons were made, reports written, and cqmparative results made 
available to teachers. Statistical treatment was performed by the Yale University Computer 
Division, 

Findlngi: The ADLS has been used to identify possible learning disabilities, and hearing and 
visually impaired language, conceptual, and Social developmental lags. 
Duration: 1959-continuing. 



Oooptrating group^t): Yale University, tqmputer Division. 
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TOWARD OBJECTIVITY IN^DIAQNOSINQ LEARNING DISABILITIES: 
REFINEMENT OF ESTaIliSH^D PROCEDURES 



InvtttigatorU): Marvin Goodman, Ph.D., Chief Psychologist; and Ellas Mina, M.A., Psychoedu- 
cational Consultant. Board of Education ^ for the Borough of North York, 64 Ameer Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M6A 2L3. 

Purpose: To describe a comprehensive assessment procedure and diagnosis of learning disability, 
including a systematic, psychoeducationally oriented methodology. 

Subjtctt: 540 children, ages 6.0 to 1 1 .1 1 , equally divided by sex and socioeconomic background. 
The children were of average intellectual functioning and were not experiencing academic or other 
difficulties \n school. 

Methods: Data wore obtained on 21 widely used psychological tests or subtests. Comparison!^ 
were carried out with regard to sex, ages, and socioeconomic status differences. Factor analytical 
computattons were employed in order to minimize data redundancies in the comprehensive assess- 
rTier>t procedure. 

Findings: In addition to the inappropr iateness of using certain tests, three main factors emerged: 
leasoning. auditory sequencmg, and sound blending. Up-to-date norms are available for 21 psycho- 
logical tests or subtests. 
Duration: 1970-completed. 

Publications: A paper is available from the investigator. The cost per copy, including handling and 
postage, is $5.00, payable to the Board of Education for the Borough of North York. 

VALIDITY OF THE MISSOURI CHILDREN'S BEHAVIOR CHECKLIST 

Investigator (s): Nick A. DeFilippis, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, Augusta 
College, Augusta, Georgia 30904. 

Purpose: To determine the clinical qtility of a commonly used behavior checklist. The Missouri 
Children's Behavior Checklist (MCBC). 

Subjtcts: 543^girls and boys, ages 5 to 16, selected from public schools of a midwestern com- 
munity, from en institution for disturbed children, and from a psychology clinic, ' / < 
Methods: Mothers of 302 normal children completed the MCBC, and these norms were reported 
for^»^- and 9-year-old boys and girls. Counselors of the institutionalized children also completed the 
MCBC on 77 boys and girls. These MCBC scores were compared to the scores of the normal 
children. The mother-completed MCBC scores of 65 children seen in a psychology clinic were 
examined. 

Ftndines: Socioeconomic status had no eftect on MCBC scores. IQ demonstrated only a small 
effect on one of the six MCBC scales - sociability. Children' institutionalized for aggression had 
higher aggression scores than normal children. Using a cut-off of one standard deviation above.the 
mean for total deviant items scored provides a useful method for identifying children in need of 
psychological treatment. > ' ' ^ 

Duration: September 1977-February 1978. 

Cooperating group(s): (1) University of Iowa, Department of Psychology. (2) Anni^ Wittenmyer 
Home, Davenport, Iowa, 



DEVELOPMENT OF A PIAGlETIAN ASSESSMENT DEVICE 



Investigator(s): Barry Wadswdrth, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Psychology and" 
Education, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 01075. 

Purpofe: To design a developmental assessment scaie that can be used with children from the time 

they are age 4 through adulthood. 

Subjects: To date, 30 girls and 30 boys, ages 6 to 1 6. 
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Mtthodt: A set ot 29 semisiandardired tasks based on the work of Slephans has been developed. 
The (asks were designed to reflect the fixed Sequence in which children acquire knowledge. 
Cognitive abilities assessetl by ifie task items include; classification, symbolic imagery. concreU? 
reasoning, conservation of length, substance, weight, and volume, spatial orientation, and formal 
reasoning. Reliability and validity analyses are being conducted for each item. 
Duration: 19750978. 

Cooptriting. oroupU): (1) South Hadley Public Schools. (2) Gorge Child Study Center. South 
Hadley, Massachusetts. 

PuMicationi: Wadswonh, B Pi^t for th0 classroom teacher. New York. Longman. Inc.. 1978. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPT OF TEMPERATURE IN CHILDREN 

- lnv«ttl9«torU): Sidney Strauss. Ph.D.. Senior Lecturer. School of Education. Tel-Aviv University. 
Tel-Aviv, Ramat Aviv, Israel. 

Purpose: To determine the nature o1 the development o1 qualitative^ iand quantiiativo reasoning 
about the following concepts as they pertain to temperature: direct %^nci ion. inyorse lunclf\)n. 
proportions, intensive physical quantity, and tepidness. 

Subjtctt: 400 children half advantaged., half disadvantaged; approximately equal nurTibors of 
boys and guls. Advantaged children were ages 3% to 1314. disadvantaged children Were ages 414 to 
1473. , . > 

Methods: Each child was tested individually and received seven classes of items. Intensity and 
tepidness questions were asked qualitatively arid quantitatively, i.e., intensity involved mixing 
, .same terriperature water (hot + hot; 70*" C + 70^ C); and tepidness involved mixing differtnit 
temperature water (hot + cold. 70*" C + 10° C). Direct function, in^verse function, and proportions 
involved heating varying amounts of water. Childngn were asked to resolve conflicts between 
qualitative and quantitative reasoning aboiTrfrTter^ity thet they themselves produced. 
'Findings: Qualitative intensity reasoning has a U-shaped development; i.e.. young children solve 
the tasks, intermediate age children do not. while older, children do again. This was found for 
advantaged but not disadvantaged children. Similar to the findirigs on intensity were the findings 
for the other concepts. Qualitative tepidness tasks were solved by 4-year olds. Quantitative prob- 
lems were solved only Vom age 11. Conflict situations (e.g., a child argues that cold + cold - cold 
and 10 C + 10 C = 20*^ C) showed young cTiildren not recognizing conflict, intermediate age 
children changing qualitative reasoning, and older children changing quantitative reasoning. 
Duration: April 1976-completed. 
Cooperating groupU): Israeli Ministry of Education. 
' Pubiicationt: A research report will be available in manuscript form. 

40-DM EYE MOVEMENTS AND CHILDREN'S STRATEGIES: 

A LONGITUDINAL DEVELOPMENTAL INVESTIGATION 

InvattigatorU): t^arlene ScardarTnalia,J^h.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology. York ' 
University, 4700 Keele Street, Downsview, Ontario, Canada M3J 1 P3. 

Piirpott: To investigate, 'USihg eye movements as indices of cognitive processes, problem solving " 
strategies in relation td the processing demands of tasks and the. processing capacities of subjects. 
Sublacti: 15 children, five eacft from age' levels 7 to 8, 9 to 10, and 11 to 12. Subjects were 
, selected randomly from a pool of subjects at each age level who showed hormal scores for their age 
. on a pretest used to assess processing capacities.- 

Mathodt: It was hypothesized that younger subjects would use strategies as sophisticated as those 
of older subjects when tasks did not exceed their capacities. Subjects were tested individually in 
two sessions one year apart. Twenty-f ive matrix tasks were analyzed to determine their. processing 
demands. Tasks ranged in difficulty from within the capacities of the youngest subjects to beyond 



the capacities of'^the oldest subjects. Eye movements were measured by a Macworth Eye Move- 
ment Camera and ret:orded on videotape. New procedures have been designed J^ranster data ^ 
from videotape to computer. Factors included in statistical analyses wilMie. ajpRthree levels), 
session (two levels), strategy type (four levels), and Item type (two levels - within and beyond 
ajpacity). 

Findingi: Data from videorecordings of eye movements suggest that the strategies of the younger 
subjects are comparable to those of older subjects on the lowest processing demand tasks. Com- 
puter ba^ed analyses are not, yet avftilable. 
Duration; May 1975-Summyr 1978. 

4Hibli€«tions: Requests for data may be addressed to the investigator. 

THE EFFECT OF DIFFERENT TUTORIAL PRESENTATION METHODS 
ON THE MASTERY OF CLASSIFICATION TASKS 

lny«ftigator(t): Davida R. Schuman, Ph.D.. Assistant Professor, Department of ^Communication 
Science, Keen College of New^ Jersey, Union, New Jersey 07083. 

Purpotr To investigate the level of effectivensss of modeling and gesturing when varied with high 
verbal and low verbal communication in a tutorial situation. 

Subiactr 210 girls and boys, ages 6 to 8, in grades 1. 2, and 3 of three schools in Newark, New 
Jersey and an inner city parochial school in Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Mtthodt: Six classification tasks were used in two test conditions, with and without subquestions. 
All subjects were pretested with a vocabulary screening test and a corfiposite of six tests at 
different levels of classification tasks with and without subquestions. Those children Successfully 
completing the designated baseline performance were assigned randomly to experimental sub- 
groups and control groups. Children in the experimental subgroups were individually trained by 
their classroom teacher on 4 consecutive days for a period of 20 to 30 minutes each day. After the 
training was completed, the experimental subgroups were posttested using a parallel form of the 
six classification tasks administered in pretesting. After a 4-week interval, the pretest was adminis- 
tered as a test of retention of training. Subjects in the control groups were administered the pretest 
with or without subquestioning followed by regular classroom instruction with no other form of 
training. They were retested approximately 1 week later using a parallel form of the pretest. Four 
weeks later, the pretest was administered as a test of retention. 

.Findingt: For the nonsubquestioning condition, chi-square analysis showed that there were no 
significant differences between the experimental subgroups and control group on any of the test 
trials (pretest, posttest, retention test) for any level of the classification tasks. However, compari- 
sons in the frequency of success were made between the experimental subgroups and the control 
group across all test trials. It was found that horizontal reclassification obtained a significant 
^-square. When pairwise z tests wpre performed with adjusted error levels, it was found that the 
corrftol group had a significantly lower proportion of success than each of the experimental 
subgroups. For the subquestioning condi^tion, the anafysis of covariance showed that for dual-class 
membership, horizontal reclassification, and class-inclusion tasks, the control group had a signifi- 
cantly lower adjikted posttest mean than each of the four experimental subgroups. For class-inter- 
^section, the control group had a significantly lower adjusted posttest mean than high verbalization 
and modeling and low verbalization and modeling. For comparisons of adjusted retention test 
mean differences, it was found that the control group had a^ significantly lower adjusted mean than 
each of the four experimental subgroups on the class-inclusion task. The results were interpreted as 
demopstrating that directing the child's attention either through modeling or through gesturing to 
the important aspects of the task is an effective means for helping a child to master classification 
Masks. The child was given help in directing his focus upon the important elements of the classifi- 
cation task, so that he knew what to attend in order to initiate figurative processing before he , 
began the operational thinking process. The results of the subquestioning condition were inter- 
preted as Eradicating that less verbal children may be more likely to demonstrate a higher level of 
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operational performance where linnuistic supports in the form of n systematic soqLienco of sub- 

questiofw ar e provideti . 

Duration: Sprint) 1975-comploted. 

■> 

40-OF-3 EFFECTS OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE INSTRUCTION ON CHILDREN'S BEHAVIOR 

lnv««t«aitor(t): Anthony B. Olojnik, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; and, Mary Koch Janko, B.A., 
Department of Psychology, Northorn Illinois Univorsity, DoKalbJMiriois 60115. 
PurpoM: To irmistigato how young children resptmd to various instructions (e.g., "Go fast" vs. 
^ "Don't qo slow") 

■ SubiMti: Eight girls and eigfil boys, ago 4, who attend a university sponsored preschool progrnnv 
Mtthodt: This stLidy is bastxj on previous rosearcfi which suggested that thti kind of directions 
given to children will affefct their behavior. A female experimenter gave each child four different 
instructions lor thretJ tasks. The tasks involved moving a toy Car along a roadway, drawing a tail on 
a dinosaur, and coloring some stars. A stopwatch was used to measure the time the children moved 
tfie car under each of four directions "Go slow," "Go fast," "Don't go slow," "Don't go last," 
The chifdren were alsojnstructed to draw the dinosaur's tail either long or short, and to color the 
stars either inside or outside the linos. All instructions were presented in a randoiti setiuence. 
Findings: A series of t test comparisons performed on the data indicated no significant sex differ 
ences. However, there wore sigriificant differerices in the children's behaviors under the difleriirrt 
directioris. As expected, children moved faster/slower and drew longer/shorter tails undi>r positive 
instruction conditions. 

Duration: September 197&Soptember 1978. 
Publications: Information is available from Dr. Olejnik. 

40-DF-4 INFORMATION PROCESSING CAPACITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
. SPATIAL REASONING ' . ^ 

InvtstigatorU): Marlene Scardamalia, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; and Mireille Champagne, Grad- 
uate Student, Department of Psychology, York University, 4700 Keele Street, Downsview On- 
tario, Canada M3J 1P3.,.. 

Purposa: To ijivestigate the types of spatial reorganizations imagined by children of different ages, 
.^^ with emphasis on how rwrganizations are limited by information processing demands of tasks; and 
to attempt to provide a functional (as opposed to structural or Piagetian) analysis of spatial 
» reasoning, , ^ '' . ■ 

Subjacts: 13 children at each of three age levels: 7 to 8, 9 to 10, and 11 to 12, who were pretested 
for field independence and processing capacity. Subjects were chosen randomly from a pool of . 
•subjects having pretest scores within one standard deviation of> the mean for their age group. 
Ma^^s: Children were presented with spatial reasoning tests consisting of simple puzzles, Differ- 
ently shaped pieces of cardboard were cut up, and the child's task was to judge whettier or not the 
pieces could be reassembled to form a square. The ruimber of transformatipns or rotations re-, 
quired to make accurate judgments was analyzed. Binomial probabilities were used to determine 
whether subjects passed or failed tasks as 'predicted by matches or mismatches in the subject's 
available capacity and numbers of rotations required. Puzzles are being refined and data are being 
collected from subjects Covering a larger age range. The relationship between field independence 
and spatial reasoning is also being explored. •■ " . 

Flndlngi: Approximately two-thirds of the puzzles showed age related drops in pt^rformance as 
predicted. 



Duration: April 1976-Fall 1979. 

PuWioationt: IrjTormation is available from Dr. Scardamalia. 
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40-DF B THE DEVELOPMENT OF STRUCTURE AND STRATEGY IN 
TWaolMENSIONAL REPRESENTATION 

InvMtloatorU): Jessicfj Koown B>}o^iles, M A . Ttmching Associalo. arxJ Pulricio Morks Greenfield, 
DoparlfTionl of PsychDkKjy, Uriiversily ol Ccililornici, 40b lliKjafd Avmiuo, Los Any^^les. Cnlifornia 
90024. 

Purpota: To sy^tomalically itwi^sllqolo hiei^iidiiicil loinplnxily iirul inlorrijptk)n in a new do 
main two dirnonsioruil repiusenlalion. 

Sut^tott: 60 girls and boys, »jes 4 to b%. who attend a diurch affihoiod preschool. 
Mtthodt: The rhildref) were nskt^d to build flowtM arrannomenis constituting troe-slruclures of 
different levels of hierarchical complexity For each model, task difficulty was varicxl by requiring 
children to build either with whole flowers or willi c()rTipi)nenl pieces. The at)ilily to reproducxj the 
models formed a Gullrnan sCitfe accordirui to tree structure complexity, and older children scored 
higher on the scale than younger children Thus, hiernrcfiical mmplexity has a developmental role 
in two dimensional representation |ust as in language and tlirtHi-dimensional construction. The 
constroctioM proi^ess was analy/iKl in terms of uninterrupted and uiterruptiKl strategies. 
Findings: Unlike earlier results with three dimensional construction tasks, cfiildren did not avoid 
* interrupted stratetjies. The lack ol stratetjy preference with whole flowers and the development of 
a pref(»rence for irUerruptetl stratmiies with (:omf)onents may stem from the fact . that the strong 
liguiarand tfiernatic as^>ects ol Uie mod(»ls reiluctnl ttie i:ognitive complexity of an interruf)led 
strategy. 

* Duration: Spring 1974 0ct()l)or 19/7. 

Public«tiont: Inlor riiation is available Irom tfie investigators. 



40 06 1 DEVELOPMENT OF SENSITIVITY TO PICTORIAL DEPTH 

InvMtigator(t): Albert Yonas, Ph D., Associate Prolessor, Def)aftment ul Child Psychology, Insti- 
tute of Child Devt^lopminit, University ol Minnesota, bl tast River Road, Mioneaf)olis, Minnesota 
554b^). 

Rurpott: To investigate infants' dovelopmerU of sensitivity to static pictorial information for 
depth. 

Subjects; 100 infants, ages 26 to 30 weeks, and 60 infants, ages 20 to 22 weeks, equally divided 
by sex, . / 

Mtothodt: The pictorial display usecJ was a fronio-parallel tra|^)/oidal window, which creates an 
illusion under riH)nocular viewing of a rectangular window oriented at 45"^ to the.viewer. A control 
display was used in t^o first experiment with the older infants to test for the possibility that 
reaching might be determined by the unequal si/e of the sides of the pictorial display; One side of 
this display was smaller than the other side, but there was no information that the sides were at 
different distances. Binocular and Surface texture information was minimized by removing the 
internal spaces of the windows and by occluding one of the infant's eyes. The displays were 
divided into three regions for scoring: the large side, the middle area, and the small side. Reaching 
was scored from videotape recordings according to the location on the window that was first 
contacted by the infant. To assess directionality of reaching, the difference between the propor- 
. tion of reaches contacting the large side and the proportion of reaches resulting in contact with the 
small side was determined for each infant. In a second experiment, fifty 26- to 30-week olds were 
assigned to either binocular or monocular viewir>g of the trapezoidal display. Binocular depth 
information was expected to override the pictorial depth information for infants as it does for 
adults. In a third experinient, 50 infants, ages 20 to 22 weeks, were tested to determine the onset 
of sensitivity to pictorial depth; half of the infants viewed the trapezoidal display, an^f.half viewed 
the real rectangular window rotated 45'' about the vertical axis. The displays were viewed rDonocu- 
larly. Methods of data analysis, presentation, and scoring for the second and third experimentis 
were the same as in the first experir^ent. 

ERJC 5, •^>9, 



FiiMllnii: Sonsitivity lo static pictorial in(ormatiV)n for d»»pth develops b«tw«?n 22" and 26wt't)ks 
of age. Wh«n cxinflictirnj binoculm iind suff«c« ttixturo inlormation whs rnimrni/od. 2G to 30 
wnek old infants diroctod tfudr rom hinci t.v ttm .ipiwiroiitly c losor sidoOl d pl>ot(H|r<ipl< ol window 
rotated in defitfi - Infants from 20 to 22 wooks ol aoe woro insonsifiv^Jto th.i pictorini doptli 
information in tfiis display. 
DMnrtkMt: June 197&Jur>« 1978 

CoopMrating groupU): National Institute ot Child Hoaltli and Human DdwIoprntMit, Nntiofial 
Institutes ol Htxdth, Public Hualth Soivitji. U S Dopnitmunt of Hoalth, E ducatio.n, and W.Hlim? 



ENTRAINMENT VARIABLES OF A BIOLOGICAL CLOCK GOVERNING 
PERCEPTION IN CHlLbREN 



InviitiQatorU): J.W. Lovott Doust. IV1.D./ F R.C.P.. Prolassor ol Psychiatiy and H«iKf. and Ints 
Podnieks, fVl.A., Resoarcfi Psycfiologist, Rosearofi Section on Psychophysiolocjy, CUirko Institute o* 
Psycfiiatry, 250 Colletje StiiHit, foionto, Ontaiio, Canada 1R8. 

PurpoM: To conduct a psychufihysiologic invustigation ol lactois unddrlyiiuj the dtivtilopiniint ol 
perception in humans, 

Subjactt: An initial sample of 11 cfnldK'n, nJjHs 12 to 18, both sox.;s Th.? sampio will h(! 

increascxf as tfie stiKly piocwufs. 

MattKxh: Tfw cxpei iiiHMital dosign incorporatos an luiual intuival t imo soi ics ol lopoalcd lest 
stimuli, the responses to vOhicfi are an^ly/.?d f)y a method ol computerized autocorrelation U) 
derronstrato a recunent periodicity (should it f)e piosent) Testinq duration lor each set ol stimuli 
IS 30 minutes or longer. The ie(M>ated stimuli covei dillerent modalities ol ()erct!ption, and the 
variables include a variety ol /eitgebeis. , \^ • 

Fimtingi: A biological clock sfM>cdic loi (KMception fias been lound in persons ol all a(i.?s and lor 
reaction, time. CFF, and psychomotor' (H-rlor marice. The results siKigfst coupled clocks ol ultiadian 
frequency for all these tyfies of perc<;ption. Ttijp phase and frequency of the clocks are subj.ict lo 
change by pathology ol the CNS, vigminai, certain psycfiiatric variables, and drugs 
Duration: 1975 1980. 

Pubticationi: (1) Lovett Dyust, J.W., Payne. W.D.. and Podnieks. I. An ultradian rhythm ol 
reaction time rT>easurements in man. Neuropsychobiology. 1977. (2) Lovett Doust. J.W. and 
Podnieks. I. Properties of an ultradian biolotiical clock regulating sensory perception in man: A 
longitudinal study. Physiological Psychology, 1976', 4,' 523-528. (3) Podnieks", I. and L(m>ll, 
Doust. J.W. Cf\aracteristics of a neural clock' reflulating piHception and psychomotor performanc:^' 
in man. Biological Psychology. 1976, 4, 265 276. (4) Lovt>tt Doust, J.W. and Podnieks, I. Two 
biological rhythms of perception distinguishing .betwetin intact and Velatively damaged brain func- 
tion in nwn. In^mational Journal of Chronobtology, 1976, 4, 39-49. (5) Podnieks. I. and Lovett 
Doust. J.W. Spontaneous rhythms of,p«rceptual mqtor perfoi^rnance in intact and dama<f<id brain 
of man. Biological Psychology, 1975, 3, 201-212. (6) Podnieks, I. and Lovett Doust, J.W. Emer . 
gence of a biological rhythm mm certain psychological tests are repeated at regular intervals in 
mentally retarded children. Journal of Intardisciplinary Cycle Resaarcfi, 1975, 6, 213 222. 
(7) Lovett Doust, J.W. and Podnieks, I :„ Comparison between some biological clocks regulating 
sensory and psychomotor aspects of fwrception In rnan. Naumpsychobiology, 1975, 1 , 261 -266. 
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A PtAQETIAN BASED ASSESSMENT PROCEDURE FOR IDENTIFYING CHILDREN 
"(TH VISUAL LEARNING DISORDERS 

liMr4tigator(t): Richard J. Hofmann. Ph.D., Professor, Department of Educational Psycfiology, 
Miaihl University, 1 18 f^cGuftey Hall, Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

PwiioikTo develop an instrument to assess a child's ability to function within regions of the 
dorAain dt representational sjjace; and to determine if the instrument as developed can discrimi- 
nate amona children with and without visual learning disorders. 
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lubjioU: 20 visual learning disordered children: average age, 8.2; 20 nonvisual learning disordered 
children: aVorage age, 8.2; and 40 normal children: average age, 8.3. 

Mtthodi: Six figures were copied and scored roga^diru) topological and ouclidean properties as 
discussed by. Piaget and Inhelder and Hofmann and^Scrogglns. Forty-tour properties were scored 
rtr)d the results were analyzed using ANOVA, Scheffe, and discrinninant funo^ion analyses. 
Findingi: The instrunrient discriminated (p<.01) visual learning disordered children from other 
children. Discrimination Occurred on the basis of one topological property (closure) and one 
euclldean property (angulation). 
Duration: January 1976 January 1978. 
Oooptrsting group(s): McGuffey Laboratory Sc^iool. 

EYE AND HAND DOMINANCE IN KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE CHILDREN 

InvMtioator(t): Sarah Van Camp, Ed:D., Associate Professor of Child Development, College of 
Home EconomKS. University of Delaware, Nowark, Delaware 1971 1, and Matilda B Bixley, M.S., 
Kinderyarter» Teacher, Tatnall School, Wilmington, Delaware. 

PurpoM: To determine ar)y relationship between eye and hand dominance and age, grade, race, 
sex, or socioeconomic status. 

Subjtctt: 159 boys and 152 girls in kindergarten and first grade: 196 White, 111 Black, and 4 
Puerto Rican, from lower to middle class socioeconomic backgrounds. 

Mtthodt: Childrer* were tested individually on. three different eye and two hand measures. Eye 
Measure I was focusing on an object through a box. Eye Measure II was telescope sighting, and in 
Eye Measure III, the child focused oh the examiner's forehead through a box. Hand Measure I was 
hand use with a telescope; Hand Measure II was drawing a picture. There was no control group. 
Pearsonian cxDrrelations and chi-square analysis were used to analyze data. 

Findingi: Forty-four percent of the total population showed mixed laterality, primarily right 
hand-left eye "Forty-six percent of the males and 42 percent of the females; 42 percent of the 
blacks and 45 percent of the whites showed the same. No statistically significant relationship was 
found for the variables of age, grade, race, sex, or socioeconomic level. 
Duration: 1 975-completed. 

Publicationt: An article appeared in the MBrrill Palmer Quarterly, }977 , 23(2), 129-139. 

DEVELOPMENT OF PERCEPTION OF INVARIANTS OF OBJECTS AND EVENTS 

InvtttigatorU): Eleanor J. Gibson, Ph.D., Susan Linn Sage Professor of Psychology, Department 
of Psychology, CornelJ University, Uris Hall, Ithaca, New York 14853. 

Purpose: To investigate how infants extract information about constant, invariant properties of 
objects from events involving motion. - — f 

Subjteif: Infants, ages 3 to 5tnonths. 

Mtthodi: Three, studies have been completed to date. The studies used an habituation-dishabitua- ^ 
tion procedure, carrying habituation to a criterion. Fixation timfe (looking) was measured. In 
Experiment I, subjects habituated to three different motions (all perspective .transformations). 
"^Dishabituation was tested to a fourth perspective transformation and a deformation. Experiments 
fl and III replicated and tested discrimination of shapes always presented in motion. 
Findingi: Infants perceive some invariant information in perspective transformations and differ- 
entiate from a deformation. At 3 months, shapes ^ire differentiated despite presentation with 

-v. > 

varying motions. 

Duration: Octqber 1975-January 1978. 
Cooptriting group(t): (Rational Science Foundation. 

PubliMtiom: Papers were presented at the Society for Research in Child Development Meeting, 
March 1977 and at the Eastern Psychological Association Meeting, April 1977. 




PCRCBPTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF BLACK AND WHITE CHILDREN AND THE 
ACQUISITION OF LITERACY SKILLS 



InvMtioatorU): Glorm J Powell, M.D , Assistant ProlossOf IV and Dirortcit, and Rosslyn Gamns, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor III, Child Outfj^tiont Dofiartmont, Neiiropsychiotric Institute, Uni 
varsity ot California, 760 Wtistwood Pla/a, Los Angulos, Cnlilonim 90024. 

Purpo**: To dcjtormine whtithot Www are or art) not univmsal iioims in tlui dovolopmental procoss 
of jwcoption 

Subitctt: 50 children from Eastern Nigofia, and 80 black and 80 whi't.t i hildrun from Los Aiujolos, 
Calitomia. Half of the children are acjo 4, hall, mje 8. 

Mtthoflt: To examine perceptual devolopnnont, six aioas ol (lorwption w«re assessed (1) visual 
function, using- trtft Snellen "E" Tost, Funduscopic and Lens Examination. (2) auditory (unction 
(Wepman Autiitory Test, Otoscopic Examination). (3) visual discrimination (Oddity test. Letter 
Discrimination, Seriation Tost, Color Oddity Tost, and fvlueller Lyor Test), (4) auditoiy ^iiscrinii- 
nation (Tonal Articulation Test, Digit Test of die Wechslei Intelligence Scale tor Children, Audi 
lory Sentence Recall, and Auditory Comprehension Test), (b) perceptual cognit^ivo function 
(Embedded Figures Test, Color Form Si/e Test, Memory D.-sign, CatiK]ori/ation Test, and Mueller- 
Lyer Test), (6) auditory Visual int«iration (Birch and Belmont Auditory Vis'ual Integration Test 
and Auditory-Pi€ture Vocabulary Test). 

Flndlnflt: An earlier study (Gaines, 1966) found Uuit African children chose color to form into 
adolescenc-e. This perceptual preference is in contrast to white European and American children, 
who select form from kindergarten into adolescence and adulthood. In the present study, among 
the color si/e choices, all of the 8 year olds selected color Among the 4-year olds, however, hall 
selected size and the other half selected color. Most 8-year-old and 4 year old children do not 
select si/e in a color si/o choic-e. This finding supports tht- thesis postulated by Suchman that there 
may not bo universal norms in the developmental prooiss of peroiption. 
Duration: September 1976-a)nt inning. 

CDOfMratinagroupU): Nouropsychiatric Institute Biometiical Research Support Grant. 

40-0H-1 THE EFFECT OF AGE AND THE PRESENCE/ABSENCE OF OBJECTS ON 
4 CHILDREN'S LANGUAGE USAGE 

lnw««tl9»tor(i): Janet Riehecky, M.A., Graduate Student, and Catfierino Konsky, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor, Department of Information Sciences, Illinois State University, Normal, Illinois 61761. 
Purpo**: To investigate; the effect of two situatior>al factors, listener's age and the presence/ 
absence of concrete objects on children's language usage, specifically, mean length of response 
(MLR), type-token ratio (TTR), and speaking rate. 

SubiMti: 32 boys 16 in second grade, ages 7.3 to 8.7, and 16 in sixth grade, ages 11. 5 to 13.1. 
Mithodt: Each subject was placed in three interaction settings: with an adult, with a peer, and 
with a kindergarten child. In each setting, half of the subjects had objects present to focui the 
■ discussion; the other half did not. Subjects were instructed to tell stories. A spontaneous language 
sample was recorded, which was analyzed for adaptations in MLR, TTR, and speaking rate. A 
factorial analysis of variance was done on the assembled data to determine significance. 
Durttloo: February 1977-corripleted. 

PubliGiti6m: A paper presented to the Speech and Language Sciences Division of the Speech 
Communication Association Conference, Washington, D.C., December 1977. 



40-OH-2 DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL LANGUAGE CONCEPTS 



'ERIC 



InvMtiflatoHt): Edith D. Neimark, Ph^D., Professor, Department of Psychology, Douglass College, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New' Jersey 08903. 
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fHirpott: To obtain ^idence on citosification befiavior tor complex natural lanouage cateflories 
such as food, furniture, ar^d milm^L 

SublMti: Children in flrados 6 throinih 8 and colleye students. 

Mtthodi: Subjects were instructed to sort cards into classes belonging togothnr (extension) ^nd 
then to describe the rules tor class inclusion (intension). There wore nnany cards with a wide range 
of rrviterial in the general categories of animal, food; and furniture. Data were analyzed^ into 
taxonomic hierarchies by the Carroll Method, 

FimUngi: There do not appear to be many differences between children and college students with 
respect to hierarchy structure, but evidence does suggest dangers of generalization; i.e., there are 
differences among classes: food is-.lhe most consistently orderly; furniture, the least orderly. 
Duration: September 1976-January'1978. 

Cooperating flroupit): National Institute of Child Health and Human Devoloprnern; National Insti- 
tutes of Health. Vublic Health Serviw U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 
Publicationt: chapter in H. Reese and L Lipsitt {Eds.) , Advance in ch/fd behavior and dev^fop- 
m#f]rr, Vo/. Vf. New York: Acacjemic Press, 1971. 

f 

40 dH 3 FAMILY COMMUNICATION PATTERNS, COGNITIVE COMPONENTS, AND SOCIAL 
FACTORS RELATED TO DEVELOPMENTAL LANGUAGE DELAY 

InvtttigatorU): H.I.J van der Spuy. Ph.D., Director; Heather Elbard. Speech Therapist; and Carol 
Walker. Psychometrist. Department of Psychology, Chedoke Hospitals. Evel Pavilion, Box 590, 
Saruuorium Road. Hamilton, Ontario, Canada; and Linda Sietiel, Ph.D,. Department of Psychiatry, 
McMaster University. Hamilton^ Ontario, Canada; and Anne Berens, Ph.D., Consultant, Ministry of 
Health. Toronto. Ontario, Canada. 

PurpoM: To investigate some of the cognitive, social, and emotional correlates of idiopathic 
delayed language development in preschool children, and to evaluate the efficacy of a treatment 
program for them. 

Subiectt: 40 idiopathic lar^guage delayed subjects, ages 3 to 6; a groiTp of children with normal 
language development, and a group of children with normal language development but with 
behavioral disturbar^es Groups were matched for age, gender, socioeconomic status, and mental 
age. 

Methods: Idiopathic language delayed subjects are being compared with the other grtiups of 
children. It is hypothesized that (1) children with idiopathic language delay come from families, 
with significantly more disturbed family relc^ions than children with normal development; (2) a 
specifically designed treatment program will effectively improve the language skills of these chil- 
dren; (3) improvement in language skills will be associated with an improvement in family rela- 
tions; (4) language delayed children will show deviant behavioral patterns and/or delayed patterns 
of peer interaction, which will improve with improved language skills; and (5) language delay is 
not primarily a cognitive defect. One-half (20) of the language delayed children were enrolled in 
the preschool language treatment directly after identification. Treatment for the other half was 
deferred for 6 months to evaluate the efficacy of the program. Appropriate evaluations and 
statistical analyses are being carried out. 
DurttkNi: 1977-1979. 

Oooptriting groupU): Ont^fio Mental Health Foundation, Toronto. 

\ * 

40-DH-4 LONQITUDINAL STUDY OF CHILDREN'S WRITTEN LANGUAGE 

tfivtttlgatord): Robert Gundlaijh, Ph.D., School of Education; Rae A. Moses, Ph.D., Department 
of Linguistics; and Bonnie LitoWitz, Ph.D., School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 60201, 

PUrpott: fo analyze longitudinally children's written language for linguistic and literacy develop- 
ment. - 

■ ^ 6.1 



Sub^Mti: 36 to 40 upper middle class children, ades 5 to 10. 

MMhodi: Weekly samples of\vritit>g are obtained. Dictated stotios and dtnwinfls nto also boinii 
collected. These data. ate beit>g used to assess the dovolopmotit of syntax, discourse, cohosiveness, 
■ and spelling o( nontrmlitionally sjwiletl wotds. Orol lanfluago atui development of drawinys ate 
examined in relation to developing wt iting skills. 
DtiratkMt: 1975 1980. 

OoopcrMlng groupU): Greeley School, Winnetka. Illinois. 
PuMiqattont: Intormafion is available ffom tfio invostigatois. 



COGNITIVE BASES OF COMMUNICXTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN INFANCY 

InvwtJQrtorU): Eli/abtith Bates, Ph.D , Assistcint Professoi. and Inge Biethetton, Ph D , Rosoaich 
Associate, Department of Psychology, University of ColotatJo, Bouldot, Colorado 80309, Luigia- 
Canaionl, Assistant Professor, University of Trieste, Trieste, Italy; and Virginia Volterra and Laura 
Benigni, Researchers, National Council of Rosear-cti, Rome, Italy 

Purpott: To examine the relationship betwetin language devolopmnnt and aspects of nonlingurstic 
development in both normal and language delayed children; and to determine wtiat factors may be 
prerequisite to language. 

Subjects: Normal and language deficient infants, ages 9 to 24 months. 

Methods: This research incorporates a number uf studios. Studies use cognitive testing, video 
taping and r^atural observation", elicited comrpuriicative and play sequences, maternal interviews, 
ar)d language testing Most studies use a correlational approach, although there are some in which 
materials (e.g., causality toys) are treated as -an IndefHindent variable. 

Finding!: Factors implicated in both preverbal gestural and verbal development from 9 to 13 
months are tool use, imitation, and complex play (either manipulative or primitive symbolic play). 
Object permanence and spatial relations do not predict language development. 
Duration: 1972 continuing 

Cooperating froupU): National Sciena; Foundation. . 

Publicationt: (1) Bates, E. et al. From gesture to the first word In M. Lewis and L. Rosenblum 
(Eds ), Intfnctfon, conversation ^nd the development of language. Wiley, 1977. (2) Bates, E. 
Language and context. Academic Press, 1976. (3) Ottier manuscripts are available from the inves- 
tigators. • ■ 



PRAGMATIC ASPECTS OF SYNTACTIC DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN 

lnVMtigator(>): Elizabeth Bates, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 80309; and Brian MacWhinney, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, School 
of Arts and Sciences, University , of Denver, 2115 Soutfj University Boulevard, Denver Colorado 
80210. 

Purpoia: To determine the influence of contextual- factors and given vs. \ew information in 
syntax acquisition. 

Subitcts: Normal English, Italian, and Hungarian children, ages 2 to 6. Sample si?e varies with 
study (a recent study had 120 children). 

Mathodt: Subjects are given picture and event description tasks in which tfie newness or inforpia- 
tional back- and foregrounding of information is systematically varied. Dependent variables are the 
various syntactic devices in the children's descriptions. » 

FIndlnga: Children in varying linguistic communities begin with the same pragmatic devices, spe- 
cializing after 3 years of age. ' ^ 
Duration: 1972continuing. ^ 

Publicationt: (1) tVlacWhinney, B. and Bates, E. Cross-cultural factors in child discourse. 
(2> Other manuscripts are available from the investigators. 
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CHILD LANOUAQE AS A FUNCTION OF DAY CARE SETTINQSf 

\ 

1 * 

InvMtlottorU): Alico S. Honig, Ph.D., Aasociatoi Profossor, ColkHio tor Human Dowlopmont, Syrn 
ouse University, 100 Walnut Place. Syracuse, New York 13210. 

P^rpotr To ovaluattt thirofficacy of different settings for Inrujiiaflo transact^^ions among toddlers. 
SubiMti: Girls and boys. <kh)s 24 to months, in day care settings, from low income or high 
iniutatiori faipihes 4^ ^ 

Mtthodt: Tour rTiinutt) buhavioral tjpisodos are recorded com[)letoly including all langua(]e compre 
hnnsion and communication, whether gesturally or verbally produced, fcach 4 niinuto sample is 
repeated four tinges m each of five settings typical of day care activities. Settings are: fetjding time, 
creative activity, story or music time, gross muscle activity, and fine motor activity. No more than 
two samples per activity are taken on any one (iciy. APPROACH codes (Caldwell and Honig) are 
biMfig applied to the data 

Findinys: Clinical observations- to date suggest tha.t^day care settings for low income children 
raitHy provide ceitciin activities such as creative expression, therefore, data collection is fairly 
difficult to complete. 
Duration: Stjpteml)or 1976 continuing. 

THE ACQUISITION OF PERSONAL REFERENCE IN THE LANGUAGE OF 2 YEAR OLDS: 
A LONGITUDINAL STUDY IN THE CONTEXT OF PARENT-CHILD INTERACTIONS 

lnvt$tiQ«tor(t): Janet Strayer. Ph.D.. Assistant Professor, Department of Psyc^^^)logy, Simon 
\ raser University. Burnaby 2-, Britisti Columbia, Canada. 

Purpota: To examine children's comprehension and productior^ of the personal pronouras "I" and 
"you." 

Subi«ctt: Four tirstb<:)rn <}irls, ages 22 to 32 months, and their parents. 

Mothodt: Senninaturalislic videorecords were obtained every 2 weeks over a 10-month period 
beginning when the children were 22 months old. Children's comprehensicm and both children's 
and parents' production of r^orTiihal and pronominal personal references were analyzed in terms of 
age and mean, length of utterance. Group trends and relations among' language measures were 
assessed by correlational analyses. Possible teaching-learning strategies were investigated by se(iuen- 
tial analyses of parent-child interactions. 

f^indinfft: In cc:)ntrast to imitation predictions, children did -not first produce those terms they . 
most often heard Parents, however, produced many more You-utterances than Injtterances. Chil- 
dren produced I utterances before and at consistently higher frequencies than You-utterances. 
Children also produced few reversals of prorK)uns. The relative use of pronouns vs. corresponding 
proper narTies increased significantly with age, indicating a shift in the replacement of absolute 
labels witfi relative ones. Pronouns, in contrast to nominals, never occurred as single-word utter- 
ances, a finding bearing on the semantic function vs. the lexical properties of these terrris. In 
general, the highest proportion of personal pronoun utterances occurred in semantic cat^egories 
expressing Agent Action, Experiencer, and Possessive relations. Incidental teaching-learning strat- ^ 
ei)ies were examined, and results showed that the communication function and supporting non- 
linguistic events for personal reference utterances were significaritly different than nonpersonal 
utterances. Parents' I utterances tended to describe ongoing activities and You-utterances requirecjo 
.0 verbal response. Reciprocal substitution of "1" for "you" and "you" for "1" was a recurrent 
pattern in establishing and maintaining common referents. The present findings provided an empir- 
ical test of current linguistic models. Data led to the proposal of a model of personal reference 
acquisition based on the interaction of semantic features and communication variables with 
perspective taking skills suggested as a cognitive mediator. 
Duration: ConSpleted. 
Coop«ritinggroup(t): Canada Council. 
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MilloatkMM: A,p«p«r presar^led at the. Canadian Psychologicol Association nnHMing, Vantouvor, 
B.C., Canada. June 1977 Str^yer, J How YOU gets wIkmo I was Tho dov»)k)pmont of poisonal 
r^jference in the lahguatje o( young diildron. 



4(M>H4 ' UNQUI8TIC PREREQUISITES OF FLUENT READING 

InvMtigatorta): Ruth Pike. Ph.D., Assistant Piofossot, Facuhy of Eduaition, instituto o( Child • 
Study. University of Toronto, 45 Walmer Road, Tor<)nto. Ontario, Canndn M5P 1W5. 
PurpM*: To identify the .linguistic skills that underly some o( tho comfX)n()nts o( reading llunncy 
typically acquired in the later elementary school years. 

SUbi«cti: 32 girls and 33 boys, nnean m*i 1 1 .4, enroilod in noimni fifth and sixth nifido classrooms 
in working dass,'urban public schools; and 40 children, acjes 11 to 12, attending fifth md sixtti 
grade classrooms in a middle class university laboratory school. 
, MttlKKte: The relationship botwwm reading aiKi^bral languago ability w.is tcstiiti using a correla 

tional design. Reading ability was tested-using tho Gates MacGini tie Reading Tests; orni language 
was tested by verbal recall of materials containing varying d.Kjroos of linguistic structure. In the 
pilot project, the relationship between reading atid oral ability will be assessed using a longitudinal 
correlational design. Reading ability will be tested using the Metropolitan Acriievflment Test begin- 
ning in grade 1 and repeated annually. Oral language will be test.jd with woid associations using 
^ntwisle's list. ^ 

Findinst: All children were able to use linguistic structures to help them on tfie recall task. The 
extent to which they used structure varied and was relat.Kj to reading ability. The relatioriship 
between the particular oral language skills and reading com^wtence depends on the exact priorities 
of the reading task tapped by the different measures of reading skill. Syntactic competena; was 
related to the literal interpretation of text. Semantic competenai was related to a more general 
inferential interpretation of. text. There yvero also differences in serial position effect. For the fiest 
comprehenders, only the random lists showed the classiq serial position pattern with recency and 
primacy effects. For the poorest comprehenders, the syntacticaUy structured but semantically 
anomalous lists also showed this pattern, and tfi«re was loss evidence of utili/jition of syntactic 
divisions in the formation of recall units even in the meaningful strings. 
Duration: iviarch 197(>continuing. 

•Publlcationt: (1) A paper presented at the Annual Ivleeting of the American Educational F?osoarch 
Association, New York, 1977: Linguistic structure, memory and reading. (2) A paper presented at 
the Biennial Ivleeting ^ the Society for Research in Child Development, New Orleans, 1977. 
IVIemory for words and reading ability. (3) A paper presented at the First Annual Boston Uni 
versify Conference on Language Development: Linguistic development as a limiting factor in 
Iparning to read. 



Personality 

40.1A.1 PERSONALITY PREDICTION BY PEDIATRICIANS 

InMiligstorU): Percy H. Jennings, M.D., Pediatrician, Berkeley Pediatric Group, 1650 WalnJt 
Street, Berkeley, California 94709. ^ ' 

Purpose: ^To correlate data from pediatricians' record notations (of children from birth to age 3) 
with descriptions of children who are now 5 to 10 years old. 

teNNtt: 45 children, ages 5 to 10, approximately equally divided by sex, who have been known 
by the pediatricians since birth. 

' O • 6', , 



Mtthodi: From the time th*) children were born until they were ajje 3, the pediatricians rAdjmjB^ 
data related to aatir>a sleepii>g: reactions to stress, to the doctor, and to other pec^Jtej^tc."^ n^fwi*^ 
data were compartKl to descriptions of the same children, now ages 5 to 10, provlde0jbV^p|irtnt|^^ 
siblings, and teachers " .^^ r > 

Duration: 197fr1&78- , ^ V * 

"« • • • 

THE EXISTENTIAL TASKS OF CHILDHOOD 

InvattifitofU): Margaret M. Rappaport, Ph.D., Assistant Professor: dnd Herbert RappapOrt, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor, Department of Psychology, Tdmple University, Weiss Hall, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 19122." 

Purpota: To investigate existential development longitudinally from infancy through adolescence 
with emphasis 6n personality cx)nstructs such as the development of versatility in living, orienta- 
tion in time and space, development of values, and self-esteem. 

Subjactr 50 boys and girls, ranging in age from neonates to adolescents, drawn from sample 
families, a nursery school, and a public school. 

MtttMKli: The. initial phase of the study involved the utilization of semistructured interviews «rt 
home and at school Part of the (ocus of the study is to develop proiective instruments for 
phenonwnological assessment of children. 

Findings: Children apf)ear to grasp and use the intangibles of their experience (e.g., responsibility. 

authenticity, ,and courage) well before they ojn articulate these as abstract experiences. It has b^ 

found that existential focus on consciousness, and the part played by awareness in the decisions 

and behavior of people, is also appropriate to children. They report an active participation in their 

owr) experience through choice making and evaluation leadirig to versatility and values formation. 

Children report, and demonstrate in various , ways, the conscious dimensions of self-creation in 

their unique life time and space. 

Duration: September 1974 September 1979. 

Ptiblioations: Information is available from the investigators. 

EFFECT ON SELF-ESTEEM OF NON-PROMOTED PUPILS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 

lrtvttti9ator<s): Phyllis -L. Shuck, M.Ed., Teacher, Novato Unified School District, 1015 -7th 

Street, Novato, California 94947. ^ ' , 

Purpdtt: To investigate the effect o^f retention in school on the self-esteem of pupils in prinrwry 

grades. 

Subitcts: 29 boys and 20 girls in the primary grades. The population is pr^ominantl>^white and 
rafiges from low to high socioeconomic status. At the time of the study, 35 nonpromoted and 14 
promoted children (those who were consid^ed for retention only) were identified. Three groups, 
drawn randomly, were formed consisting of 15 nonpronwted, 14 promoted, and 20 control 
children. 

Mnhocii: The hypothesis investigated stated that nonpromotion lovers self-esteem. The Self- 
Appraisal Inventory, published by Instructional Objectives Exchange, was administered to all 
groups in the third month of the school year. It consisted of 20 self-esteem questions, 12 of whiqh 
pertained to school and 8 of wNch were general. The mean scores for each group were computed. 
Findingi: There wejre no significant differences in self-esteem unique to any group. A one-tailed 
t-test was used, and the hypothesis tested for signifitant differences at the. .05 level. Nor>e of the 
interactions reached significance. 

Duration: October 1977-December 1977. ' 
ODoptratinggroupU): Hamilton Elementary School. 
PubtiOitkMit: .Information is available from the investigator. 



40.tC.1 AOE. SEX. ANP SOCIAL CLASS DIFFERENCES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL 
JUDGMENT OF INDIAN CHILDREN / 

- . ; .. / . ... . 

in«Mti9Mor<t): T S Srit»sw«thi. Pht)., Roador; Jayanfhi Siindarosan. M Sc. ICSSR r«llow, 
D«paftrW of Child Oovwlopm«f)t. Mah8f«»a Sttv*»Ti'ao Univorsity. BarodH, Gifiarot, tndUl 390002, 
and Kunian Saxona. M Sc, Ucturor in Child Development. CD Udaipur Univorsity. Rajasthan'. 
IrnJia. - ^ 

Purpo««: Fo study ckw channc* in chddfon's iTK)ral reasoning, to obtain cross cultural ovidoncu 
uiaardina the invar«mia! of th« soquonco of stage wise proyression in nwral judgment; to test for 
social class and §ex diff«fenct>s in' moral lodgment; to identify some of tfie Sfwcific family back 
«rour>d factors relat^td to dtivelopnwnt ol nrwral judgnwnt; and to obtain evidence regarding the 
generality >if>>citicity ifinMinsion ol moral ludgmont. 

^i«cti: ,180 girls ,)nd 180 boys, oqujii' numbers from IIhj upfwr and lower social classes: 120 
from each age gioup 10 to 1 1, 12 to 13, and 14 to 15. The uppe'r socioeconomic group cXMisisted 
(sseritially of children vyhose lathers had college degrees, a professional or semiprofessional job. 
and enrniKl -over Rs 1.000 (wr month. The lower social class sample consisttKl essentially ol 
Childien whoso lathers hat! no collego degree, were employed in skilled or unskilled jobs, and had a 
ftK)nthlyincomt!undoi Rs. 1.000. 

Mvthoda: The clinical interviewing technique was used for data col lection. Inwstigalors employed 
the ^KlaphMJ version o» Kohlherg's Moral Judgment Test, Form A, Which consists ol prestniting 
thr»!e storios. each pi)sing a moial dilemma, followed by a series of question's probing the child's 
moral reasoning The glories iloalt with five moral issues: life, punishment, lather son relationship, 
piornise contract, and pro^mrty tfust. The stories were narrated one at a time and were followed 
by d serit>s ol questions relateii to' the moral issues irVvolvod. The children's answers were probed 
. hnther to obtain a clear picture ol their reasoning. Each child was irtterviewetf separately in the 
school he or she; atterTdwl The interviews wore tape recorded and later transciibed. Scoring was 
done by two research associates with )he help ol the Kohlberg Scoring Manual (interscorer reliabjl 
ity, .88) The statistical analyses included (1) analysis ol variance ol moral maturity scores and 
issu«! scores, (2) rejwated rTioasures analysis ol variance with issues as within-subjoct variable; and 
age, sex, and social class i»s between subjects variables'; (3) intercorrelations among issue sc-ores and 
lactor analysis ol the intera)rrelations; and (4) descriptive analysis of family background variables 
in relation to mt)ral maturity and issue scores. 

Flndingi: There is clear evidence of a shift froryi Stage 2 to Stage 3 during ages 10 to 15. The 
sequence ol stageAA/ise progression is consistently present. Social class d if ferences are markedly in 
favor ol the upf>er social class. There are no «x differences. The specific family background 
characteristics that show a positive relationship with level of moral judgment are: nuclear rather 
than the joint lamily, sntall family si/e; and higher education, occupation, and income levels for 
both lather and mother. There is substantial evidence for generality bf moral judgment; evidence 
regarding sf>ecilicity is also present to a lesser extent. | 

Duration: S«ptember 1975 completed. ^ • 

■x\: ' Coop»r«tjng groupU): Indian Council fqr Social Science Respaw:h. 

40-EF-1 DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY OF IMPULSIVENESS AND ANXIETY^ 

4- ln»«tla«tor(i): Ernest S. Barratt, Ph.D., Professor; James White, M.D., Associate Professor; and 
Perrie Adams^Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Neurology and NeuropsycHiatry, MediCal 
Branch, University ol Texas, Galveston, Texas 77551. ' • 

Purpose: To study the etiology of impulsiveness 9nd anxiety and the developmental interrelation- 
ship ol these two predispositions. ■ 

Subitctt: Children and adolescents, ages 6 to 16, including patients, normal controls, and juvenile 
delinquents. ,. 

Mithoda: This stydy consisted of a multivariate experimental'design invofving tfaditional psycho- 
metric, neuropsychology, and psychophysiological measures. 
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Duration: 1975 continuing. 

Coop«r«ting flroup(i): Galveston County Juwnilo Probation Dopartmnnt. 



Social 



4aFA-1 AN OBSERVATIONAL STUDY OF MOTHER-FATHER-INFANT INTERACTION AND 
ITS RELATION TO INFAI#f XPLORATORY COMPETENCE 

lnvesti9ator(s): J<iY BtHsky, M.S., GrwJuato Studtjnt, DopcUtmont of Human Dcvolopniont and 
Family StucikJS, Cornoll University, Ithaca, New York 14853, 
" Purpoie: To disci^rn similarf^ies and difterena^a in moth(3r-infant and father-infant intoraction. and 
to cliscxMr^ lh(? ralations^iip botwnon parontal behavior and infant (exploratory comfH?tena\ 
Subjects: 40 middle class lamilies with infants, aqes 13 lo 14 montlis. 

Msthods: Naturalistic observations were made of family interaction Data were gathered using 
precoded checklists of infant, maternal, paternal, and spousal behaviors. Two 2-way, 2-hour obser- 
vations of each family were made, usually in the late afternoon or early -evening. ObslbrVatiof^ 
periods wert? completely unstructured. Exploratory com^}etence was assessed in play situations at 
fiorne. Facfi infant was proser>ted witli live ()resciibed toys in tlie presencx^ ol fiis/lier mother, while 
ar» experimenter coded his/her behavior for 15 minutes. , 
Duration: April 197&January 1978. 



4aFA-2 



CHANGE IN CHILDREN'S FRIENDSHIPS 



Invmtigator(s): Maurec^n T. Hallinan, Ph.D., Associate Professor, and Nancy B. Tuma; Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor, DepartrrK-)nt of Sociology, Stanford University, Star^fdrd, California 94305. 
Purpose: To examine the effects (1J of individual characteristic^, syich as race and academic 
achievement, and (2) of organizational properties of the classroom, such as teacliers' grouping 
practfces on stability and change in children's friendship relations. 

Subjects: Approxif)iately 1,125 fourth, fifth, and sixth grade boys i^nd girls and their teachers, 
racially and ethnically mixed in 45 classes in 10 public and private schools in California. Classes 
varied in le^cial composition and^'structural characteristics. 

Metbods: Longitudinal sociometric data, background inforrnatiQn, information on teaching tech- 
niques, achievement over time, etc. were recorded over aaacademic yedr. Regression analysis and 
stochastic models were used to analy/e tne data. ^ 
Findinys; Results of a pilot study show effects of similarity of sex, race^chievement, and of 
t'eachers' grouping practices on' the stability of friendships among children and their teridency to 
becorTie more friehdiy.. ' 
Puretion: September 1976-August 1978. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute^of Mental Health; Health Services and MenXa\ Health 
Admipistration;1^ublic Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications: Results are available from the National Institute of fvlentaf Health. 



40>FA-3 



INFLUENCE OF YOUNG CHILD'S PEER CONTACTS IN $EX ROLES 



ERIC 



invest igator(s): Evelyn Goodbnough, Pitcher, Ph.D., Professor and Chairperson; Penny Cram, 
Graduate Student! arid Ellen Golding and Carol Baker, Undergraduate Students, Eliot-Pearson 
Department of Chrld Study, Tofts Unive'rsity, Medford, Massachusetts 02155. 
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PUrpo««: To document the f)rocess hy whii:h youruj childien invitee play find i:ompoMiruj guides 
tor specifics of their behavior as males or fornjilos m thoir soil soloctinl ptnii itontacts 
SubiMtt: 118 boys mid g.rls, ages 3 to fj, of avtuagn mtolligoiuM and variod socioruronomrc hack 
grouruls were observtKi m proschools from Octobt^r to Mciy frt)m 1975 to >977, Two yoar old 
children were added to the sample in 1978 

R^thodi: Observers who had ostahlishod observational diuJ coding roliability unobtrusively (ol 
lowed, with predetermined random order selection, a single child during free play, recording in 
narrative form <ill the child's cictivitins during a tiaif tiour piuiod Subsequently, the child's contacts 
with single other children w»,rt. coded with r.^teience to their alfiliative or non.iffiliat ivo qualit les 
Computer data from a p.lot gioup of 61 children gave information oh types Snd numbers of 
contacts, durations, initiations, and responses 

Findingt: Young children m one to one ()eer contacts tiave significantly inor(> interactions with 

the same sex than with childien dI the opposite sex, and this trend increns.;s with age.. Boy boy 

contacts have significantly mpie frequent incid.Mice of nonaffiliative components^ttian" do ttiose of 

girl-girl. Thus, boys frequently engage ir*. and theieloreTotenlially reinforce botiaviors categorized 

as assault. cx)mmarid.. intrusion, msult. Girl girl contacts have significantly more frequent incidence 

of affihative behaviors than those of boy boy Behaviors cat.Kiori/ed as nurturana;, admiration, 

physical caress, awareness of human feelings, and the bonding of friendship occur iTiore frequently 

•in girl-girl contacts. Thus, g^ls frequently engage in, and thereby [lotentially reinforce, roles that 

are more positively social and less asocial and aggressive than those of boys. Cross-sex contact^ 

tend to tiave more nonaffiliative than affiliative behaviors. Cattxjor i/ing overall contacts ol c|iildre?! 

as representing vnnous .types of play show significantly m6re dramatic play, iri'boy boy contacts, 

and such play deals primarrly with issues of ajgrassion, mastery, and power. ' ' 
Duration: September 1975 September 1978. 

Ooop«ratin«8roup(s): Preschools in ttu; Boston area. 



EFFfeCTS OF COOPERATIVE. COMPETITIVE. AND INDIVIDUALISTIC SETS ON 
PERFORMANCE IN CHILDREN'S GROUPS 

ln¥«fti»ttor(«): Willard W. Hartup, Ed.D.. Director, and Doran C. Frencfi, B.A., and Celia A 
Brownell, B.A., Graduate Students, Institute of Child Developmfjnt, University of Minnesota 51 
East River Road, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455. 

Purpoit: To investigate the effects of age and of cooperative, individualistic, and competitive goal 
structures on children's group interaction. 

Subi«cti: 147 children from two suburban St. Paul. Minnesota schools. 36 first grade boys 39 
first grade girls. 39 third grade boys, and 33 third grade girls. « 

Mtthodi: Triads of children collectively built a series of towers with wooden blocks under differ- 
ent reward and instruction conditions (goal structures) designed to induce competitive, coopera- 
tive, or individualistic performance. Each triad participated in one of four goal structure con- 
ditions: (1) promotive (12 trials), (2) individualistic (12 trials). (3) cor^rient (6 trials) or 
(4) contrient (6 trials) followed by individualistic (6 trials). Dependent measures included the 
number oJ|blocks on the completed towers, the number of times tfie towers fell, the relative 
frequpnc^^turn-taking in block placement, and the relative contributions of blocks by individual 
(nembers within the triads. Results were analyzed using multivariate analysis of variance. ' 
F\rt^\ Results indicated that .relative to uninterrupted participation under the promotive 
(cooWation) or individualistic goal structures alone, performance was decremented if either of 
those- ^oal structures was preceded by the contrient (competition) condition. These results were 
discusseiji in terms of both a "carryover effect" and a "practical effect"; the latter alternative 
seemed tb- explain the data more effectively. Tfiere were no age differences 
OuratlooN 1975-completed. 

Coop«r«t|nb groupd): (1) National Institute of Child Health and Human Development; National 
Institutes t|f Health. Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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(2) National Inslitule of Menial Hoallli. Hoallh Servians and Mental Honllli Adminislf ation. Public 
Httdlth Surviw U.S. Dopartniont of Hoalih, Education, and Wolfrtru. 
PuMioationi: Journal of EKp^hmetitml Child Psychology (in pruss). 



4a:FA-6 EFFECTS OF COMPETITIVE SETS ON CHILDREN'S GR6uP PERFORMANCE: 
CARRYOVER OR PRACTICE? 



lnv«fti9«tor(t): WHIaid W Harliip. Ld D.. Din^cloi. and Dornn C. Frnnch. B.A., and Celiu A. 
Brownoll. B.A,. Graduate Studtuits, Institute ol Child Devolc)f)iTiont, Univui^ty of Minru^sota, 51 
East River Road. MiniUMpolis. Miiuu^ota 55455. \ 
Purpose: To invt»stK)«iti' the (?fkH:ts of mit; niK| ol coopdintivt^ iiulividrt.ilistic. arui^co>Kpotlliv(^ (^]Oi\\ 
sliucluros on childien's iiu)up inttjiaction. 

Subjectt: 141 children from two suburban St PcKil. Minnesota schools 78 first qradoboysaiu 
lliird yiade gir Is 

Methods: Triads of iTiddrtMi t iviloctively l)uilt i\ s(Mit?sol towors witli ^wot)den blocks under differ 
ent reward t\ni\ mstiuction conditions (yoal structures) cJesiyned to ii^duc.e competitive, coopera 
tive. or individualistic pertorniance, Eacli triad participated in six tnalit in tlie pronnotive condition 
(cooperalK)n), fi)llowt»d by six trials ni eitlier tlie contri^nt (comtn^titive) , individualistic, or one of 
two neutral goal structure conditions. ft)llowed by six final trials in the prorriotive condition. 
Dependent nieasurt^s iiu:lud(^d the nuiTiber of blocks on tfie compl()ted towers, tlie number of timiis 
tfie towers fell, the relative tTequency of turn taking in block placement, and t[>e relative contii- 
bution of t)locks by individual membtns witfiin tfie tr'iad. Results were analyzed using multivariate 
analysis of var lance. ^^v^ 
Duration: September 1976-completed 

Cooperating 9roup(s): (1) National histitute of Cfiild Healtfi and Human Development, National 
Institutes of Health. Public Health Service; U S Department of Healtli, Education, and Welfare. 
(2) National Institute of Mental Healtfi; Health Services and Mental Health Administration; Public 
Health Service. U S Department of Healtfi, Education, and Welfare. 



40-FA 6 PREADOLESCENT CULTURE AND.FRIENDSHIP PATTERNS WITHIN ATHLETIC SETTINGS 



Investigator! s): Gary Alan Fine, Ph.D.. Assistant Profe^ssor. Department of Sociology. University 
of MHiriesola. Minneapolis. Minnesota 554^5. 

Purpose: To deterrYiirie the effects of children's friendship patterns on team success and failure; to 
determine the ways in which sociomelric patterns change over time; and to understand the dis- 
semination and creation of children's culture (team culture) in the Little League sotting. 
Subjects: Approximately 500 preadolescent males from five locales: three suburbs, one middle 
class urban neighborhood, and one exurbari community. All subjects played Little League baseball. 
Methods: Data were collected over 3 yjgars using a variety of research techniques including partici- 
pant observation, systematic observation, in depth interviews, and questionnaires. Ten Little 
Lea(jue baseball teams were studied in depth. Questionnaires were adrtiinistered to all members of 
these leagues. 

Findings; Team social structure is related to behavior in the face of success and failure, as a 

function of the extent to which tfie team friendship structure is hierarchically stratified. It was 

found that preadolescent culture is diffused through social networks. 

Duration: April 1975-cornpleted. 

Cooperating group(s): National Science Foundation. 

Publications: Fine, G.A. and Glassner, B. The promise and problems of participant observation 
with children. Urban Lift] 1978. " ^ 'f 
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THE SERIOUS BUSINESS OF GROWING UP: A STUDY OF CHILDREN'S LIVES 
OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 

lnv«itio«tor(i): tllioA A M(Kiiirh. Dinu tor. Childrnn's Tmtkj Study. Childhood iuid GovtMiimonl 
Pro|tu;t. SrhonI ol Ldw, ijnd Cfmrlos S Bonsnn. Prtih^ssor, Srfu)t)l of f ducation. UrMvursily of 
Ccihlornid. B«mKi?I(»v, (;<iiiloMiui 94720 

Purpoi«: lo t'xtunino Ou» i»IU»cts Icunily (demtMjruf)fiy, struclur(\ (»lc:.). iH»iqhbof flood, and sox 
ofi I fiildrt»n's out ol sciKinl <u tivitius md iiit(Uf»sts. witfi [)<)rticuldi crniifi^o^is on diJsrribinij any 
rolalioiiship lirtwi'on out nt srhool hft» and m school p(U foriTicirH:i> 

Subjtctt: /64 ^iixtfi grmit' lioys (Hid tjirls. fK|t!S 11 nnd 12. md thnjr [)^]r(ints (59.8 perauit bkick. 
24 2 ptuLtMit whitn. 4 0 [)t!raMit Moxiran Aintvican, 9.2 [icra>nt Asuin, and 2.2 ptuctMit othtn) 
Sut^itH:ts wt'r(^ i;hosen irindornly Irom 20 (Hfrncintaf y schools usinij clusttuod stratitiiui probability 
Simiphnq ttn^hnitiurs rh(» sainpltj redhnrtod th(? socMoocononiic, o'thnu;, and (loonraphic character 
islKS ot Oakland. Caldoftiia 

Mtthods: Children wtMi* intJMvicw«!d at home for ap[)roxirnat(Hy 1 fitiui. Pan>nts lillt»d out qiio.s 
tionnairos while tlu? int(M viuws wtut; in fiiofjrdss. t igfuy six ptuctMi! ol tfu» tjliijibli? rcsfKinc^(?nts W(Ut? 
successfully jntcrviewi^d t)olw(n»n April and June 1976. 
Duration: Wintoi l97r>SuTnineM 19/9. 
Cooperating groupis): F-ord Foundation. 

Publications: Workjnri f^apcrs arc availaf)lt» frtMn !fit» Cfiildf)ood and GovtM miuuit Proj(M:l. School 
ol Law. University of Cahftuma 



THE EMERGENCE OF CONCEPT AND SOCIAL COMPETENCE IN THE, 
18 TO 40^MONTH OLD CHILD 

Investigator (t): Connie Steele. U.D., Assistant Professor, and Eli/abeth Hrncir. B.S., Head 
Teacher. Honie/Cent(>r Program. De()artin(?nt of Home and Fariiily Life/Cfiild D(MHc)prn(uU and 
Family Relations. Texas Tet:h University, Lubbock. Texas 79409. 

Purpose: To dt>tt»rmine wheihor concept and social com^K?tenco between 18 and 40 monlfis 
emerges in a concurrent setiuence. and to isolat*? ^)^l^ieans for detecting tfie constructs used by the 
w\y young cf)ild in inttM facing competent cognitive and social bt>haviors. 

-Subjects: 12 Mexican American children, ages 18 to 40 months. Six children from one United 
Way Nursery we?e matcfi(?d wltfi six cfiildren from anotfier United Way Nursery on sex and three 
m^Mital age groupings (deriionstrated on tfi(> Stanford Binet. Form L M and tfie BayleyScales of 
Mental and Motor Development). 

Methods: Throe tasks wt>re conceptiiali/ed as eliciting cognitive, social, and play participation 
behaviors ( 1 ) rbehavior/language with a reaf telephone: (2) use of salt/flour/oil/water/clay as 
desired by the child, and (3) scfibbling/drawing/otfier with magic marker on newspaper. Each of 
the six pairs of children wer(» vid(^otap(>d while involved in the three play situations. Each member 
of the six pairs in the three play situations had not seen the child with whom s/he was paired 
previously. Two observers *coded each child's interactions to determine cognitive constructs, social 
(especially smiling responses), and play participation. The codings were used as the basis for 
comparing rht^ children's average age for each levt^ of cognitive, smiling, and play behavior in order 
to determine whether or not the cognitive and social (affective) behaviors may ^5e perceived as 
occurring in hierarchical sequences that are related. Frequency tables reflected som^of these 
comparisons. Cfii-square analyses were used to determine differences, if any. between male and 
female responses, and among the behaviors displayed by the three age groupings, dorrelation 
procedures were used to determine the relationships, if any, among the three types of interactions. 
Duratioo: June 1977c,completed. 

Coopmtjng group(s)r Texas Tech University, Office of Research and Graduate Studies. 



40-PA 9 SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN. AGES 5 TO 7 

InvMtigatorU): Rcichol Hori/ L^i/nrowit/. Ph D . A,ssistHnt Professor. School of Education, Haifa 
Univorsity, H^ifa. lsrcH»l 

Purpose: It) jnvmligalo social Ix^havior ami play patturnj; in namo (kjo and mixod c*oo children in 
tKlucalu)nal proijrams/drui to U)%\ social oriiani/ation and intnraction pailorns 
Subitctt: Approxinialely 1.000 kindorijai tnors and 1st Qraiitus in rugular schools and in expori 
mnntal schools in IsrtK^I. 1 he childriMi aro from dif fornnt socionconomic backgrounds. 
Mtthodt: The rost^jrch umploytui a field ori(uitod obsorvational tochniqun. Group composition 
was variotJ across play ponods to tost for tRie composition (samo vs. mixed) and its affect on 
hahavior and play as woll as on intoraction pattHrns. Moasuros included a wrsionof Partor) (1932) 
and P\^^m social and play cat(Xjories Multivariate? analysis was applioci to the data, 
rindingt: Results revealed a high level of positive behavior (almost 60 flera^nt of total behavior), 
\v., asstKMdtivt^ arui cooperative. Older suhiei'ts demonstrated more solitary and observational 
behavior compared to younqor children. Age i ()nnH)sition affecttnl social behavior and patterns of 
interaction Young children interacted with older children more than vicx) versa. Home class 
exclusivity deter riiined most social interaction. Children formed (iyads half of the time. Mixed age 
compt^sition educed sar7ie cK}e interaction, w., in mixtid atie situations, children used the oppor- 
tunity to play With different ai)e children 
Duration: f elnuary 1976 Septeniher 1978 
Oooporating groupU): Israeli Ministry of Culture and Education. 



4aFA-10 PEER GROUP SOCIAL BEHAVIOR OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

InvMligatorU): Janet Strayer. Ph D.. Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, Sirijon 
Fraser University. Burnaby 2. British Columbia. Canada, and F. Strayer. Ph.D., University of 
Quebec. Mc^ntreal. Quebec. Canada. 

Purpose: To investigate. (Mhologically . group social behaviors among preschool children. 
Subi«cts: Three groups of 17, 19. arui 10 normal children, ages 3 to 6. 

Mithodt: Natural observation, sociometric, and standardized test data were collected for all 
subjects. 

Finding!: Data demonstrate the exis<tence of relatively stable social structures based 'on both ^ 
- aff illative and agnostic behaviors. ^ ; 
Duration: Completed. 

Publicattont: (1) A paper presented at the Canadian Psychological Association meeting, Van- 
couver. B.C . Canada, June 1977 Strayer, J. Social behavior in a group of children diagnosed as 
s6cial misfits. (2) A symposium presented at the Society for Research in Child Development, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. March 1977, 



40-FB-1 STUDY OF GENDER IDENTITY IN YOUNG CHILDREN 



IfivMtioatorU): James A. Kleeman, M.D., 80 Bethmour Boad, Bethany, Connecticut 06525. 
Purpose: To deterjpafne the importance of environmental factors in the for nation of. gender ideT>- 
-tity. ' J * 

Subitctt: Seven girjs and boys, ages 0 to 3. 4 ^ ^ 

Mtttiodt: Subjects are observed in their homes by the investigator approximately every 2 weeks. ,^ : 

Observations are also recorded by the parents. ' • 

Duritkm: 1970-1980. ..^ 
IHlblic«tionl: (1) Genital self-stimulation in infant and toddler girls. In Irwin M. Marcus and John^ ^> 
J. Francis, iMKturbation from infancy to senescence. New York: International Universitie^pss5^\^ .yil^l «^ 
Inc., 1975. Pp. 77-106. (2) Freud's views on early female sexuality in the light of direct cWld ' ^ 



obsorvHtiot) Joum*/ of the Aimrican Piychoms/ytic Association 1977, 24 (3) Jho ..st(il)h<ih 
nHM>t .)( <t>r.Mjo»i(1<.r idmitity It) normal qirls P.irt I iwut IMrt II Archives of Sexual Behavior 1071 
1(2). ■ ' ' 

MODIFYING STATUS ORDERS IN MIXED SEX GROUPS OF 4TH AND 5TH GRADE 
CHILDREN: AN APPLICATION OF EXPECTATION STATES THEORY 

lnv«*ti«ator(i): Marlaiiio t" l.orkhmut, PtiO., Rosoardi Sni-iitist, ami AL)ii).iil M H.irris, M A, 

Rostmrch Assoi:iciti!, EdiicHtionnl losCnio Sorviai, Prinaiton, New Jtirsoy 08540 

Purpoi«: To nxaminc ttio pioblum ot mal« dominant^! in mixed stix iiroiip's trom tht! point ot viow 

ot oxpoctatitiit •itatrs thijiuy 

Subi*ct«; 128 children in giadus 'land b 

Mtthodi: It wa.s hvfnuh.!.si/.>d that in expci imental i)ri)iips (U nirls will rocvivc mor.! action 
oppottoniti.'s cind posilive evaluation than iii' Is in control iiioiips, (2) nirls will make more per 
1otmanc« outputs and negattve ovaluations than girls in control ijMuips, (3) gn Is will lie as 0(iually 
influential as buys, but girls in control groups will be less intluential than boys; and (4) luadeiship 
will bo shared between boys and girls, but control groups will be male dominated. Children were 
assigned to grou()s of two boys and two girls matched for height, socioeconomic status, and 
sensitivity to lonte.xt, as measured by th.> Childr.m's Group tmbedded 1 lyures Test. Ttio expecta 
tion trainiiu) .•xperirm;ntal treatment demands that the low status person bo assigned high states on 
two spt)cific performance characteristics, and that the high status person be assigned low states on 
these two diaiacteristics The selected characteristics were (1).com|K^(ena) at building a complex 
electionic apparatus, and (2) competence at teaching n peer to build the apparatus. In Ih.! expori 
mental groups, girls.wero taught to build the apparatus (an electronic intrusion detector) <ind then 
wore taught to teach a boy. In order to assure that the assignment to these relative states of the 
fwrtormance characteristic was succ<3ssfully made, the behavior was videotaped, shown to both 
boys and girls, and reinforaKl. The relevance of the experimental treatment to the criterion task 
was truKle explicit. In the control condition, groups of two boys and two girls wen; videotaped as 
they were taught how to build the apparatus by an adult teacher. The crit.irion task was a board 
game designed to elicit interaction regarding a series of moves. Group members were- required to 
docide on a series of paths to move a token across a ma/e to reach a goal in 14 rolls of *dio. The 
game was constructed to mGct tfie scope conditions of expectation states theory. Both behavioral 
self-roport^ and observer rating data were obtained. We behavioral data were gathered from the 
videotapes of the groups playing the criterion task. Five categories ot behavior were coded: 
performance output, action opportunity, positive evaluation, and netjativ.e evaluation (specified in 
the tfieory). A fifth category (which is tabulated as.Hoth an action opportunity and a performance 
output), twrformance output^action opportunity, was added to reflect the fact tliat suggestions 
were frequently phrased as qqestions. An influence measure was also used. Group members w- 
coived influence diedits if they proposed and/or defended the decision alternative wliich was 
selected. For each of the decisions required to complete the game, a person could receive a 
maximum of one credit for being the first to suggest the alternative or ideas and one credit for 
defending that alternative. Self-report data were obtained from the students regardi/ig leadership 
of and interpersonal attraction within the group during the criterion task, In addition, they were 
interviewed regarding their perceptions of tfie intrusion detector. -The fer^ale teachers of the girts 
were also ai*:ed to review the cOmpetfency tapes and teaching tapes and to evaluate the girls' 
competency. The leadership patterns of ^experimental and control groups of both field dependent 
art0>.field independent groups were examined as were the self-report of leadership and liking for the 
students in the criterion tj^ groups. - 

Finding!: Results showed that while ^there were little behavioral differences in power and influ- 
ence between 4th and 5^h gi-aders in mixed-sex corltrdi groups, there were differences regarding 
perceived Jeadershlp. ^Children ir]; cont/ol groups identified males as leaders twict^ §s often as 
females;.in treatment'groups, perceived leadership was baland^d'.'ln addition, a predicted cbgnitive 
style 5y treatment effect Was observed, and the activity fates of females in treated groups were 



[ 



siOiutiaiiUly hH)h«!f lhan tho activity rates of fumalos in fiontrniiunl gioijps 
Duratiofi: l§/5 (x)rnpkHiKr 

CDi>p«r«tlng oroup(t): Cast Wintisor Ronional School District 

PUMiostiont: (1) A pa^x^r prt)s«nto(1 at the Amoriciin Sociokxiic^l Associntion. ChiciHl^^. HIinois. 
S»iptomh«r 1977 I ockh^Hid. M E and Harris. A M MtKlifyiru) status ordors in mixod sox groups of 
fouith iind lifthM)rmi« children An appliciition ol oxfH^ctation st<itos tfi<u)ry (?) Information is 
available from Or l.ockhtHid 



DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN NONVERBAL DISCLOSURE OF DECEPTION 

Inv^ttigatorU): F^i^btut S Foldmnn. Ph D . Assistant Profossor. Di^pnitmont of Psytrholoyy. Uni 
vtusity ot Mnsstu fuiscAts. Amhtust. M<issacfujS()tts 01003 

PurpoMi lo diMiurnint? tfu? wny in which ihv. ability to contiol ,ind in«inipiilcU«' ru)nvcr tnil l)t'h«iv 
loral ciit's dt»vtHops 

Subi#€tt- 18 nuile and 18 female first grade, second flrado, and colkH](J ago sludonts 

Mtthods: Subjects were led to be verbally truthful or deceptive while they were inteiacting with 

an aciult or weie alone Fac:ial expressions were videotaped s(H:retly 

Findiifgs: Judges' ratings showed that there was significantly greattu nonverbal disclosure of 
dectjption in the older sub)(»cts than in ifie younger ones and tfiat. g(Munally. tfie youngor chiuj^en 
sfioweii greatei contrail of their facial expressions. 
Duration: September 197(> January 1978 

TELEVISION CAREER AWARENESS PROJECT: FORMATIVE EVALUATION 
AND RESEARCH 

J 

InvciftioatorU): Fr«Klnrtt:k Williams. Ph.D.. Dean. AnnonbiMg School (^f Communiciitions. Uni 

vtusity of Southern California. Los Angeles. Cnlitornui 9000/. ^ 

Purpose: To formatively evaluate research information for a national tc^levision siiries (iosigned to 

eliminate the effects of sex role stereotypes on play and work activities of cfiildren 

SubjMts: Over 2.800 racially and ethnically mixed boys and girls, ages 9 to 12. from a purfH)sive 

sample of 22 classroonis in Los Angeles and 75 classroortis frorti fiv(» otfier cities, plus iidditional 

classrooms as luuKfed. 

Mtthods: Major activities included testing of mtxiia. assessment of' entry level percxjptions. and 
attitudes relative to sex stereotypes. A survey was conducted to establisfi en'try levtH pen c^?pt ions 
and attitudes. A Latin square design was used to test program set]ments. Instruments included 
those'used in past studies of sex stereotyping, comprehension and interest itc»ms to test response to 
program segments, and attitude items based on Fishbein's attitude change theory. Various multi- 
variate techniques were used to analyze the data. They included multiple regression, discriminant 
analysis, cluster analysis, analysis of variance, and multidimensional scaling, i 
Findings: * Perceptions of sex stereotypes have changed very little in comparison with previous 
studies. There is little variation in stereotypes between the ethr^ic groups surveyed (Chicano. Black, 
Anglo). 

Durrtlon^^July 1976-April 1978. 

Cooptriting group(i): National Institute of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

PuWic«tk>nt: Technical reports are available from the National Institute of Education. 
., \ 
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YOUNQ CHILDREN'S RESPONSES TO DISCREPANT SOCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 



liiMttltttor<t): Alberta E Sm}e\, PhD , Resictant Physicmn and Prolossor of Psychology, and 
Fred R. Volkrrwr, M D , Ros.idont in Psychiatry, Dopartmmit of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science?, 
Medical Center. Stanford Univt^sity, Stanford, California 94305 

PurpoM: To understarxi how efloctiwly cornrTuiniaition can he a)nvoy<Ki to young children 
across visual (facial expressions and gestures) arxi auditory (tone of voi(« and cx)ntent of speech) 
channels, and to understand how children resolve communications that are discrepant between the 
channels. 

Siibi^cti: 76 children testtxi to date Study 1 24 girls and 16 boys, Study 2 23 boys and 9 girls 
The children are ages 12 to 42 rYK)nths and from middle class families. 

Mtthodt: Using a balanced design, different sequencxjs of cx)rnmunK:ation were presented across 
subjects Each child served as his/her own cx)ntrol Children were observtnf reacting to invitations 
to approach or stay away Uqm an ex^>erirrH*nter. visual and .luditory cues were either c^3ngruent or 
incongruent. Data were analy/eci with nonparametric statistics 

Findings: Young children respond appropriately to messages that come to them on either the 
visual or the auditory channel (e.g., the messages are either invitations to approach the experi- 
menter or to stay away) When nrwssages are discre^^int betwetni channels, children tend to rely on 
the auditory nriessage. 
Duration: June 1976 continuing. 

OoofMrating groupU): Stanford Uni^rsity, Boys Town Center for the Study of Youth Develop- 
ment. 

PuMicatiora: (1) A pafx^r presenteti at the 'Society lor Research in Child Development, New 
Orleans, March 1977 Volkmar, F.R., Hoder, E.L., and Siegel, A.E. Discrepant social communica^ 
tions. (2) A paper presented at the American Psychological Association fleeting, Washington, 
D.C., September 1976 Volkmar, F.R. and Siegel, A.E. Young children's responses to discrepant 
social wmmunications (3) Copies of both ^Kifxns are available from the invt^stigators 

THE LISTENING BEHAVIOR OF MALE AND FEMALE CHILDREN 

InvMtigatOfdh Walburga von Raffler-Engel, Ph D., Professor, Committee on Linguistics, Vander- 
bill University. Box 26, Station B, Nashville, Tennessee 37205. 

PurpoM: To determine whether any socioeconomic, age, sex, or personality differences exist in 
the nonverbal behavi<5r of children when they listen to an adult. 

Subi«cts: 37 black American girls and boys, ages 3 to 15 (22 girls and 15 boys) from upper, 
middle, and lower class families. The sample atso included one black female adult. 
Mtthodt: The adult told a story to each child or to two children of the same age. The children 
were told that they had to listen to the story in order to retell it tp another child. The storytelling 
sessions were videotaped. The body movements of the children and the adult were analyzed using 
high speed and frozen frames. Measurements were made by counting the pulses from the sync- 
track. 

Findlngi: Noticeable differences exist along socioeconomic, age. sex, and personality lines. Of 
partj||i|ar interest are the personality differences, as these.have beep least explored in studies on 
chilcMnguage. 

DtiratkMi: 1974-continuing. > 
ODoptrtting groupU): WTVF Channel 5 TV, Nashville, Tennessee. 

FuMioittom: (1) von Raffler-Engel, W. Adult adjustment to children's communicative stylesi In 
Donald M. Lance (Ed.), firvctedings of the Mid AnwJpe Conference. Columbia, Missouri: Uni- 
versity of Missouri Press, 1978. (2) Masham, B.H. The adjustment of the speak^to the hearer. In 
W. von Raffler-Engel and B. Hofter (Eds ), Aspects of nonverbal communication. San Antonio. 
Texas: Tririity University Press, 1977. 



4aFE B THE NONVERBAL BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN IN A LISTENING SITUATION: 
THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS AND PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 

lnvettio«tor(f): Walburgti v(ui Rtifllor Lngol, Ph D , Proli^ssor, CoriiniMloo on Linguistics, Vnnder 

hill UiiiviMsily. Box 26. SuUioii B, Ntishvillo. Ituinosson 3/20b 

Purpose: ID invt'sli<),Ut^ lhi» fu>iiviul),il tn^htivK^r of childton iii lisliHiiiui situiUions 

Subi«ctf: 3/ 1)1,11 k Ainoru.an ()if!s atul l)()ys, agos 3 \o lb (22 girls and 15 boys) from upper. 

inidiilo. .wul lv)wiM I l<)ss I. undies Th« sarti()lo also irv:ludmi four aduh obsnrvors (one white lomale 

[Hiru ip<H Mivi^slujtilor ,iiul thrtM^ l)|ack rnalos) and oru) black ((Mtialo ckJuM pnrlicrpanl. 

Methods: hiom tlir totdl s.irnplt^ six giils and six boys woro sol(K:lod^for asubprojocl. A 2'minute 

vultu>ti.iriu'. to/ r<K:b ot tbt^si? childrf.iii l)iiing told a stor,y by a young aduH, was shown \o a panel of 

four <uUill?^ a hru^uist. a ptuiialr ician, a psycfiiati ist . ()nd a school principal for comments on 

liiu)uisl ICS. (MtMUal healtfi. .»n4 tnlucatioj:!. 

Findings: Tlu' IisIimiuu) bt'luiviot ol (hildUMi varn)s di^penidirui on ago, sex, and social class. Obser 
viilions on liiuiuisltcs Verbal, nonviut)al, and paralingtnstic elernorUs have to be combined to 
i\xpl<Mo ii^rninuiucalivi^ txihaviyi Practical applications for education, leachers should be aware of 
tlie ditferonces m nonverbal behavior among social and ethnic groups. Practical applications for 
rnent»^il tmaltfi Cfnldron can l)e extremely disturtn?d when their regular good behavior is misinter 
fu I'lt'd a*> l)ad Ix^havioi 
Duration: 19/6 i^'ompletixJ 
Cooperating group(tf: (1) MAiarry Medical College (2). WTVF Channel 5 TV. Nashville, Tennes- 
setv / i 

Publications: (1) A slioit vtMlion of a paptu pri?sented to the 75th Annual Meeting of the Ameri 
I an Anih!opoliH]u .il Assi^i i<it ion, Washington, D C , 197$ is availal)le from the investigator. (2) A 
cornplelt^ version of tht^ [>afK?r appeared in Frcid C-C. Peng (Ed), The science of body movement. 
Hirosfiima, .hipan Bunka Hyron, 1977. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF THE ADULT TO THE CHILD 



Investigator(s): Walburga von Raffler Engel, Ph.D , Professor. Committee on Linguistics. Vander- 

bilt Univ(irsity. Box 2C, Station B, Nashville, Tenru^sse*) 37j205. 

Purpose: d(^ter mine how children's behavior affects the behavior of adults. 

Subiects: 37 l)!ack American girls and boys, ages 3 to 15 (22 girls and 15 boys) from upper, 

middle, and lower>lass families. The sample also ijicluded one young, black, female adult. 

Methods: The adiilt told a short story to one child or to two children of the same age. The 

children were told that they had to listen §o that wentually they could retell the story to another 

chikJ. The-storytelling sessions were videotaped. The body movements of the adult and of the 

children wero analyzed using fro/en frames, high S(>eed, and regular speed replay. Measurements 

were made l)y counting pulses from the sync-track. 

Findingi: The adult adfu.sts his behavior to the child depending on his expectations given age and 
sex of the. child plus cues he gets from the child. When there is conflict between the expectations 
and the actu<*^ l^^havior of the child, the adult shows hesitatiori and actively elicits further cues 
from the child ' . ^ 

Durition: 1975 completed. 

Cooperating group^s): WTVF, Channel 5 TV. Nashville, Tennessee. 

Publications: (1) von Raffler-Engel, W. Adult adjustment to children's communicative styles. In 
Donald M Lanct? (Ed ), Proceedings of the Mid-America Conference. Columbia, Missouri: Uni- 
vf^MSity of, Missouri Press, 1978. (2) Hasham, B.H. The adjustment of the speaker to the hearer. In 
W, von Raffler Engel and B. Hoffer (Eds.) , Aspects of nonverbai communication, San Antonio,* 
'Tnxas Trinity University Press, 1977. 
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LEARNING AND MEDIA RESEARCH PROJECT 



lnvMti«ator<t); Charles R Corder Bol/. Ph D . Dirwctor, Loarninfl and Metiia Rosoarch Projoct, 
Southwtfiit Educational Dovolopnnont Laboratory, 21 1,^ast /th Stroo^ Austin, Texas 78701 . 
Purpo««: To dotermino th« ottocts ot television viowirnvhahits, TV programs, and TV commercials 
upon children's social attitLidos and bfjhaviors .' ^ 

Subi«ct«: Boys and girls, ages 3 to 15, from Anglo] Black, and Chicano cultuial groups 
Methods: The proiect induded a survey of 807 families. Ex(wrimontal studies were conducted to 
examine thu effects of televised violent on young children, effects oi sex role portrayals in 
cxjmmercials. and siffocts of parental intervention and mediation of TV programs. 
Findingi: Television affects almost all childrerl in some form. TV has more influence tfian the 
father upon children's development. Children learn. occupational sex stftrootyping from TV com- 
mercials Parents can modify tfie imtwctof television 
Duration: 1973 continuing 

Cooperating group(t): (1) Administration for Children. Youth, and Families, Offia) of Human 
Devt^lopment Services. U S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, (2) National Institute 
of tducalion. U.S Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (3) Texas Congre^js of Parents 
and Teachers 

PubHcationi; (1) Corder Bol/, C R. and O'Bryant. S.L. Adult modification of the impact of 
television upon young children. Journt/ of Communication (in press). (2) O'Bryant, S.L. and 
Corder Bol C R. The effects of television on children's stereotyping of women's work, roles 
Journa/ of Vocational Behavior (in press) (3) Corder Bol/, C R. CtiHdren and television. Austin 
Texas Texas PTA. 197 7 



FACTORS AFFECTING THE MODELING OF MEDIA VIOLENCE 

lnvMtlo«tor(»): L Rowell Huesmann, Ph D,, Associatfe Professor; and Leonard D, Eron, Ph.D,, 
Department of Psychology, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, P O Box 4348 Chicago' 
IHinois 60680. ' • • v • 

PurpoM: To determine what cognitive, f^imilial, or environmental factors influence the extent to 

which a child fmitates media violence. 

SubjtctJ: 748 children in grades 1 and 3 in 1976 77. 

Mtthodt: The research consjsts of a three-wave longitudinal study in which the children and 
l>arents are interviewed in each of 3 years. 

Duration: June T976 September 1979 * . 



SPECIAL GROUPS OF CHILDREN 



Physically Handicapped 

40-QA-1 BIOMEDICAL ASSESSMENT OF THE DISABLED CHILD 

# 

InvMtigatorU): George Van B. Cochran, M.D., Director; Alice W. Gdrrijtt, M.D., Hospital Director, 
Raphael Levaie, M D., Attending Surgical Rehabilitation; Richard Decman, Biomedical Engineer; 
and Janet Gainey, PhysicahThorapist, Biomechanics Research Unit/Helen Hayes Hospital, Route 
9W, West Haverstraw, New York 10993. 

Purpoit: To develop and operate a Physical Fitness Evaluation Unit to assess the objective, 
functional, neuromuscular, and cardiorespiratory status of disabled children. 
Subj«cti: Pediatric inpatients and selected outpatients undergoing medical, surgical, or physical 
rehabilitation for musculoskeletal disabilities. Helen Hayes Hospital pediatric inpatierits and selec- 
ted outpatients began to be scheduled for the Evaluation Unit on a routine basis on January 1, 
1976- Lower extremity function has been evaluated and patients have received follow-up testing 
after a new stage in their rehabilitation. Routine upper extremity testing began in 1976. The Unit 
was operating at full capacity rate of 250-300 evaluations. per year at the end of 1976, including 
virtually all suitable t'lediatnc patients treated at the institution. > ^ 

Mtthodi; Objective, functional, neuromuscular, and cardiorespiratory assessment of disabled 
children is needed to improve results of medical, surgical, and physical rehabilitation services. In 
most rehabilitation centers, patient evaluation is based primarily on subjective clinical examina- 
tion. Evaluation of physical performance of pediatric patients by dynamic measurement of func- 
tion is required to ke^p pace with technical advances in treatment so that the most effective 
therapeutic approach can be selected for individuals as well as disability groups. The project staff 
at Helen Hayes Hospital is developing and operating a Physicaf Function Evaluation Unit to 
monitor physical status of patients at intervals throughout their entire rehabilitation period. 
Patients are studied with special instrumentation while walking on a level walkway, on treadmills, 
and/or performing rft an upper extremity evaluation station. Kinematic data from film and video- 

< 

tape are correlated with telemetered electromechanical data. These data include EMG, foot- 
contact sequence, force, pressure, acceleronr^eter and goniometer measurements as relevant to the 
specific disability. X)xygen uptake and respiratory parameters during specific tasks also are deter- 
}K niined as indices of rehabilitation -progress. Standard protocols have been designed to fit each 
disability group so that progress of the individual can be compared to that of similar patipnts. The 
prpjei^ staff hopes to aid jn establishing indication for the most effective treatment fpr each 
disability, in monitoring patient progress, and irt evaluating new approacftes to'rehabilitation of 

specific disabilities. • ' . ^ - ^ * 

• ■ ' .• * ' , , . , ,.1 "-'i) 

"Duration: 1975'COntinui.hg. . . ^ •. * 

0(K>pfrAtin(|groupU): -Matprn^l and Child Health^and Crippled Children's Services; Health .Services > 
. and. Mental Haakh Administration; Public Health Service; U.S. Departm.ant of Health, .Edurjslion, 

'/> ■ , . ■-ahd''WelfeVe..' ' ' ' ' ^ ;: ^ ' . " 

"PuMtcationi: .A paper presented at the, 23rd Annual ORS, Las Vegas, t^^vadaii F^Qbnjafv 19^7 > 
Hghri, A S. #f a/4/ObjeCtive assessmj^nt of upper ejctrerrlity funCtipr>aJ^h a'fhetoid' and s'pastic 
,patients. ' • y ' ' » ' 



DEVkoPMENT OF INFANTS AT RISK FOR CENTRAL NERVOUS 
SYSTEM DYSFUNCTION 



InvMtigatorlt). Su/ann K Canipboll, Ph D . Associate Professor, D.arleno DoSantis, Ph.D., Re 
soarvh Assistant Professor. <ind htiiii J. Wiifmlin, M.S . Resoaidi Associate, Division' of Physicnl 
Thoiapv, Depnrtmont of fvli-dufil Afhud Honlth ProfossiOns. School of MtKitcine, Wing C (221 H) 
UnivKisity of Nor tti Caiolmd, Cli.ip.tl Hill, North Ccuolina 27514 

Purpoic: To providn information on oaily prognostic sicjiis or patter ns of dwolopniont and on the 
n.miial history of mfdnts at risk for dovolopmn imKUmm to sovtMo o'litral iumvous system (CNS) 
dysfunction in itio fust yuui of life 

Subicctt: 30 neoiuitra 20 int.mts M nsk tor dtwloping CNS dysfunction idt-ntified through 
prwiotiil, intrcipdrtum. and neonatal risk factors, and 10 low nsk neonates who were matched with 
10 of tho high nsk infants on race, sex, and cor tain socioeconomic factors. 

Mtthodt: All mfants will Ini assessed with tho Bra/elton Neonatal Behavioral Assessment Scale 
durifuj ttieii hospital stay Ten high nsk mfants .ind the 10 low risk controls will receive devoloiv 
tTientai assessn-ents monthly (at ages ad)usted for prematurity) through the frrst year of life. The 
lemaining 10 high risk infants will be tested at quarterly mtervals.'The developmental assessments 
include ttie Denver Developmental .Screenrng Test', Wolansk'r Motor Evaluation, Milani-Compaifitti 
Developmental Examination, Bayloy Motor Scales and Infant Behavior Record, and the Ordinal 
Scales of Infant Psychological Development (Scale I, T tie Development of Visual Pursuit and tfie 
Ptstmanence of Objects) Ttioso hieasures will l)e administered at each testing session. The Home 
Observation for Measurement of th(? Envnormient and the Bayley Mental Scales will be admin- 
istered .twice during the stuiiy Data will be analy/ed by discriminant analysis, growth curve 
analysis, coi relational statistics, nonparameli u- tests, and multiple regression analyses. 
Duration: July 19;^July 19/9. 

CoofMriting flroup(f): American Ai:ademy for.Ctirefiral Palsy and Development.al Medicine. 



RELATIONS BETWEEN WORD MEANINGS IN SENTENCES AND WORD lOENTlFltATION 
BY HEARING IMPAIRED CHILDREN 

inv«ttigator(t): Mictnael S Stinson, Ph.D., Post Doctoral Research Fellow, Department of Oto- 
laryngology, University of CHIifOrnia, San Francisco, Calirlrnia 94143. 

Purpos*: To examiner^the resfWises of hearing impaired children to sentences in which one word 
provides the context to help ttie Wener identify a second word which is difficult to identify solely 
on the basis of its acoustic cues. . \ 

Subjtch: 21 hearing impaired girls^ boys, ages 7.1 to 12. The severity of hearing loss in these 
children, as measured, by average pLiVetone threshold in the speech range for the better ear 
averaged 7,?.;?4<JB (rapge-of 6l to 103 dBI^.^ 

M«thodi: Before, testing, subitfcls learned tiS. discr iminate between pairs of words that are pho- 
rWrriicallv similar (e.g-, boats-goa^s). The. subjects, .then tried to identify sjngle words from these 
pairs under four conditions:, (1) when the relation b^t^een the word and its context-provider was 
reasonable/ (2b wht'irY ihe relation waS unreasonable aridVie context word was more appropriate to 
thU Qther word of the pair, (3) wheiicxmtrol s'entpncies p>(^ijded no contextual information, and 
(4} when the Vvb.rd '^vas 'd^etefi from, thc^.s^wken' science and subjects were shown pictures of 
both pnir»)d words and aslced to- fill irf the blank, Reasonable and unreasorTable sentences were not 
^providfid at the same test mg session. ' ' " ' ■ , 

F^ndin«I,^^J^1er«^vere significantly ^more correct ideptifica.tions for reasonable than for control 
sentences, and Si^nificaruly* more .incorrect ideatifications for unreasonable than for reasonable 
sentences. ", , . .■ - ■ .. 

DUTttton; F^il 1976-h»'ll J978. \'"' V ' /\ . • 

Coop«ratin« >oup(«): f<JatJo;iaU Institih© .for Neurblogicdl and Communicative Disorders and 
Stroke;;Nationat rnstitutes Of" Health; Public Healtjti Service; U S, Department of Health, Fdu^' 
catkin, and Welfat'e. • r ' ■■' j 



PubrflBationt: (1) Review of Vogel. S.A Syntactic: abilities in normal and dyslexic children. Child 
D0^opm€nt Abstracts snd Bibliography (\n f)ress). (2) Stinson, M and LaRiviere, C Effects c>f 
rate end word boundary ambifluity upon recall by normal and impaired listeners. Journal of 
P^ychollnguistk: Research, 1976. 5. 185 194 (3) Review of Dale, D.M.C. Language development 
HI i*«af and partially hearing thilc^fen Child De^opment Abstracts and Bibliography, 1976. 50. 
197 198 
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METHODS FOR LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT IN DEAF STUDENTS 



V InvMtitHttorit): D J Powo/^ Ph D . Director of Research. Institute of Special Education. Burwo^ 
State College. 221 Burwood Highway. Burwood. Victoria, Australia 3125. 

Purpose: To develop systematic activities and materials applying modern psycholinguistic, socio- 
linguistic. and TESL methods to teach language to older (over 10 years) deaf students. 
Subi«cts: 169 boys and girls, ages 10 to 16. from three schools for the deaf. Subjects wore 
without additional educationally significant handicaps 

Methods: A programmed text and a set of games/activities for teaching the passive voice to deaf 
students were developed by trials with individuals and groups. The materials were field tested 
twice With large samples of deaf children The final form of the materials, "Systematic Language 
Instruction Package (SLIP) L The Pt]ssive Voice." is intended as a model for future development. 
Duration: January 1976-December 1977. 

Coop«ratin9 groupU): fl) Education Research and Development Committee. Australia. (2) Four 
Australian schools for the deaf assisted in the development of materials 

Publications: Power. D.J. and Hollingshead, A. Methods for language development in deaf stu 
dents. 1 . The passive voice. Burwood Papers In Special Bducation, No. 4, June 1977. 
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CHILDHOOD CANCER: PSYCHOSOCIAL REHABILITATION 



Invattigatord): Shirley B. Lansky. M.D.. Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Pediatrics, and 
Nancy U. Cairns. Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology and Pediatrics, University of Kansas 
Medical Center. 39th and Rainbow Boulevard, Kansas City, Kansas 66103. 

Purpott: To assess the effects of childhood cancer on the social, emotional, and academic adjust- 
ment of patients <jnd their families, to develop a program of therapeutic intervention to prevent or 
remediate negative ramifications: and to strengthen the patient's and family's coping mechanisms. 
Subjacts: Approximately 150 boys and girls, ages birth to late teens, who are in treatment or 
follow-up for cancer at the Pediatric Hematology/Oncology Division of the University of Kansas 
Medical Center. . • *• 

Mtkhods: A variety of methods^ have been used including interview, observation, and psycho- 
logical testing. Patients and siblings have undergone of will complete personality, IQ, and achieve- 
ment tests. Parents have completed the Mi^inesota Multiphasic Personality Iriventory (MMPI)and 
measures of anxiety and depression. Marital (^ir arTalysis of the MMPI has been completed. 
Findingt: Finding^ to date indicate decreased wishful fantasy in patients; denial of problems by 
both patients and siblings, arKi few, if any, ^igpificant differerices between patients and siblings. 
Parents show increased 'onxiety and depression -Snd a relatively high level of marital stress. None- 
theless, the divorce rate among this '^roup of parents is rtdt signific^rtly different from tha^ in the 
overall population. . . ' i. ^ 

Duration: May 1975>pril 1981. " ^ ' . ' !, ^ ' 

CooptratinQ groups): National Cancer Institute. Public Heaith /Service, "^U.S. Departrrient of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. ^ ' ' 

PubticatkMit:' Studies have appeared in X\\9. Journal of the Affiarlcan Academy of Child Psychiatry, 
American Joumaf of blseasee of Children, and the Journal 6f the*fKensas Medical Soclmy^ 



COQNITIVi OEViLOP«liNT AND EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF BLIND AND 
PARTIALLY 8IQHTEO CHILDREN DURING THEIR SCHOOL YEARS 

InvMtieatorU): M.J To^iri, Ph.D., Dirwctor, Research Centre for tho Education.of tfw Visually 

HandicappBd, 50 W^llir^n Road, Edgbaston, Birmimjham B15 2EP, ^land 

PurpM*: To itivo«iwte th« (XKjnitiw dewloptrwnt and (KiiKJitiona! adiiowment of blind and 

jMrtially sighted children during thoit schcxil years 

SubjMtt: 1 10 blind and jwrtially siohtod children in special school?. 

M»thod«: A battery of tests was adttiinistered to the subjects including tosts of intelligence, 
rmimory, touch, visual efficiency, concept tofniation. roadir»n, mathoniaiics, language, and person- 
ality • ' , , 

Ouratkm: September 1972 August 1984. -, 

.Cooperating groupCf): (1) Royal- National Institutft fOr tfio Blind (2) Schools for the blind and 
ie»"tin|ly siqhttid 



MULTIHANDICAPPED BLIND CHILDREN 

lawstJfl«tor(i):.M:J. Tobin, Ph D., Diroctor, and S O. flyers, B.Sc. Research Worker, Research 
Centre for the Education of the V^islially Handicapped, 50 Wellinclton Road, Edgbaston Birmihg- 
h«rn B1 5 2tP, England 

Purport: ,To investigate memory capacities bf visually fiondicapptKf children suffering from hear- 
ing loss • ' 

^Subiacts: 3b visually handicapjMj'd and doaf cfiildroii, ages 6 to lb. . * 
Mrfthodi: Specially flesigned tests me .K^fministortHj to tin. sub)«cts Iliey .inckitfe tests for tSctual/ 
motor memory, memory tor designs, patterns of movi^iont, and object location. • ■ 

DuratMt: Sopteipbor 1976 August 197^. ' 

Coop«r«tinggr6up(s): {)) Condovei Hall Scliuol, Pathways Unit (2) Gardner's Trust. 



GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE OF THE WRITINGS OF APH>\SIC AND DEAF CHILDREN 

InvMtioMtorU): Richard F. Cromer, Ph.D., Research Psychologist, Developmental Psychology 
Unit. British IVIedical Research Council, Drayton House, Gordon Street, London England 
WC1H0AN. 

Purposa: To study the structure of tfio writings of a small group of children who can neither 
comprehend nor produce language. 
'Subjacn: 10 receptive and expressive aphasic children, ages 7.6 to 16.1; 10 expressive aphasic 
children, ages 10.8 to 14.3t and 30 to 40 deaf children, ages 7 through 16. 

MattMds: The writing these children have been taught is somey^hat disordered. In this study their' 
writings are compared to those\( dea} children in controlled situations. A carefully designed story 
ix cjvried out silently with puppets. The children watch- the presentation and then write the story; 
i.e., describe what they have seen. The story is designed to elicit adjectives, time adverbs, hypo- 
thetical statements, etc, ' ' 
FIndlngr A preliminary analysis indicates that the totally aphasic children have difficulty with 
hierarchrcal ordering. This is not true of the deaf or expressive aphasics. A series of experiments 
has been planned to eVamine the hypothesis of a hierarchical deficit irf the totally aphasic childjan. 
Duration: Summer 1975-continuing, !■ 
PuMicatibnt: Crormr, R.F, A linguistic appfoach to the study of childhood dysphasia. In Maria 
Wyke (Ed.), Dtymlopnmtl Dysphtii. Ntiw York and London; Academic Press (in press). 



PHOTOSENSITIVE EPILEPSY 

lnvttti«ator(s): Arnoki Wilkins. Ph [).r NLHjrOf)svdu)lo(iist, Ap|)litKl PsycholcKiv 'Unit, British 
. Medical Rt)st)iiKh Cbuncil, Cambndije CB2 2EF, Eruilmui 

Purpose: To iK)torrniiu> the nciturn ol thn physioloyicni trioyor uruinr lying photosensitive) sei/uros 
^ and to tJxploitMmphfations lor tlirrcif)y 

, SublKts: :K) tudU) eind ttwnalu pfiotosoftsitivo t^f)il(^pti<:s. mjos O'to 20 

- Mtthods: Subiects, routiru)ly rcjttnrtKi to KLG def)ar tments, are tested lor sensitivity to'a variety 
' 'of light patterns (e g . television) 

l^fndings: A hiqli piopor tion of patients who are sensitive to intarrtiittent liciht are also sensitive to 

sialic: lino patttMris 

Duration: Sepit'^nihet 19% i ontiruiirui 

Cooperating group(s):, Dr Binnie, Institut yoor -I [)ilepsie Bestre|di<i. HeerTistede, Holland. 
Publications: ( 1 ) • Bntish Medical Journal ( in pn!ss) (2) Brain, 197b. 98, 36b 3tK). 

- 

POSSIBLJE EFFECTS OF HEARING AIDS ON AUDITORY SENSITIVITY 
IN CHILDREN . 

InvefttoatorU): Robert Huskey, Ph.D., Assistant Sufwrintendent: Sidney L. Schoenfeld, M:S., 
DirtK:tc,)f of- AiidioliHiy. Stewart Mal|XMin. Data T(H:hr^iician, and Jan B Kerrick, Clinical Au(ji- 
ologisl. Special School District ol St. Louis County, 12110 Clayton Road, St Louis ' Missouri 
63131 . , . 

Purpose: d(>;tMininc if cxposun* to aniphlieij sound llvrougjva hearing aid rc^sults in a lerVipo 
raryor f)er rnancnt sf\»ft in hi^ar rng threshold. c# ' ^ - 

' Subjacfs: 40 children, ages 36 (o 144 months, with sensorineural hearing loss who are using 
hea^rrVg aids lor the first tiin(>' ^ 

Methods:^ Tne> concept of r^'lalive threshold shift as originaUy documented by IVIacRae and 'F arrant 
(19ab) IS useii in this stuiiy following t^stablishment o.fT!)aseline heiiiring leviils and beginning use 
of a hthiring aid. each cfnfd is tt?sted twice daily for a 10 day period, once a wei^k lor 14 wc^*!$s, and 
orux^ a month tor 20 rTionths I he ov(?rall expfir imental d(>sign entails both" inlersubject compari- 
sons and intnasut)|ect design tiu hniiiues. * ^ * - 

Duration: July 1975 March-1978. ■ ' . ' 

Cooperating grouped): National Institutes ol Health. Public Health Service, U S Department of 
Health, E(iucanori, and Wellare * - 

• » ■ 

IDENTIFYING HANDICAPPED STUDENTS AND THEIR VOCATIONAL NEEDS - ^ ^ 

FOR 19>7-1982 

" V * • . ^ " • * ''/^ 

Invattigator(s): Manpn E. Franken. Ph.D., Project Associate, yVisconsin Vocational Studies 
Center. Univ^usjty of Wisconsin,. 321 Education Building, Box 49, Madison. Wisconsin 53706. 
Purpose: To determine th« cognitive, psychomotor, and affective characteristics of handicapped 
students, ages 14 rb,21 (ps defined by federal regulations); and to determine t he ir^erceived .needs . 
.in the corrimufiity and in future education arhd training within the State of Wisconsin. . 
Subjictt: 689 male and 325 female foandicapped students; agfi^s 14 to 21, in public and private 
educational institutions in Wisconsin. ^ ^ • 

Methods: Jeachefs of handicapped adolescent students wer6 surveyec;! via a mailed' machine- 
scorable instrirment to .determine their students' profiles, career goals, and postseconcjary edu- ' 
cational needs. Data wfere .reported in total'number.s and perq^nts f^er Category. ' 
Findings: Students chiefly wipresented the mentaHy retarded, emotjonally disturbed, and learning • 
disability handicappe^ categories, but pres§juc>d di-sabililies irr all- categories. Generally, student3 
were low achievers and behind in graded placement; yet^ most teachers thought that many of theiV 
studervts qpuld' beneJit;^ frorx) vocational careers taugfit tttfoughVpost-secondaf'y vocational edu- 



fcational institutions To meet the rm»cls ol potontidl adult liamlicdppdd students, results indicate* 
nee(Js for planning and implementation of vocational proQrorns, vocational tKlucator preparation, 
and community activatior^ and participation 
Duration: July 1976-completod. ' 

Cooperating oroupU): Vocational Education Amendmerfls, 1968 

Publioatlonf: A research report is available from Wisconsin Vocational Studies Ceritnr 



A PREPARATORY READINQ PROGRAM FOp VISUALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

InvattigatorU): Barbara J Rodabaughf M A , Project Director; and Amanda P. Hall. M A . Asso 
•elate Project Director, American Institutes foT Research, P.O. Box 1113 Palo Alto California 

f^^tii^Jo design and evalua^ a prpgfam to teach reading readin(>ss conctipls to.visually fiancR- 
capped children in preschool, kindergarten, or primary grades, depending on their dev(HopJrit)ntal 
level. 

Subjecti:. Partially sightt»d and legal^y blind children', mjes 4 to 6. 

Mtthodt: Materials were designed and tested on a pilot basis The materials were evaluated at 
eight sites in the United States during the 1977-7^ school year, in order to assess their effective 
noss. A follow up evaluation is pfanned to assess the effects of if^ program on visuaUy handi- 
capped children's ability to learn to read. ^ 
Duration: August 1976-May 1978. ' , 

Cooperating group(t): Bureau of Education for|the Handicapped. Oflic^ of Education, Education 
Division, US Department of Health, E ducat ion, |md Welfare. 

Publications: A final report will be submitted to Bureau of'Education for tfie handicapped. 

DESIGN, DEVELOPMENT, AND CLINICAL EVALUATION OF A WEARABLE 
VIBROTACTILE COMMUNICATION AID>OR PROFOUNDLY DEfKF INFANTS 

InvattigatorU): (Cloise H. Goldstein, Jr., Sc.D., Professor,' School of Medicine, Johns Hopkins 
University, BO&Traylor'Research Building, 720 Rutland Avenue, Baltimore, Marylarid 21205. 
Purposa: To investigate the effectiveness of acoustically derived tactile stimulation for speech , 
development and training of profoundly deaf children^ " 
Subjactt: A 19-month-old boy. 

Mathodt: A single-channel, wearable tactile aid is being developed which transmits the temporal 
pattern pf speech, it may also allow discrimination of voiced and unvoiced speech sounds. Pilot 
studies were done using a quite*simple .acousti^^-to-tactile (^pnversion and an aid that^as not 
wearable. Progress is being assessed by a^speedi therapist workirfg with theichild and by audio^ 
logical and speech tests with and without the aid. ' 

Duration*; May 1976-Apr.il 1979. ^ ^ 

:Co<H>aratinggroup<i): March of Dimes. * • ^ i , ^ 

Publications: Goldstein, M.H., Jr. aod Stark, R.E. Modification of vocali7ations of preschool deaf^ 
children by vibrotactile and visual cjisplays. Journal of the Acoustical Society of Anieriea, June' 
1976,59(6), 1477-J481. . • . > * ^ ' 



DETERMINING THE NEEDS OF AND DEVELOPING REMEDIAL PROGRAMS FOR 

DEAF CHILDREN FROM HISPANIC BACKGROUNDS 

o . ' ' ' 

Of 

InvMtiBitorU): Alan Lerman ^Ph.t)., Director of Research; and Edmund L. Cortez, M.Ed., Asso- 
dat«'D}rector, CREED VII»Project, Lexington School for the Deaf, 30th Avenue and 75th Street, 
Jackson Heights. New York-1 1370... • , 



f^lrpol•: Jo dtmirmiruf e^jduccJlionally rolevant noods ot duof Hispanic diildron mid thoir familios, 
and to develop and assess (KiucatiOfiol progr arns to aniohorato tfioso nood^^ % 
.Subitctt: 188 Hispanic boys and girls, ages 6 to ]3. onrol^ui in spt)Ludfl|)()is in thu Now York 
rnetfopohtan aroa A snparato survey is boing looduc lod of Innguac]^ inlpatred nondnaf Hispanic 
diildffln . 

Mtthodti .The sufvey involved a two stage (^valuation prograrii. Tho fust was tfio oxamination of 
219 -separate it^trtis relating to home environment, fionie language onviionrTient. chiki's langungo. 
soaal-emotn)naI development, schooUenvironmtMit. s[Xk\ci\ culture, anil child's background van 
ahiGs Tho second stage mvolvtid regrossion analyses. with child's language functioniiig and social 
emotional devt!lo[>ment as d(?pundent variat)les ' , (^^ 

Findings: Dit(«ionces between children am largely accounted tor by homt) variables and additronal 
handicapping conditions Home environment is detiruKi by single vs. intact family and traditional 
vs. acculturatfKi fartnly background. ^ 
Duration: March 1976-June 1979 

Coop#rating group(s): Coofmiativt? Research ( ndeavofs m hduiatKin of thtj Deaf (CRftD) A 
consortiurTi ot New Yorlj State schools tor the deat with New York State Departrmnt of Edu- 
cation Title I 

A LONGITUPINAL NUTRITIONAL ANTHROPOMETRIC AND BIOCHEMICAL EVALUATION 
OF CHILDREN WITH CYSTIC F^^f^lS: RESPONSES TO DIETARY SUPPLEMENTATION 

InvestigatorU): A. Harold Lubin, M.D.. Assistant Prolessor and Director. Judy Bonner; and Ronald 
D. Rearson. Depaiinnent of Pediatru Nutrition, Chrldf(>n's Hospital, 700 Childr(>n's Oriv(\CoIum 
bus. Ohio 43205^ 

Purpose: To deterryiino the effects of a supplerflental feeding plan for children with cystic fibrosis 
Subi«cn: 60 patients, ages 4 to 12. selected from those currenily being fallowed in the Cystic 
Fibrosis Clinic of the Columbus Children's Hospital. Subiects are equally distributed by aqe. J 
Mtthods: Subjects^will bt^ followed for a 2-year period. Groups were divided i'nto severe, moder- 
ate. and minima! degrees of involvement with cystic fibrosis based on the Shwachman health 
evaluation ratings Ten children had previously been evaluated with nitrogen balance studios in. 
hospital and had deriionstrated improved nitrogen utilization and decreased nitrogen excretion 
following supplementation of their usual dietary intake with a chemically defined for mula supply- 
ing approximately one third of the Recommended Dietary Allowance for protein and food^en^rgy. 
These children continued to receive the described chemically defined formula (vivOnex) through- 
out the study. Ten children (matched for age. sex. and degree of disease sevetity) received their ^ 
usual dietary intake and then their usual dietary intake supplemented with foods .which supply 
approximately one third of the Recommended Dietary Allowance for protein and fcfe^ energy on 
successive nitrogen balance periods in the Columbus Children's Hospital Clinical Studies Center. 
These 10 children were also followed during the period of the study when they were on their usual 
dietary intake with food supplerT)entation. ar^d their responses were compared with tho responses 
of those children. receiving the supplement of a cherrlically defir^ed formiij^ Twenty children ' 
receiving a dietary supplemerit (vivonex) to their usual dietary intake were-fpllowed prospectively 
and were ghosen frorin moderate and severe disease groups respectively. V\ge. sex.. and cystic 
fibrosis disease severity matched controls (N =20) were evaluated for the Entire period^of tfie. 
study on all parameter5 butlined for the experimental groups. The children Continued to receive 
comprehensive medical treatment through the Cystic Fibrosis Center. Each child received anti- 
biotic therapy, en/yme replacement, vitamin supplementation, aerosol inhalation, chest physia,> 
therapy, and'^»mist tent therapy as prescribed on an fndividual basis. As a result of the naturij 
variability of cystic fibrosis, the therapeutic regimens for individual patients did vary. However, 
Insurance that medical care was consistently applied for all children in boih groups was provided 
by having a single physician prescribe treatment for all of the children during the 2'year period. 
Prior to the beginning of the investyjation. each child received a complete medical examination 
which included; chest roentgenograms; pulnnonary , physical assessment, complete pulmonary 



furu tKin sludiiv> irKhuiing spimniotr y. tho^<^l u gds vii!uni(»s. <ifu1 l)!ood y<!S('s. thront i;u!turu. 
jnlhri)pi)iiiot>i( ov<Hua1i(in. .haiid wr isl films lor t)Ono mi^^ coniplottMii<}tni y assussmont. physical 
exrtniiruftion iind ovalucUion using tfiu Sfiwactimcin nnttng scnio, find blood chomistrios. Those pro 
i:«diii«5*'mu« rtipoa4«d at approxifTuUe intervals of 6 moiVtfiSv In addition, at inttnvals ol 6 wwks to 
3 iiY^'iths. tMch (hHd rtn'oiv^ui a m<K.1ii:al oxaniination whirh includt'd a phy^suiil oxgminqti6n. 
ttwoat ( ulluru. rtn Ord ot inlm^tion or ol nthnr illnoss, rtu-ord o\ days rhisstKi. Irom scliool. il 
afiphuiblej hHiijhi and weight rru)as(irenu)ni% liKJtaiy nuiml, <)nd f)liysKal activity and tixorcise 
toltuaru^ lueasiiiHs ' ' . , . * 

DuritJon: Apnf 1977 March 1978 . . ^ " • ' 

Cooperating groupU):, (D Cystic FHt)rosis Foundation (2) Cjilldren's Hospital Research Founda, 
fion. Falun Laboi'aiiiines (3) Ohio State JUniveisity. DepiH t nient of Pieveritivt* Medicino. Bi(V 
men KsV)ivision. '14) Battelle Memorial Institute 

■ ■ ■■. . >■ ■ 

SCHOOLS COUNCIL LOO/^ AND THINK PROJECT >■ ' . 

Investigator (s): M J Tol)in. Pfi.D . Co Director. Lo^k and Tliink Pr(Tj(H t. an<] Director, and F H G. 
fi>o/(\ B Sc w Semiii Research Assonale. Rest^uCli 'Cen'tie toi ih(^ FduoUion. ol the Visgnlly 
Hand ica[>pi?d. bU Wolling'toi.i 'Roaii. Fdgbasion. BirrTiingfiaVii B15 2tP. England, and L .K. Chap- 
man, B.A . CivDirectiM. Look iTnxi th'ink Protect. Unive^rsity ^-o1 fjirmmgham, Birmingham. 
Fntjiaiuf ' ^ . _ 

Puri^ote: Jo teatli children with residual vision to makt\,i'jse orflitnr visual perceptual at)ilities 
nini e i?H ii umH ly , . 

Subjects: VisiMlly handicaiH^ed i hildren. ages b toM 1 . in special schools. 

Methods: f Hashing progrtirns^wtue evaluated by comparing tlu? |)oslt(^st pei lorniana* ol experi 
menM^and contiol groups -iThe posttests consisted i^l [he r(?levant skill units ol a cliecklist devised 
tiM the prwiecl ^ * ^> 

Duration: October 1974'Septembor 1977 

Cooperating grbup(s): (1) SchOj)ls Council. England. (2) All schools lor the*blind and [)artially 
SKjlited througliout 'En(]land. 

Pubiicatiqni: A handbook for teachers will be" published by Schoi^ls Council 

'•'(■' 

SEXUAL INFORMATION AND ATTITUDES OF HANDICAPPED ADOLESCENTSi 

0- 

fl 

Investigator(s): Mi^^hael R. Nathan, M,D. .^Fellow in Behavioral Pediatrics. Sharori Hostler. M.D., 
and Pepi Linden. M.A . Department 61 Child and Adolescent Psychiatry and Children's R^abili- 
tation Ceriter . University of Virginia, box 202. Charlottesville, Virgin i^2?906. 
Purpose: To evaluate tFio needs of a handicapped adolescent population related to self-image and 
sexuality as compared with nonhandicapped teens , ^ < ^ 

Subjects: Approximately J 30 handicapped or chronically ill girls and boys, ages 12 to 19. The 
subjects were followed as<^ inpatients and outpatients ol the Cl^ilctj-ert's. Rehabilitation Censor. 
Handicxips include congenital defects, neurprrjuscular diseases, scoliosis, cystk: fibrosis, and ortho- 
j.x»dic delects^ • . ^ 

Methods: Each adolescent waa seen at home, in the clinic, or in tfie hospital by a tester who 
administpred a questionnaire developed fAr this study/ the Piers-HWis Self-Concept Scale. Offer ■ 
Sell-1ma?ie Questionnaire, and the Draw-a-Human Figur^ Test. A j^^o'ntrol group from the pubMc 
school system (rViatched for ag6, sex, and race) will receive th6«same battery. The researchers hoper 
to demonstrate cMff^renceStand similarities relating to specilic ^har>g^cap as w<?ll as tiandicap vs. 
control. Information will be-used to help design therapeutic c(^un{fo<ing and sex education pro- 
grams forehand icapped adolfesci^nts and their families. 

Durttiont Dep^mber ^977^becember 197g. \ , " ^ 

Cooperating grbup($): University of Virginia, Department of Psychology. 



, FAMILY PERFORMANCE STUDY II 

lnvMti0«tor(i): Co.dolu. C Ralunso,,. Ph D . Director. • infaht Dovokumu^ni Pr.^giHm. (Vfcym 
Child. on's Rt>h,ib(!itat,on Insjitutc. Univiusity ol Nob^asktf (Vfed.oil Centur. 444 South 44th Str.-.>{ 
Omaha. Nnbrask., ,md Stewm A. RoseiUx-rg. Ph D.'. Assistant Prolossof. School orModi 

cmo.-C(Ou)hh.n Umvi^isitv. Ciilifornia Suw\. Ormihi^'Nebraska 681 78. • ' 
Purpot«r To assess ttu- r.-hitionship ht;tw(Vofi maternal wdant lonchmg sktlls afid piwout and faaMy 
dwartotistics (LoniniitrruM)t. uirisoiisus, bouiuUii.y*()erm(iahility, losourms). - ' 
Subjtcn; a) hc.ruh<::jpp.>d cUMrv.n. .kjus 0 to 3. wtu) me t-nroiiod io a parent iniavoiit'ion pkki,^„.,i" 
M«thod»: Fam.luis ay, .ntoiv.ewed wtionr'thtWhiid OQteP^ ttie infant dovolop'mofit prodrtirii (a 
parent mediated o... ly mi.-, vtnu.on p,cH,rarn) to collect family characteristics moasuros Parents. n.i 
videotaped wo-k„u, w.th Uny ctuld .-^o.y 2 ,ru)oths. and the't'apos ato latod to assess por.^ni 
teachKH, ikills t!ayk>v)Si-alas ol Inlant Developmunt data at.) oollocr«d on thr childmn n..u)tossion 
technic-nies will h.wised to pteck t trte dtUHjnclont variables ol chikfprolji ess and parent skills Tlu> 
in)o(m,it,on will bo_use.-i to nioddy piograms to, lamiltws who do not impro^MnJunft ion within 
• the coiitttxt ol (he infant pu)()i<im. • ' ' . 

Duration: Auiiusi 197b Spi nig 19/8 ' - ' , 

Cooperating groupd): Buieau ol Fducatioii fo, iho Hantlicappod. Olltco of Edua.t ion, tdiicalion 
Division, U S Depaitment of Health, t'docalion. and Wolfaio . * 

Publications: Intoi nuition is available tiom the investmators. 



NATIOIiALWILMS' TUMOR STUDY ' ^- 

|n».,ti9.tor(,): Gioho J. D'An.,io. M D.. D.iector. Children's (\>nce. Research Centni. UniVoisity 
ol Pennsylvania Cance, Centei. Cbildien's Hospital of Philadelihia. Room 9q92. 34lh rtnd Civ.c 
Cffntf't Boulevard. Pfiiladelphia. Pennsylvania 19104. 

Purpoia: To -efme methods pioven to be of value in tieatment ol children with Wiltris" tumor 
and to determiiui whetim, the addition of adnamycin to vincristine and actin'omydivD .mprows 
survival lales in patients with modeiatelv advanced or metastatic Wilms' tumor. 
..Subjact.: 800 clnldien p.jtientx in 19^7 with approximately 100 new sub)ects j^pr yoar The 
children are all. gnes and both sexes. " ?- 

Method!: The study is n randorni/ed cooperative clinical trial. Patients are randorfii/ed by tele 
phone call to ttie Data and Statistical Center (DSC) . wtiich also accumulates relevant crinicnl data 
as the study pioceo.ds Pe. iodic leports are prepared by the DSC ar^d h,c. submitted to tho National 
Wilms Tumor Study Committee. D-ata on childien are collected ffom rTiore than'so institutions 
Findings;^ Radiation thernpy ,s not necossaty .in the management of babies with ofl.ly stages of 
Wrims tumor Tfie combination of acbnomycin and vincr istine" is bettor tf^.n eithi^r ono alone iri° - 
, children with nuxierately advanced metastatic Wilms' tumor - ' ' - 

Duration: 1969-1980. ' 

C^peratjngj|rou'p(i)j Children's Cancer Study Group. . . ' 

PubticatW_ D'Angio. G.J Ttur treatment of Wilms' tumor. ResuJt.s of the'Natioiml Wilms' • 
riirnor gtL/«y. C9>?cffr, 197G. 38. 635-646. , ' " ,• ' 

PROTEIN STUDIES IN TUB^GUS SCLEROSIS ^ 

Jnve,ti9.tor(,): A.T. bundle. Ph'.D.. V■\€^o\.. M.R.C. Path., Chief BiochGmist, and 8 Sudell ■ 
Bs^Senjor Biocfierfiist. St;. LawiCTice's/Ho^pita^. Caterham, Surrey, Engl3nd. • ' * ^ ' 

Fur^ To^iivfistigate serum, tissue, and onco-foeto praams (1) in* known tuberous sclerosis 
sublets; their siblings, and parents, and (2) 'in suspected fo^me vrujte subjects, i-n order to develop 
methods to back up tenetic counseling. ■ * 

Subjects: Children v*th tuberous sclerosis. theiSblii>gs, and parents. * 



. Mcthocft: Prol^rn «stirri<ltions dMV.rnkiu using radiul diftusiun, starch gel ulocuoph0fos^s; ryp„TO 

irnniutH* ^h*^ pr'Ot.tifrl.ures>, OJu 1 h o spnciti^c data oh !b fwotoins (to dat^jf m thu'attortod ^iubjects 

.:*wfll..bo ffWind lo dc^ta -♦or tWi fost al .liio, tariiiliy a^ui to ostt^)lishm.i nc^rrrUil data Eve'nhially, 

s.: *d\^i:f iHiina/U'>f ufU':;^K^Jl andfysLs will ^ /ifjpli^^^ tg tlu) datti: " , , . ' ' 

Plv^ingt: HtitarinlliLatH no sfKH i||OM:harHiH3 ir^ tlui 'troqirtinCy -a rtnnibor ot-seruinuHVI tissue 

'\ ' *' |HVlv./niV|^hi( ;|)rISttHns. Hul r^grifar charH|tvs in l)Ot(S att^vttAi ornf susj^Ktinj torrTuHrusto sub 

ihti jfcO>?:tilt(Hl "aciitn j4i'a^t>"^ [Moroins . < \ • ' ' ' ' ' * 

Duration: 19)''Vi ontinunu] ' ' ' . .* - - V ' ^ ' 

Puhjicationt: ( 1) Ruru*flo. A T. ami Atkiri. J StMurn xj' 'Macrocjlobuhn lovrtls in tuberous sclerous 

Journal of MmnaL Dtfrcienc^' Research, ^ T9/6. 20. 23l 23(V (2) Rundlo. A T Plasrtia'acute-phnso 

ffuictanl prottMns in \\\hv\o\\'^ 's^.\v^K^<.\^' Journal of MwUal 1976. 20. 237-242. 

' . ^ ■ . '' 

4p-GF 3 . CYTOGENETICS 6f='HUMA^J GLONAt NEOPLASMS * 

/ - ' : . 'A' . ^ 

InvettigatoHs): Kr^xliMirk l-hnTit. M D Protrssor of Podiatiu^, Gonotics Chnic CCD/CDRp. 
■^^^ H(>alth itMit.n:^ CenttM- .yr^'versity OrtK]Oji. P O. Box f^74. Por tltUKl.'Or.t^ncxn 9/207 ^ * 

Purpose: To study. th(^ rt>lc»tionships bntwoet^i crJroiT?o$OHH> chnnsjtis anc^ |.yn\pju^cytK: leukemia and 
lyniplu)rTU III burT)ans - ,^ * ' _ ^ ' . y"': ^ - ^ ; ' « " 

Subi#«U;-^Apr)ri)xnTiatt?ly 10(|svb|ei;ts a yt?ar. LVi)th'soxes, all ages. ' -i 

M#thodt:^ho 'i^sear ob 'methodology . includes standard ceM ruLture and- chroiTu)sOme bonrfinc^ 
tt»i hriiv^iut^s and standafd htinianT)uH:hemical ftscrhniqut^s ' ^ . - 

Duration: 1974 1980 . . . . • • ' 

„ CobperatinQ'"Q>oupH): 'N?jtit)nal /Cariau Institute. National' Institutes of Health. Public: Health 
Service. US D4U>annuuit ot''°Htuilth> t'ducatiQji, arul Welfare ■ ^ ■ 

Publi'caliont: Intornialiun is avaijabit? troru'tluMnvesAiciator ' \' , " 



Mentally Retiard^d ' 



40-HC-1 ^OQrriTIVE STRATEGIES IN THE MENT/<LLY < > 

^^vettigatorU): Letitiai^d S; Blackman, Ph.D . Principal Investigator; {Herman M. Spite, Ph.D.; and 
. ^ • LirKfa H .Bil^y. Ph D . '^r'oj(»,ct Director, Research and Demonstration Center , Teachers College, 
toluniua Unwetsitv. Box 51 . 525 West 'l 2bth Street. New York. New York 10027. . 
Purpose: To Investigate cognitive strategies* in mentality retardt^d children. 

§ub||ct9: EdLicablo mentally retrjrded and nonrotarded boys and girls, ages 13 lo. 17. of Klual MA. 
. " ' IVIeTKods; Muriy studuis art? uru^erway erriploymg various" methods. Refer ^o Publications below for^ 
reiVnt [)a[.^Ms related to the research. 

Duration: !'973.Cc^ritinuing. * - . 

Cooperatinf group(s): (1) New York Board of 'Education. (2) New Jersey School System. 
.(3) Johnstone Training and Research Center. ;* 
Publications: Inft^mation is availa^^le from the investigators. Recent papers iii process and sub- 
mitted to various |ourr>als ir,iclude (1) Glidden. LIW. Stimulus relations, blocki^g and sorting ir^ 
/ tlTO free recall and organization of-EMR adolescents. (2) Glidden. L.M. and Mar. K, Availability 
' '-i;' ' . afKi acc:essibhity of informatibri ifi the <50mantic merTiory of retarded and nonretarded adolescents. 

(3) Glidden, et^L Sentence mediation and stimulus blocking in free recall. (4) Bilsky, L.H, 
* ef »i AtterTipts to facilitate class inclusion perforrriance of mildly retarded adolescerits: FeedbacV' 
and stratesiy training. (5) Mar, H. and Glidden, U,M. Semantic and acoustic cues in the recall of 
retarded adolescents. (6) Glidden, L.M.f,<?t^/. Blocking at]d dela^^^d free recall.. (7) Bilsky, L.H. 
and \iJ/hittemOre. C. Traiiiing of a categorical clustering strategy with EMR adotescen^s. 
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(fl) Sofiruiiihorri, V jnd Bilsky. L H liUnrUiDiuil ni«morv, 
turiLtiOfi of somantu: aiujlysis (9) BltJckman. L S Tfio i 

fTwnlally ff?i(ifc1(?d jrui fu)rrnal inciividimis (10) Burijor. A 
vufbal modidliofi in PA loafiuru) of miiKVihlo rnoiiially retarded 



in rr^ildly relardtni adolosanits as a 
so of a)nstrauit sotikirHl quaslions by 
and Black niar>. L.S. Iriuigory and 

JiKlolOSC*)(JnlS. 



PEER UtilTATION TRAINING WITH MENTALLY RETARD ED AND NORMAL TODDLERS 



::ial tduailion. and Tony Apollani. 
Cahfornia SliU« Col!tH)(). Sonoma. 



■InvMtigalorU): T honuis P. CooVt^ Pfi D . Coordinator of Sp^i 
PhD , Assistant Protcsst)r. DofiartnuMit nt Sfunial ^duration 
Califof 111^94928 

Purpose: To invflWigate (!UUfu)ds ol poor imitation training |/itfi riientaHy rotardtui and noinial 
diildren tn intcgi .ittul pr(»st fiool stMtirujs 
Subitcts: [ Kiht ()w Is and tMgfit l)t)ys. <K)t»s 2V^ to b'A 
Mtthods: Thr study fnif)loytKi ar^ idfOLjraphtc or applied bnLvior analytff rnsoarcrj^dt^sujn (^iH) 
Tactics of Sc/efH/flc R&seerch, Sidrnan. I960) . ' , ' ' 

Findings: Altfiough nie-ntally letardtni presdioolors do not spoAtaneously imitalo or socially intm 
act witfi normal classinatt>s m intiHjrated settiru)s. ht^fiavior- nuxi jf ication training can produce tfit>se 
socially signdft'<int outcomes 
Duration: September 19/bJunel97y 

Cooperating groupU): (1) Califo/nuj Stale Department of tcfucat.on. Title ^VIB^.' (2) Sonoma 
County Olfiit* of Lilucation (3) Santa Rosa Jr ColPetje. 

Publications: A cfiapler -in^ M Cnlu^\n^ck (L,].) integrated prAchool hiw^^ Philadelphra 
University Park PrcKss. 19// ^ 



MODIFYING RETARDATES' SELF INJURIOUS BEHAVIOR 

»nv«tiy«tor<t): Strplu-.i R Sduo.Rlo', . Pf, D.. Assisl^nt DirocL for Resoardi Develophient 
D.v.suof. Jul D.MHaorsot.D,!v«lo,muMU and Learning' BSRC. Child Lvelopment Research Institute' 
University ot Nortfi Carolina, ChinTOlUI, Nfflrth Carolina 27514. j 

Purpo$«: To develop a puuiram toiCl with self iniurioiis behavil in a large state facility for tlie 
letciriffM ^ •' 1 • • 

Subjects: ?UB rmiltiply tiarujrcnppecf. severely and profoundly retariled, self injuypiis persons, ages 
b to 70 (lib percent ft!inal(!). | ' . ' 

Mtt^od$: Single sub|ei t designs with interval recording and ecolcfcical assessment were u,sed tp 
assess the effects of programrniru} alternative sources of reinforcemejit to reduce tfie o,cc;a9»ons and 
the need to pertorni st>lt injurious acts. \ 

Findinjt: It 'has been possible to reduce severe self-injurious belaviors with benign L>havior 
interventi6r\ witfiout ttie use of any intrusive punisfiment . 

DuratiofK July 1974 completed. . ' j ; 

Cooporatihg group(s): Hospital lrnprqv«rnent Program. Adnriinistratjon for Children, Youth, and 
Families. Office of Human Oevelopment Servips." U.S. Departmef* of Health. Education arid 
Welfare. - .P' ,, 

Publlcationy: A final report is available fron^ the Offia; of Human Dei^elopment Services. 

f ! i 

RESULTS OF PROBLEM ^LVING TRAINING INTERV€NTION PROGRAM FOR USE^Y 
TEACHERS OF RETARDED EOUCABLE ELEMENTARY CHILDREN (RKE) 

. . • - ^ J'' ; 

|iw«tj9«tor(t): .cKathryn N. Healey, Ph.D., Assistant Director, C.d^luitatSon and Education Ser- 
vice?, Hahnemann Cixnmurjity Mental Health/Mental.Ff^rdation Center, ^14 North Broadlstreet 
12th Floor, Pt;j|adelphia, Pflnnsylv9Hie 19102. ■ ^ ' j f 
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Purpoi«: 1 1) invostKUite tfn» riHiitionsfiips l)otwiHMi i (jrt<iin stK uil (.ogrnlivt^ skills cUul si)ruiU)ohnvitus 
in riJlfiul*ul,iuliu\>l)lt». uliMminlarv (HLL) diiklu^n. .hkI to ci(Mi»rfmn«i (»JI<m Is of so( uil pniliUMii 
sulvirui^tfciitiifuj on tho socuil itP^ihitiv*! skills .hiO Tui uiI hohoviof of H\A ( \\\hUct\ 
Sub^U: 73 F dnUirnn. mj^^s GOl to 14 01). \0 f<uu)<^. 4() to /H. from six mtuM pty si:hools. 
Mithodt! Two sut:ii»l (tMiniUvo skills worr ox<unin(Hi 1 \m) .iliility .to (HJOPtc^it*? nitornativc solutions 
to ii pro5rnt«Hl soruil f)fol)l<nti rnoasurni liy tln» Pinbdu^ol Int^Mfxtrsoricil Pri)h|(MTl Solvituj lust 
Skill in ino(t?^)t\j<»liyin<) thn sti^ps lUMHlnd to riMih n i1(»sinvl iruluiiioi) i oosidtMntions o< tho 

tinuj el(»nu»nt .jrul pohMitidl ohst.ii h»s (nu?.'ins iMUis thuikiriH) w<is Mu;.»snriHl hy th«M:hiklr<»r)'s vim sior^ 
of tho Mo<His t ntis Prohlnni Solving lost SoLinl l)olu)viors worr nv\»siIHHl liy tlu? f Itihnornmin 
l^rostJfniol Boliavior Sralo and \Uo Arnorican Assot;uition on M(>nti»l l)(^f rt:i(fnc:y Adaptive ^ohnvior 
Si cilo (piiWii. sdu)Ol viMSion) \ \\ch lom luM lofnpltjtod tlwsi* sr.ili^s on M i liildron in th(f c:lnss Tho 
lnt(MpofSOf>til Coonitiv*' Proliloni Solyini) Pio()rcifTi. m drve'lop*'<i ^ W Shifit»<jnd SptViU'k (197f)). wns 
ifYiplonient(Jd in tfiriM^ clasM^s for HLl ifiildnin Tiomwui lonsistod of ficlptnn i:htldr(Mi (1) ti) 
id(»ntify tfi«Mr own .iiui olfuir jHuiple's on[n)Hons. (2) to ri>( i)gni/(» tlu^ (jlorn^fots in a socuW prohltun 
situation. (3) to q«Muwato alt»MncUiv«* si)luIiOns. {A) lo lonsKior tli^ i:onsrquiMu:os ol various 
\tiiirM»« of <i( tion. (Wid (b) to apprtM iatt^ Ifu' possihli^ i .iwsi>s ot iiit(M prrsonal fiiohltMns. In aildition 
to tho torn^al ust^ of tfu? ilaily lessons. tlu» t*\K-luMS won* oni i)ui<u1'h1 to iiu ofporat** tho f^nni;ipl(?s 
of social problon/.solving into tfunr r«'guhir loriKuUnn • * 
Findings: 1 fm*hyf-H)th(»sis tfiat socially cuiiusttul fU I diiklron wouUI also Ix? l)ottoi social prol)l(MTi 
si)lv(»rs was (ontirmod Inliihitod \U [ cliildrcn won* found lo l)o inori' litdiciont in tfioir social 
(^H)nltIVo .ibilitios than (^itfu^-r thoii woJI aii|ust«?d oi irnf)u1sivi* poor^ It WcJS also found tfuit altor 
natives , and nutans «*ruls tfiinkiiui cihility in \\\ [~. (ijildr^i woro holli po>;itivi'ly iol<n<Ml !o c:fuono 
ItxjKUil ai)(v Montal rHjo w<is' found to ho. corrolatotl with alt<Mn<»liv<? thinkini] ahilily. hut not 
moans (»nds tfiinktru) al)ility. Tiaimr'io did no\ inoiluio SKH^tf '"^^ charuios in soiial i:o(|rntivo skills 
t)r sticial kH>fiavior HoW(»V(M. Inulirujs woro in Ifio ('xp«M toil diioition and suqqoil that a kinqor 
inttMvontion proqrani would't^o uf h(»n«W It to RL L cfuklron \ ■ ^ 

Duration: Sopt(Mnl)or 197G cornplolod 
Publications: Ihfonnatiort is availahk; lft)/n tlir invt^st i<|('itor 



A SOCIOLOGrCAL STUDY OF QIFTEDNESS AMONG ELEMENTARY i 
MEXICAN AMERICAN STUDENTS * j 

\ 

: 

InvastigatQr(s): Stophon W. Brown. l.<M).. At:ad(M)iic Cnofdinator . Baso ( ducalKm|Of f ic^. W(?bstor 
ColkxH>, Brooks Air Force B.:iso, T(?xas /82tiC. , \ 

Purpota: To oxajTiiru* tho olfocts ol poverty, family rnilKui. and oducational kioprivatiorv on 
Mexjcan Arnericaru^lornotTtary studonts ip f)rodc)rninantly-f^jl^lKtt:an Arnoric.an schoolH. 
S)|bj<»ct|: 200 M^xican-Arnorican i)irls cjrid hoys. ^K)es 6 to io > j 

Mathods: Subfecls woro rdontifi^^d by raco and ifu^n ai^tiblo of rondorri jujrYiber|s was ,a[)|plied. 
Group IQ teStH were administored to detor ryiiru? ^if tod stud^ints, POvtJrly lf)vol was do;iormine^dl from 
censlis data, faniily pattern, by doriKKirapf^ analyses jjr^d jiucslior'inairos. Analysis (|t varianc^ was 
(nnployod. ' . ' • 

Findirigi; PcW^i'ty fias h siqrMfii^nl olfocM on niflt*cinoss 
.dl^^Uico an eff(l?c,t on Qiftedrv^.ss. 
{tiwm^- Septembor 1976 January ^9/8 



horo is sofTio indication Itfiat diot may 



Coopwrating group(s): Brodominantly fVJoxican ArTUMu:an school districts. 
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SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES AMONG YQUNQ qiFTED CHILDREN WHO DID 
.OR DID NOT PARTIC^IPATE IN AN EARLY EDUCATION PROGRAM 

lnvMtl9«torU): A Har ry Passnw^f d D . P,otosM>-. John S Klo.n. M A . Res..c,rc:h A.sistmit md 
Ahmed MiUKi. M A . H».s«.)rrli Assistmit. hM. hms CoII.k].,. Coluinbin Uniwrsity b2b Wost 120th 
Stroot. New York. Now York UK)?/ 

PurpoM: To .nmp..„. (n,i IQ; ,u t.iovonuMit .n ..-.uf.iu,. siH-llnui. .inthniotu. ...ul s..h()ol honu' md 
JHU,r ,elnt,o„sh„,s. .-u ) .h,l.l,o,v sohu t.-.l 3 v.,.,,s „mh.„ tor u s,H,c,nl proyrarrr lor you-ru, giltnd 
childron to children Ui]ua\\y quahfiml hut not selected for tlio proijrjun 

Sub4«rti: 28 children who had ,vir ticifuiteti in th« Astor Progrmn for GdttKi Children meaner 
0.0. rno...„ IQ St.,nfo,.l Bmet. 13/ 3!, nnd 1? chrldren who wore e,,ually qucililuKi hot not^ 
SGl«cttHi rTioari.HiH. / B. riiedri IQ. ] 32 . ^ 

Mtthodt: All children were .Klniinistrred the Stanford Binet lr)t»ll.qmu:e Test, the GooderVaujIi 
Draw a Man TeM..Jhe Wide Range Achievement Test (readrru,. sjxalling. arrthmetic) and wiVe 
int.^^rv.fiWKf ..nu-,.r,Swu, scliool. tuneer .imf sell ,>erc-opnons Parents of both sets of children w.'^ 
intery.ew»Hl umcmnmy then dnl.fs di-veloprnent and .^pleted a 23 rteni inventory of the diild's 
traits and i:lHiracter i^tits " • 

Findirup: Tlu, sample proved too small t.) treat statist,c:ally. hut hy instxu-tion. groups a(>pear..d to 
be more s.lnilar tlian dift,.u.„t. d<-spite the fa. t (hat th.. Astor Program had provided si.e.-ially for 
gifted iJiildKMi ■ • ^ 

Duration: F cbiuaiy 19// Auiiust 19// ' ' ' . " 

Cooperating g^oup(»): Viru.Mil Astor f ound.Uiori. New York. New York 
FuMicationi: A 42 p.Kie tmal repor t is available liom ttie investigators 



4aiA3 THE LIVES OF 99 CREATIVE ADULTS AS CHILDREN t. 



lnv..tjg.tor(.): Ann F abe Isaacs, Ph.D . Chief Fxecut.ve Of fice, . National Association fo, Creative 
Children and Adults. 8080 Spr irigvalley Drive. Cmcinnati. Ohio 45236 

K^rpot.: To deter nun. the role of piTonts as stimulants or deterrents to children's creative pro 
ductivity. 

>bi«ct«..99, middle to upper middle class children and their .families followed over a 25 year 
^>er,od. Most of the suh,ectxhildron had been enrolled in the same preschool 25 years ago They 
were dptormined to be ?,if(,.d/,alen(Hd on the In.sis oHheStmifprd Binet Intelligence Sc-ale which 
was adminjst«ire<f upbn entrance into pr.'school and ^Innually thereafter, 

Mttbodi: This ,s a longitudinal study of 9^ families which began 25 years ago. The r(.sGarcl«>r 
-employed the c:aSe «iudy method, Sub|ects. siblings, parents, teachers, and oth«rs ar«. involved wf,o 
rrwy have influenced the creative development of (ho subject. Methods irKluded observation 
testing, tifllow u(i evaluation of poi for.itMnce and achievement, and parental interviews. 
Findingij No 9"" contributing, variable is associated With optimum development Different paren 
tal approaches toward giftwi childrer'i have been observiuJ. Many Q^hed children do not perceive 
themselves as gifted when they are adults and therefore lose motivation/inspiration to use their 
talents, ^ . . 

* • 't ^ 

Duration: Sep.tember 1976-Septerr»ber 1978. ' * . 'r:^' 

PuWicationt: (1) E)tcerpts from a forthcoming book w^l be published in the Creative Child and 
Adult Ouarterfy and in Child Development Abstracts and Bibliography. (2) -Information on the 
National Associatior> for Creative Children and Adults is availnbte Aom the io^.^tiga(ot Please 
send a self add resssd envelope and $0 25, k ' 



I,: 

^ i 
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Emotionally Disturbecl tknd Mentally 

4<MB'1 SOCIAL DECENTRATION AND KIMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE IN CHILDRE^ 



'In^tigatorUJ: ^ Golcer, Ph D*. Psychologist, Qhild an^ Adolescunt Survia;. Clarke Inslilulo of 

Psychiatry ^2b0 Collevjri Strict. Toronto. Ontario. Canada M5T 1R8 

Purposi^:'' T<) invesli^i^te socidil dec«ritrati'on and emotiorial disturbance ir^ children. 

Subjfttt^ five boyi in day treatment, ages 1 1 to 12 

MtttMxIl': .'5y6ieets were pre- and posttested on Piuyetian 'conservation tasks irWolving both social- 
.a$ Wfill as olDject-decentermg. The treatment consisted of daily V/7 hour m-grou0 sessions focuSing 
6n objeiU perception and decentering in thougfn. The goal was to produce conflict along Piaget's 
equilibration model. . ' 

Duration: Summer 1976 and 1977-Septembiu 1977^. * "^^"^ 

. Coopariting groupU): Clart^e Institute of Psychiatry, Day Treatnlon.t-Program, 
PuMicttiont: (1) Social docentration Its measurement and training in emotionally disturbed 
institutionalized children Proce9dings of the 7th Annual International Interdisciplinary Confer- 
mycn on Piagetfan Th^ry and the Helping Professions. Los Angeles Univeisity of Soutfiern Cali- 
fornia Vress!' 1977. (2) Review of Naunburg, M An introduction to art therapy. The Ontario 
ft)/c/?o/oi^sf, August .1976. 8(4) , ^ 



4(KJB 2 ALTRUISM IN EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED BOYS 

'InvMtigatorU): fvtsrgaret R. O'Conpor, Ph.O , Staff Psychologist. Division of Child Psychiatry. 
^ (Children's Memorial Hospital. 2300 Children's Pla/a. Chicago, Illinois 60614. 

Purpoft: To assess the frequency and consistency of altruistic behavior in emoti6nally disturbed 
. boys, to assess the correspondehce of altruism to symptom patierns; and to assess the correspond 
donee of altruism to self-estfeerri. 

Subjtcts: 42 boys, ages 9 to 12, from a clinic population. - ■ ' - * 

Mttttodt: Data were tx)lfected from tfie Louisville Behavior Chqcklist.iadmiriistered to parents; the 
Coopersmith Self Esteem Inventory and Teacher B^viOr Report; te^jcher assessment of b^hav- 
ioral altruism, and controlled laboratory assessment of three forms of altrgistic befiavior (sharing, 
tielping, comforting). Data will b(? compared to those from a-normal population. 
FindinQs: Frec^uency of altruistic behavior appears verV low. Self-esteem shovvs no systematic 
relation to altruism. Symptom factors show varying relation to^specific altruistic behaviors. 
Duration': February 1977 continuing. 



40-JC.1 INTEBACTlpN>Vf PATTERNS OF HYPERACTIVE CHILDREN 

lnv«fti9ator(t): Harold J. Harris, M.D., Director of Training, Division o'f Child Psychiatry, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, Medical Center, Duke University, 402 Trent Street, Durham, North Carolina 
27705.' . ' '\ 

Purpott: To assess the interactional patterns of hyperactive children with their parents, siblings,- 

peers, 8fnd teachers. 

Subitctt: 40 boys, ages 6 to 10. 

Mtthods: Standard observational techniques are employed and specialized techniques are devel- 
opi^d. Trained observers V/ill use the techniques in the children's homes and schools. 
Durationi January 1977-December 1978. 

Cooptratins groupd): fleferri«g pediatricians and school psychologists. 
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4lklC-2 PSYCHOWYSIOLOQICAL STUDIES IN HYPERACTIVt CHILDREN 



4<WD 1 



ln»wtla.tor(»): Jarnwu H S.u.to, tiold. M.D . Di-uctor of Resoxji^ch. Hypntknmtic Chil(Jt«n's Clinic 
.GiituwaysHivspital. 1991 t tfii.>Si.M?.!t, I OS Ang.«li?s.Cc'ilif()rnin 9002,6 ' ^ . * 
•Piirpoi.- Pi. .iso'funn lonflteim nsks and (mnolits ol stirruil^nt du.c) troatmunt in hypmiictive 
ihildinn:' f ^ , ... . 

Subi«bt<: 75 hyp»'tai;tiv<> tn^ys, (i()i!s 6 t(i Vi ■ \ . ^ 

Mtthods: The awri-nt study ,s .,;lmKa^ <ind kihiwatmy study o( llm l?)n(] .torm cours<^ of I 
ment (3 yoars) ot q.oup ol hyp.M.u tivo rfuldi,;n Chmuil .,ssf>s;«imnt iift.ludovclin|cal laba.atorvf 
studios, fj.stoiu-al inforn^ai.on on th,v child, behavior ratmc) stales fron. parmut; and teacher:*. • 
psyChiatr'K:, psychoniet. ic. ang ii.unolot^ical ovalu^jtions. arid (tlo,:trophysioioq,cal studios. Treat 
moitt iiH-ludes rmdicatioo plus; ,^^^r|d.! vaiiiMy of lypr-sof psyi-h(itfu>iapy ' . • 

. Findintp; Chv year ovaluaUons show this (vt.up n,f .:h,ki.i>n impiov.;d on nil measures utHi/ed- 
Duration: Db-ivrnber 19 7^M)eo'mh'i.'r 107B " ' 

PuWiction.: "(1) Sattorfiold. J.H 0>ntral and au'tonomic n.-rvous sVstem function in the fiyper 
active child sy.Hl.()nVe Treatnieru ami lesfMich. In A' Davids (Ed.). Child personality at^d psycho- 
pathology: CurrtHH topics. Volume 3. John Wiley and. Sons. lu\ . 197(1 (2) Satterf ield. J.H a.ul 
Cantwell. D P Psychophar mac olociy in the prevention of antisoci?il and delinquent t)ehavior In R. 
Cittelman Klem (td ). Child psychopharmacology. . Nt'M Yoik Behavioral Publications 1970 
(3) Satteifield. J.H et al. CNS arousal level ,n hyprra.tive children In S Sankar (Ed) Psycho- 
pharmacology of childhood PJDPublKatirnis. Ltd . 19/6. (4) Satte, f leld. J H etal. Nour'ophys.o 
logical studies <,l tfie hypeikmet.c child In [). Klem and R Klem (Hds). Annual review of 

psychological drug treatment New Yoik BiJn.'i Ma/el, 197b 

ASTHMA QUESTIONNAIRE 

lnve«tig«tor(s): Percy H Jenni,K,s. M D... Pediat. ician. Berkeley fodiat. ic Group 1G50 Walnut 
Street,. Berkeley. Calitornia^94/09- 

Purpofe: To compare answers to a <iuest,ounarie on asthmatic children with toii;ier descriptions 
of asthmatic .^ad^i'-i hy thee mothers, .^nd to .iisceiT^the pres<.nc(vor absence of t)sychosomatic 
(istf)ma in tfie WiiloTen 

Subjecti: To Jate 25 questionnaiies have k)een filhid ou> f)y mothers of asthmatic children ' 
Methods: Descnplioni; ol asthryatic childi.-n were collected from mothers 15 years ago The sarTie 
mothers recently respoed(>d to /(luestinnnaire The answers will be Cor/pared 
Duration: 1974 1978. . " / 

Publicatidnj : 7oj;ma/ 0^ /OyKc/JosOmaf/c /Weo'/d/^^^^ 



4(KIE-1 BLOOD SEROTONIN AND PLAYeLETS IN AUTISTIC CHILDREN 

Inveitijatord): Arthur Yuwiler. Ph D.. Chief, and E Geller. Ph:D., Assis.tant^Chiaf . Neurobio- 
cfiemistry Lab T 85.. Vefrans Administration. Wilshiie aiuJ Sawtelle .Boulevards Los' Angeles 
California 90073. and Edw^vd R. RitN^o. M.D.. Professor. Department of Psychiatry' UniverslK of 
California. Los Angeles. California 90024, ' . ' .. 

.Purpose: To determine why autistic children appear to hgve hiqher blood serotonin concentration 
plateJet counts, and serotonin/platelet than age matched normal. children or" other hospitalized 
children. • 

. Subjects; 70 girls and boys, ages 3 months to 11 years, "diagnosed as autistic by the criteria of 
Ornitz and Ritvo. . ' 

^ Methods: The invest igat^ors are mtempting to detefmjne if the differences observed to date could 
reflect a difference in platelet populationa or distribution. Platelet? are separj^ed into populations 
. of djffering density by cenfrifuyation through a discontinuous density gradient. Serotonin concen- 
tration, monoamine oxidase activity, and platelet yolurries are detrfhrrriped on each of the platelet 

. . 89 . . 
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.siibjK>pulations obtained in tliis manner In addition, tha distfibuHon of pUrtelet^si/es in bloo 
tiorT\ iJutiMil children is b^iwifl diUutnVined. , * . 

Pindingi)' Th^r^ is evidet^a^ tlhat 6HT in sonie platelet ^xjpul^Jtionn (defined by density wrrtrifugr 
"^tion} is i^ico th^j^r plaiwlet of otbor platelet (X)pulations 
Duration: 1973i;Continuing. • • * / . ) - 



MEMORY PROCESSES IN AUTISTIC CHILDREN 

InvtttigatorU): Jill Boucher. Ph,D,. Senior Ri&search Fellow. Charles Burns Clinic. Queensbridg 
Road. Moselfey, Birmingham. England 813 8QD. 

Purpott: To define the perceptual qharacteristics affecting tlie learnifig and memory processes c 
lautistic children, 

j^^biecn: 30 nuclear autistic children. .ages 5 to 1^. with severe lar^guage distortion, severe disto 
tion of social relationships, and severe ritualistic phenomena. Control chi-ldren, of the siame age an 
with developnienfal language disorders, were matched for IQ. 

Mtthodt: 'Subjects were administered psychological and memory tes'ts and perceptual l^jarnin 
tasks with and without cueing in vai ious modalities. 
Duration: July 1976-July 197a 

Cooparating group(s): West Midlands Regional Healtfi Author ity. 



PROJECT S.A.V.E-: SORTING AUTISM VARIABLES IN EDUCATION 

\ 

InvestigatorU): A'^" Dell Duncan. Ph D . Project Director; David FresChi; M A. and Linda Maine 
B.A., Proiect Coordinator, Project S.A.V.E.. Spaj^ilding Youth C^^nter. P.O. Bo?( 189.TiltQD. Ne\ 
Hampshire 03276; and Harold Kun/elman. Ph.D.; and Carl Koenic}. Ph.D.. Interliational Manag* 
merit Systertis. Kar)sas Cjty, Missouri, 

Purpose: To piovide an intense program of diagnosis;* education, and therapy for autistic an 
language impaired children, ages 3 to 8. ^ 

Subj«cn:^ Sever) boys in a residential program, ages 6 to 12; and three boys and two girls in a da 
program, ages 4 to 8. All children are autistic, are language delayed, exhibit behavior disorders, o 
. demonstrate a combination of these disabilities. 
IVfothodtt Year 1; Fifty-four pinpoints per child. Ten days' data of 1-minute frequencies. Year 2 
Thuty-six pinpoints per child. Ten days' datf of 1-minute frequencies, and tfien instituting (;ui 
ncular intervention 'in 'high and- low channels, and rneasifging differences in learning relevant \\ 
channels and curriculum use. ' 

Findings: Year 1; Discovered irUerchild patterns reflecting sensitivity within sensory channels 
Year 2. Frequency measures are being run. 
Duration: September l97&A\igust 1979. \ 

Cooperating group(t): (1) Bureau of Education for the Handicapped; Office of Education); Edu 
cation Division; U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. (2), NewHampsfYlre Office o 
Special Education. ^ » . , 

' Publications: Information is available from the investigatocs. 

COPING BEHAVIOR IN SCHIZOPHREiyiA: FAMILIES OF DISTURBED ADOLESCENTS 

Invettigitor(t): Michael J; Goldstein, Ph.D.. Professor, Kathrynl. West, Ph.D., Assistant ResearCe 

P^chologi^t; arid Sigrid McPhecson, Ph.D., Adjunct Assistant Professor, Rodnick-Goldstein Familv 

Pi^ect, Department of Psycfxt^logy, University of California, tnr^ngeles, California 90024. 

Pyrpota: To irivestigate attributes within the .primary familial environment that, may be relevant 

tp. the' occurr6nc6 andtpattern of deveiopment- of adojt psychopathology (particularly schizo 
** * ' . 

Dhrenia), alli^ conditions, and sociopathic disorders. 
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Sub^Mtt: ^03 intact family units with dislji^rbtjci afioloscents. agos 13 to 18. Threo suhsHniplws 
consist of (U 6^) outpatients. (2) 2> fnpati«nts. anrt (3) 1> adolosconts rowiving mocljfied pro ' 
t^dure ireaiment There are 66 male and 47 femalt) target odolosconts. 

Mtthodi: An initial assessment consijsted of six sessions includiriQ individual psydiolocjical tostH. 
family inkblot tests /Structured interviews, experjmontal inloractions, actual interactions t)etween 
♦amily dyads and triads. vidootap6 feedback, adfectivn -ratings, mc. A follow-up assessment can 
sisled of interviews witfi parents and interviews and testing with target adolescents. Data analys(-is 
include v^trbal and. nonverbal coding of interactions, coding of corTirmjuicotion styles ^nd affect 
frxDm test data. etc. Comparisons are m^e between families in which adolescent problems differ 
and in which parents differ in transactional styles. (Sqo also Research Re/atitfg to Children, Bu(h' 
r/n jr, Sept^rxiber 1972 February 1^73. Study 31^LF-1.p, 107.) , ' " . 

Findinfs: Folloyy-up data or^ rmles (outpatient sample) show a rvladonship" belvymi clinically 
assessed outdome and mrt'ial asses,smeni factors such as lh(» iiiilun? of \hv. cidole»cnni ))rot)lnmand 
the degree to. which parental communication resembles tfiat of the parents of schi/ophronics 
buritkHi: '1965 1982 ^ . . 

Ooop«ratmg groupd): (1) National Iristitute of Mental Health, Health Servicl»s ancf Mental Health 
Adminrstration; .PubHc Health Sprvice. US Department of Health, Fducation. andWelfaie. 
(2) Ventuca County Mental Health Center. (3) University of Cairfornia. Los Angeles. Neuro 
psychiatric Institute 



A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF A GROUP OF CHILDREN IN INSTITUTIONAL CARE 

lnvwtl9«torU): Stephen Wolkind, M.D'.. M.R.C., Senior Lecturer in Psychiatry. London Hos . 
pital Medical 'College. Turner Street. -'London. Encjiand F.l and George Renlon. M B . 
M.R.C. Psych.. Consultant Psychiatrist. East' London Child Guidance Clinic. London. England. 
Purpose: To fbll9W up, after 4 years, institutionalised childrm found to have psychiatric dis , 
orders, in order to determine the prognosis of the vandus clinical pictures seen, and to identify' 
factors in the childrero's envirooment^ihat miljht exacerbate or alleviate the disturbances. 
Subjects: 53 boys and 39 girls, ages 9 to 16. at the time of the fdllow-up. 



' . Methods: This stuc^s based on a prevrt^us crojs-sectional study that found a high rate of psychi- 

atric disorder in a group of children, ages* 5 tol2. who had been in residential care for at least 6 
^ months. Rutter-s Teac^ers and Parents Questions and Stott's Bristol Social Adjustment Guides are 
being used. Within-group comparisohs will be made. 

Findingi: Data collection is c6rtipleted and some informal inn fias been obtained on 95 percent of 
the children. Initial analysis shows.^a strong constancy in the Original clinical pictures, with those 
children originally showing antisocial/conduct disorders showing little change. Children wjth anti- 
social disorders jn the^ first stage were more likely to have had changes of caretakers during the 
•follow-up period, ' . 

Duration: 1973^1978. . ; . 

PuMicationt: (1) The -components of affectipniess psycfiopajhy in institutionalized children. 
Journal of Child Psychology and Psychiatry, 1974. 15. 215-220. (2) Sex differences in tfie aeti- 
oldgy of antjs6ciaLJ^^ iri children in long-term residential care. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
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Juvenile Delinquency 



40^RC<1 A STUDY OF CpURT RELATED CHILDREN: AN ESTIMATE OF THEIR PLACEMENT 
AND REHABILITATIVE SERVICE NEEDS 



Invtftigttord): Louis Liet)iMrn«Ki. Ph 0.. Sluciv DirticttM, Wt?ltiHu RtJstMrcli. Ifu ,11? St«Ut' StrtM'l. 
Alhdf^v. New York ]'270J 

Purpose: To diMiMiTiirn' ilu' af)pfOpi fcJttuu^ss ut c urTtuit plac;(inn^nt ijiul/or stMVfrt? clt'liviMy bnstui on 
the stvVK I? nt't'ds c)t tidjLidicinocl poisons in n<?oci ot snfMMvibft)n (PINS) dnd cltMinquonts in Ntw 
York Stale, to spov ity surplus nnd dolicit hi ^ho current dtHiver y system, <iiul to pmnu.t rt^soufcxJS 
tfuil will he ntH'ded b ami U) ye^irs henav 

Subjects: l.UK) coses ot lioys <ind tjiils under cKje 18. divided eciu<}|ly hetwtn'n New Yoik City und 
upstate cDunties Tho Svirnple wns drawn from all cfiildren ad)udu:<JttHi and in runni ol suptMvisior.! 
or luvi'niitj delirujiient hot wet}fi 1/1/75 and 12/31/7b ^ 
Methods: Oatd wen' collected from c:as<J re.cotds cor^prlecj by t tujnty [)robiition depof tnitMils. 
IntornuUion lop^eininci the v.tiiki and tfie uiason s/he was hrouqiil to couft. the mitctutu? of the 
court [Mocess. and his/her service iuhkIs woh? collot:ted The actual outcome et^ the case was 
coinfiared to what the approfniate outcome woukJ bo according to [inHltMerniined criteria. Data 
tonceru'ru) sim vices oHertui to PINS and delinquents by varipus acjencies wimc also collected orra 
standar di/t?d c:ollect*nHi instrunnMU The service nweds ot tho c:hild.were c:om[)nied to tiie servrce^i 
of fered l)y tlu^ acjency nV>wlilcfi llio child w.MS4)laaKl to dt^termine whotlnu the cliild's st?i^ice;3eeds ' 
weu^ approprrately met ThVi|d(H rtilfcon on individual c:ases was a(j()» ogatod in thtMlatc'TiWlllysis in 
ortfei to pK9vide a clear picture ukJhe service neecJs ol tfiis popiilatinn irPN(»w York City.jn tfie 
upsttUe vounties. and for tfie entire? Surti^? of New Yor k . -i*. 

Duration: July 19/b complt.MtHl 

Cooperating group(s): NtJw York State Divisihri of Criminal Justice S^Mvices 



40-KE-1 SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR ADJUblCATEb AND NONADJUDICATED 
^ CHILDREN WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 

I * . ' 

Investigator(s): Storn) CarroH. M.A.. Reciional E-tWcation Dirt?ctor, Arrt/wfiead Regional Ccmh- 
munity Corrections. 211 Wosl 2nd Street. Dukith, Minnesota 5D802, and Marlow Smaby, Ph.D., 
and Gene Grossmar). Ph.D.. Department of Special Education. University of Minnesota, Dirlutfi, 
Minnesota 5581 2. i\ 

Purpose: To study the relationship between learnjnc] disabiliti^h^hd luvfinile delinqiKMicy. 
Subjects: 210 learning disabled juvenile delinquents, ages ,10 tWs. 

Methods: The research nnethodology included pre-' and postiestinq ariti follnw-iip'. internal control 
group, multivariate data analysis tCpdy and Wiley. 1971). and instruments including, tfie Slosst^n 
Intelligence Test, Peabc^dy Picture Vocabulary Test, Wechslor Intelligence Scale for Cfiildren' 
(WISC). WISC R, Self-Esteem Scale/Faith in Pepple Test, and Attitudes Tcward Education Sc^i^le.^^ 
' Duration: July 1976-June 1978. - / ' 

Cooperating group(s): Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, Oftico of Educatic"^n. E^(;iuc?^tion 
Division, U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, 

Publications: Information is available from Arrowfiead Regional Con^ununity Corrections ^ 
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40-KM 1 MiNIMIlfiNQ AND PREVENTING ALCOHOL PROBLEMS OF CHUDREN AND y6ut« 

tn¥tttig«torU): Irvtmj P^abow, Ph.D.. Protesjjor, Socicil Scmncws; Dofnirtminit, Cnlifornin Poly^ 
tttchnic Stale University, San Luis Obispo, C<iifcjprnui 93407. Address corr(^sf)()nd«;ficu to Dr. 
Babow. 85 Circltj Avenue, Mill Valley. California 94941 . 

Purest: To investigate the present state of the art in 'this'fiekl to review the literntiiru diuiliny 
with epidertiiological fi^pocfs, and to make /ea)nimend6tions for social policy 
Subi«ctt: Populations 'at risk lor ala)hol f)roblerYT>, n^S^e and leir>ale. uruJer aije 2b. with particular 
attention to the hujh risk group of nnales. mjos 18 to 24. 
^ Mithodi: This is prjriiarily an analysis of the littnature, includiny official reports by ijovtunrnerH 

agencies r7\ad«? chietly'for internal use - . \ 

Findlngi: AlUiough young men and late iniolescent boys are at fiiijh risk, more? nnxi more juvenile 
bpys and girls are having alcohol problems, in man^^j cases involving a switch IrdrtsSrug use or 
continuing alcohol/polydrug use. 
duration: June 1977»December 1978 

- Publicationi: (1) A paptir presented at the International Congress of Crisis Intervention and Sui^ 
cide Prevention. Helsioki, June 1977 The vioft?nt career of a suicidal dt inking-driving main youth 
(2) A paper presented at the International C^igress on Accident and Traffic Medicine, Lond'on, 
September 1975 Young dr iriktpg dr IveTs^mWTrJaf fic accidents. 




4aKH-2 ADOLESCENT DRUG%t IN THREE FAMILY CONTEXTS 



Inveitiiiator(t): Bernic^i L Rosman. Ph.D., Director, Restwch and Evaluation, Philadelf)hia Child 
Guidance Clinic, 34th Street and Civic Center Boutevard. Philadelf)hia, Pennsylvania 19104. 
Purpose: To test the relationship between drug abus*^ and problems in adolesa^nts and their 
family characteristics. f 



Subjects: 4^^^dol8Scents, ages 12 to 1 7, with drug related pr'oblemsNlB yourujsters who overdosed 
with suicidarideation. 15 delinquents for whom drug use is one of a r^umber of behavior problems. 

^ and 15 who are habituated users of amf%ietamines or barbiturates, or are paint and glue sniffers. 

' Methoch: Two fiypotheses are being testecJ (1) three specific patterns of drug use and abuse in 
adolesc:ents emerge lu^ree different family contexts, and (2) self- and parental concepts of the 
drug using youngsters are related to the different family patterns. Fariiily characteristics ami 
organi/atiori are assessed using interactional me.asures. Parent an*^self a)n(X:n)ts are measured usini] 
questionnaires. The three \)roups are being compared on the rneasures prior to receiving family 
therapy to test ttiejr^^heses relating family characteristics to pattern of drug use. Pre- and 
postfamily therapy assessrrfents will be compared to evaluate the relationship l)etween changes in 
•* famMy organization and changes \n syyiptom behavior, home anc\school adjustment, and selT"*and 
parental concepts. 
Durttion: May 1977.^pnl 1980. 

Cooptrating groupd): National ffistituteon Ala)hol Abuse and'Ala)holism. Alcohol. Diug Abijse, 
and Mental Heal\h Administration; Public Health Service. U.S. Department of Health EducatiBf 
and Welfare. ' 



Corrections 



40^KR.1 DETERMINATION OF ADULT TRIAL CERTIFICATION 

InvMtiflalord): J. Ray Hays, Ph.D., Research Specialist; and Kenneth -S. Solway, PhJD., Clinical >, 
Psychologist, Texas Research Institute of Mental Scien>»s, 1300 Moursund, Houston Jexa^ 
Q 77030. • ^ ' ' ' , \ 
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ISirpoM: To identity dittorontiol chArnctmistics that may deter mino wtwthor or not an adolesmit 
is curtitied tor trial as an adult. 

tubltcti: AdolH&cent males and tjumalos. a^es 12 to If, who are ir^ tl>e juveniki justice system. 
MttHofii: The data are cx3llect(xt tron^ psychological tests administered to the adolescents duri no 
required testing s^nsions A Control gr.oup is composed ot those juveniles committir^g cortitiable 
ottenses but agairtst whom petttiorts tor cwtitication wue not tiled> Instruments used in the 
testirK) sessior^ inckJR^ IntorfKuspnal Checklist. Minnesotn Multiphiwic PerstMiulity Inventory, 
Wechsler Intelliyefice Scale tor Children (WISC). WISC-R. or Wectisler Adult Intelligona) Scale 
(WAIS), Draw a-Person Test, Rorsctwch Inkblot T^st, and the Therrvuic Apperceptiqn'Test. Analy- 
sis ot variance and chi-square statistic/are used in the data analysis ^ '^ 
Dur^jtion: Dm:erYiber l9/(> continuing. ^ . - 
Ooop«r«tin9 groupU)- Harris County vUmmilo Probation Department.' 



DELINQUENCY PROJECT 



iimktigitorU): Gerald R. Patterson. Ph D., and John B. Reid. Ph.D., Principal Investigators, 
Oregon Research Institute. 1009 Patterson Street. Box 319Q. Eugenp. Oregorr97403. 
PurpoM: To devise a three-phase syjitomalic trwatment prcxjram for delinquent males in order 
(1) to train pilr(?nty> to aintrol ttmir ctiild's behavior, (2) to romediattj the child's basic academic 
deficits, and (3) to fuovido work skills training <ind/or find employment tor Yhe child. 
SubjMft: First year o< project. Boys. tK)(J 12, with thrcH) court contacts, one ol whicti was tor a 
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Class I crirTKj. families of tfie subj(!cts are included ir,i the study 
MttlMKli: A stH:ial learning iipf)rt)acti is usetl, including treatment arTd alternate 
rriunity) treatment groups. Single 5;cjt)ject md group data analyses are ernployed. 
Duration: June 1974 May 1978. . f * j 

Cooptrating groiip(s): Division of Crime and Delioquency, National Institute of Mental Health; 
Health' Servict)S and Mental Health A(inriinistration. Public Health Servicxi^J^.S. (Department ot 
Health. Education, and WcHtare. ^ 
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THE CHILD IN THE FAMILY 



Family Relations 



V 



THE ROOTS OF PARENTAL INFLUENCE 

lnvMt(9ator(>): Thomas Ewin Smith, Ph.D., Associate Professor. Department of Sociolbgy, Uni- 
wrsity of South Carohna, Columbia, South Carolina 29208. 

tPurpMt: To delineate conditions that facilitate or impede parental influer^ce on adolescents. 
SubiMts: 376 early and middle adolescents and one or both of their parents. 
Mtthodi: Adolescent data were gathered by Self-administered qiiestionnaires-. Parent dka were 
tiather«l ,n intervttws Data were analyzed with multiple regression path analysis tecfmiques to 
tost a thtiormiciil rntxlel of the parental influence process. 

Finding!: By far the strongest interpersonal" effect on parental influence. appears to be the accu- 
racy ut the atlolescent's perceptions of the parents' wishes for him/her. 
Duration: September 197 1 August 1978. 

Cooptrating grouf^s): National Science Foundation, Sociology Program. 
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LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF PHYSICAL AND INTELLECTUAL GROWTH AND 
FAMILY INTERACTION IN EARLY ADOLESCENCE 

InvMtigatord): Laurence D. Steinberg. Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Program (in Social Ecology 
, Univ»!rsity«f California, Irvine, Calitornia92717. ^ 
PiirpMt: To determirw wheth<ir and hCw family relations ^ring adolfesoence differ from relations 
prior to this [xjriod. ar)d, if so, whether transformatioos irffelations are related to physical and 
intellectual rnaturatio'n in the adolescent. , 
Subjects: 27 triads of middle class early adolescent boys, ages 1 1 to 14; and their parents.' 
Mtthodt: There were three observational points Over 1 year consisting of home visits in which 
structured interaction methodology was used to generate family interaction. Boys^ere rated on 
physical and intellectual growth (scales available). Taped interactions .were coded and comparisons 
made between changes in interaction patterns of families with boys who did and did not mature 
physically and/or intellectually. ' . ' ' 

Findings: Transforntttions ir^ the family syjtem were found to be related to tha* adolescent's 
physical development and not to his age or intellectual growth. Major changes in the family appear 
to involve the adolescent and his mother. 
' Duration: Septerriber 1975-cdynpleted. 
Cbop«rating ground): Cornell Univenjity. N.Y.S. College of Human Ecology. ' 
PuWicationf; Jnforrriation is avajjable from the investigator. ^ 



PARENTAi. COMPATIBILITY 
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lnv*tit^<l): Harold Feldman, Ph.D., -Professor, Depprtment of Humdn Development and 
Family Studies, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
PUrpoM: To study the antecedents and consequerifces of parental compatibility. 
Subjacti: 50 couples ha\?lng their first child. , . 

MmIkmIi: The research consisted of a panel study with cross-sectional control, pouples Were' 
studied in midpregnancy and 6 moriths after the birth of' their first child The Childrearino 
Dilemmas Test ^as developed. ' .» • 
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Ftndtnfi: Coupl«8 "differ signiftcantly on childreatif>() practices, vdues. and parontah rolo. 
Duration: F^ll 1976-Fall 1979. 

• • • 

, t 

VOICES FROM AUSTRALIAN FAMILIES 

InvMtlgtforU): AilSii M. Burns, Ph.D.. Lecturer, and F^. Homel, M.Sc, Loctur^ir , Slhool ol Bnhav 
ioral Sciences, Macquarie University, North Ryde, New Soujh Wales 21 13, Australia. 
Purpoi«: To measure the aspirations, values, and experiences quality of life of Australian tarnilii^s 
in different parts of New South Wales, to develop a feM^^^TTTsLibjectivt^ social-psycfiologiail 
indicators of the weU being of children and their familiesnind to examine tfie extent of aiirwwont 
between these socia|-psychological indicators as reported in interviews and economic and socio 
structural indicators of community well-being. a 
Subjtcti: 600 children, ages 9 to 1 1 : 200 cfuldren each from high, low, and mediVim risk areas as 
determined by sociostructural in^dicators; and their parents. ' ^ ^ 

Mtthodt: High, rriediiim, and low risk areas were selected based on the work of T. Vinson and R. 
Homel oi^ the developrrwnt of sociostructural indicators for Australian citios The sample js a 
stratified cluster sample of dwellings/ Questions for children include general life Sjitisfactions and 
difficulties, attitudes toward school, fears and hopes, self-reported delinquency, etc. Questions for 
^)areriis include jonq term goals f(^ tfieir child, locus of control and self estetMn, valujition ol fdrnily 
life, and education for tfieir children, etc. fvlajor statistical techniques will include niulliple dis- 
crinninant and regression analyses, especially in studying the relationship t)etwtH?n obiective nnd 
subjective indicjitors. 
Duration: June 197 7-December 1979. 

Cooperating groupU): Macquarie University research grant. ^ 

TRANSITION TO PARENTHOOD: THE ROLE OF ANTICIPATORY SOCIALIZATION 

InvMtigatorU): Juditfi A. t\/1yers-Walls, fvl.S., Graduate Assistant; and Ravinond T. Coward, Pfi.D., 
Assistant Professor, Institute for Consumer ^and Family Sciences, Purdcle University. Lafayette^, 
Indiana 47907. . . ' 

Purpom. To investigate the effects Of dire^experiences with infants, training in child c:are or 
child development, observation of mothering models, and knowledge about infants (i.e.,'ahtici- 
patorj^' socialization) on maternal self-confidence immediately postpartum. 

Subjtcti: 103- Caucasian women, ages 18 to 35, who hsd recently given birth to healthy babies. 
The women were married and living with their husbands and were neither rich nor poor. The. 
babies weighed at least 6 lbs. and weria the first, second, or third child. . ^ 

Mtthodt: Oral and written interviews were conducted in the hospital and included items concern 
ing background and life situation factors, previous experience with infants, previous opportunities 
to observe other mothers; and items nr^easuring the amouht of training in childbirth, child care, or 
child development. Written instruments (original for this study) measured self-confidence in the 
ability to •carie for an infant and knowledge about infants and infant care. Statisjical analyses 
included Pearson product-moment correlationSj Kendall's taiF nonparametric correlations, and 
stepwise and listwise^multiple regression analyses. ^ ' 

Findings: Correlational analysis indicated a positive relationship between experier^ce and self^ 
confidence for the total sample and for first-time mothers^tVIultiparas did not scqre significantly 
higher than the primiparas on the self-confidence measure. A positive relationship between training 
aDd self-confidence was also found, but only for multiparous women. In this area, formal class 
training seemed to be most important, and again only for the multiparous grpup. There was a 
tendency, although not statistically significant, for training to be negatively correlated with self- 
cqntidence for primiparous women. Knowledge was significantly negatively correlate<3 with self- 
confidence among primiparous wo m^n. However, 'the correlations were insignificant for both the 
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^total sample /incl the niultiporas. Observation of models appeared to be unrelated to self 
confidence for an\ of tfie groups. A tegressior) analysis of Vr^osVledge on training, diroi:t expori- 
er^e, and observation of models led to the cx^nclusion that training was the most important of the 
tfiree variables in pretlictimj krK)wledge, although the amount of variance collectively accounted 
for by thV three variables was not large A regression analysis df maternpl self-confidence oh 
training, direct ox^wienco, observation of rTiodels, and knowledge indicated that a different set of 
variables was important for each analyzed .group. For the total sample, direcl experience was most 
predictive For pr irniparas, direct exf)erience and.training became the important variables, while in 
the analysis of multif>aras, training emerged as the most effective predictor. Obsor\>^tion of models 
was least predictive in each case. The larciest proportion of total varifence predicted in any of these 
analyses was only |0. 4 percent. . " i 

'^Dufttibn: January 1977 December 1977. 
Cooperating group(t): Hon^l^ff^t!lpltal, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Publicationt: Mye^-Walls: ^A Transition to f3arer|thood The role oi anticipatory socializatiori. 
Master's thesis, PurSuo University, .1977. * ^ 



USE OF COMMERCIAL TELEVISION IN PARENT CHILD INTERACTION 

Invtftigatorls): Frederick Williarm, Ph.D., Dean, Annenberg School of Communications, and 
f^argaret Srr^ar^t, Ph D . School for Early Childhood Education, University of Southern Cafifornici, 
Los Angeles, California 90007. . 

Purpott: To test the effects' of using television experiences as the topic' of parent-child inter- 
actions ^ ' ^ J 

SubjMts: 15 black families (ppedomir>antly-inner city), each with a/hild, ages 3 to 6. ' 
Methods: The experimental grgup v^nderwent a series of parer|/chj Id interactions using JV as a 
topic. One control group hAd only '()arent-child interaction vyj\h no TV topic. A second control 
c)roup^received notreotment. 

FindiiHit: Television experiences could easily be incorporated. Eff^,ts were modest but did show 

an-increase in children's elaborated speech in the TV groljpi • 

Duration: $epterT)ber 1976-June'1977. - * 

Publications: Progress reports have been submitted to ERIC. ' 



CHILDREN OF DIVORCE 

InvtntigatorU): f^argaret B. Galante, Ph.D., and Liane Leighton, fyl.Sc, School Psychologists, Port 

Washington Schools, 16 Belleview#3^nue, Port Washington, New York 11050. 

Purpott: To relieve children of divorced pare^Jts of feeliri^s of abandonrAent, rejection, or guilt, so 

that they can function better at home Snd in^chooL 

Subjtctt: 12 children in grades 3 to 6 whose parents are divorced. - 

Mathodt: Eight group counseling ^sessions were conducted^ The sessions were structured to' 
encourage the- children's self-esteem. The methodology includeO\pre- and postevaluations. 
Duration: September 1977-Fe^uary 1978. ' 
Publiotti^t: Information is available from Ms. Leighton 

V • ,.. - . 

FAMILY CONFIGURATION AND INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

lnvMtit»at^(t): Robert B. ^ajonc, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. 

HTrpot*: To develop and yerify against data a model of intellectual development that considers as 
its main variables famil>^ factofs such as fam'ily size', birth rank, and birth intervals. 
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Sifbjtctt: National intelligonco and ^ichievemenl lyst scoros ot diild#on Irom ih« I^Joihorlands. lhe 
United Sllites. Fr£Hia?, and ^cotUind. Children woro ages 0 to 19 at tfio liriio.ol toslint). 
MtlNNii: Data are analyzed by tarTiily siife, birth order, country, sox; and national, regional, 
ethnic, and racial factors. "Data on twin pans in whic:h-bolfi rn«nnbt}rs survivtHl arw cornparod to 
data for the'^iiurviving rpeniber pf pairs in which onn rTiombor died bofoio 4 wooks of ago. It is 
hyjx)thesi;ed that, in general, variations uM^ggrogate iriK^lligencu scoros are closely associatml with 
variations in patterns of family configuration. ♦ , 

Flndlnut: The pre^sent lorni ot the confluence model lits llie existifK) ciatn fairly well. It is sensitive 
to variations in family sr/e. socioeconglipjc status, and tfie age ot testing. 
Duration: 1974-1980. 

Cooperating group(i): (1) Notional IniAitute ot Cfiild Healtfi and Human Development; National 
Institutes of Health. Puf)lic Health Service. U.S Department ol Healtli. fcducaiion. and Welfare. 
(2) National Science Foundation. 

Pl4>licati«nf : (1) Markus, G.B. and Zaionc, R.B. Famil^y cx)n1iguratiort.and intellectual develop- 
ment A simulation. B0havior$l Scimice, 1977. 22. 137'l42, (2) Znjonc. R.B. Family configura 
tion and intelligence. ScimiceM^lQ. 192. 227 23C. (3) Zajonc. R.B. aricl Morkus. G.B. Birth order 

and intellectual development. Psychological Review, I97b. 82. 74-88. 

^ \ ' ' 

■ " • I " ■ 
NEONATAL FACTORS IN SERIOUS MENTAL DISORQER 

Invtstigatord): Arnold J. Samoroff. Ph.D.. Professor, and Mefvin Zax. Ph.D.. Professor. De[)art' 
ment ot Psychology. University-of Rochester. Rochester, New York 14627. 

Purpose: To compare the neonatal condition and development ot children bor'n to women v\rtio ^ 
have'been diagnosed as schizophrenic, neurotically depressed, personality disordered, or normal. 
Subjtctt: 337 children and their mothers. 

Mtthodt: Comparisons are made on measures of the mother and the infants between cfroups of • 
sthi/ophrenic. neurotically depressed, personality disordered, and normal women. Chijdren were 
examineid at birth and at 4, 12. and 30 months. Mothers ^were evaluated in the ninth iVionth of 
pregnancy and again when the child was 30 rriontfis old, Mot4ws' measures include anxiety scale 
scores and an attitude to pregnancy measure. Infant measures focus on birth and delivo/y indices, 
Brazelton Neonatal Assessment Scale, Bayley Scales of Infant Developpnent. as well as/^servations 
of mother-cNId interactions. / 
Findini|$: Offspring of schizophrenic women have significantly lower bifthweic)hts than other 
children, but this is more a fiinHion of the severjty arui chronicity of tlieir mental illness than 
diagnosis. Children of depressives had lower APGAR scores and more fetal deaths. No differences 
were found in delivery complications. 

Duration: 1969-1979. , . 

Cooptrating groMpd): (1) National Institute of Mental Health; Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration, Public Health Service; US. Department oT Health, Education. anW* Welfare, 
University of Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry, Departments of Pediatrics, Obstet- 
rics, and Psychiatry. > 

Pubilcationt: (1) Zax, Sameroff, and Bab'igian. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1977, 47, 
218-230, (2| Zax; Sameroff, and Farnutr\, American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 1§75, 
123," 185-19Q. (3) Sameroff and Zax. American JoumaUyf Orthopsychiatry^ 1973, 43, 744-754. 
(4) Sameroff and ZdiX, Journal of Nervous^ and Mental fOiseBses, 1973, 157, 191-399. 



CHILDREN OF ADDICTS 

Invattlgatord): Barbara J. Sowder. Ph^D., Vice President; and Marvin R. Burt, D.P.A., Presid^^it, 
Burt Associates, Inc., Suit€r820 E, 7315 Wisconsin Avenue, Betliesda, Maryland 20014. 
PurpOM: To burvey addict parents and their children to determine developmental problems and 
^vice neefcls. \ ' 



SubiMts: Adrlui (Inclux^ Group 170 cuidicf parorns witf^ 79 chilcirun. agos 3 to 1, and 126 
diil(ir(>n. .uios 0 idJO O>^np<ifisoo Gfoijp 170 noinuidict paronts with 03 diildren. agos j to 7, 
and 12fit:hi!dr€n, agos 8 to 18. The groups liwd in the same r^eighborhoods in five urban sites. 
Methods: Interviews wtMo nmducttKl with the parents and the 8 to 18-yftar-old children. The 
Robbii) tlu> Rabbit Pn tuft^ Test was* used with the 3 to 7-yoar old*siblingsjt)f the^8 to IQ year-old 
children. Tlueo 10 it?sts. the Bendtu Gnstalt, and Figure Drawings (DAP) were administered to the 
other 3 to 7 ytvu oltis Tnacfu^rs wore surveyed b/ p^ail. Parental reports of abuse/neglect, mental 
fieallh If (Mtrnofit, tielintiuency , and drug and alcohol treatment wore validated in 1976 through 
conimunity agcncu's Data wtno subjected to chi-square, t tests, f8ctor analysis, and discriminant 
<inalysis, etc 

Findinot: Chikjft>n ot addicits dp[)t?ar to In; a group at risk for learnifig problems, socioemotional 
V piobUuTis. disciplinaiy/dtHinquont behaviors, abuse/ntxjlect , and medjcah [)roblftms. ' ^ 

Duration: June 197i>-ApMl 1978 

dooperating Qroup(s); (1) f^atuinal Institute on Alcohol Abuse ar)d Alcof\olism, Wlcohol. Drug 
Al)us(>, jnd Mrfit<il HtMlth At+mmrstr at ion, Public Ht5alth Servian U.S. DepartrTient of Health, 
Education, tind Welf<Ht». [7] Opinit)rT R*?sedrv:h Corpt)ration. ]3) A[)pliCcit ions Rt^search Corpor 
alion. 

Publications^ Results will W [nililisfied liy the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcohol- 
ism in 1978 ' ' , v 



THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ADJUSTMENT OF SIBLINGS OF CHILDREN 
WITH CHRONIC ILLNESSES 

lnvestii|ator($): John V. Lavigne, Pfi.D., Staff Psychologist, Children^ Memorial Hospital, 2300 
Children's Pla/a, Cfncwigo, llliru)is 60G14, 

Purpose: To dtMermme wfuither th(» siblings of children with chronic illnesses are at risk for 

psychopathology ■ - *' 

Subjactls: Boys and gir ls, ciges 3 to 13, who are th(! siblings of either healthy children, of children 

with leukemia, of children with congenital heart disease, or of plastic surgery patients.' 

Methods: Wrtfi siblings of healthy-children as a comparison group, and using an objective pa(ent 

checklist ratlier ihan interview ratings, comparisons were made across three illness-^nd handicap 

groups that differed rn type and severity of illness. 

Duration: Mafcfi 1977 completed. * 

Cooj^erating group(s): Chrldren's Memof iai Hospital General Research Fund. 



THE REPLACEMENT CHILD: A SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Invastigator(s): Jerry J. Waxman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; and Donald Green, Jr.. M.A., Re- 
st>arch Associate. Department of Sociology. University of South Alabama, Mobile, Alabartia 
36688. ' , . 

Purpost: To,explore pargntal and sibling replacement behavior,in fam'ilies who have lost children, 
and societal responses to such bebavioi^. ' ^ 

Subiacts: Parents of varying ages; sociaT'classes, and religions, who lost at least one child because 
of the Sudden Infant Death Syndrome, or acute or lohg-term illnesses, or accidents. At death, 
children were ages birth (stillbirth) to 18. ' ' ' 

Mathods: The parents answered a 120-item questionnaire consisting of, 90 fixed response ques-, 
tions and 30 open-e.nded questions. The qw^tionnaire covered all facets of replacement behavior 
including guill. scapegoating. b^^veflient, adoption, procreation, marital problems, ar^d sibling 
reactions. ' ^ 
Duration: April 1977-January 1978. 

Cooparatind Voup(s): (1)' University of Alabama, Faculty Research Committee. (2) Mobile 
County, Alabama 3oard of Health, Department of Nursing. ^ 
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40-LQ-3 DEVELOPING STANDARDS ON SOCI(A»HYSICAL ENVIRONMENTS FOR INFANTS 

InvMtigitOfU): Coryl LoRue Jones. Ph.D.. Research Social Science Analyst (Environmental De- 
sign). National Institute ot Mental Health (NIMH),, Mental Health Study Center. 234Cf University 
Boulevard East. Adelphi. Maryland 20783. 

Purpott: To identify effects of environmental stimulation and crioans of environmental design 
support to promote achievement of developmental tasks in infancy; to experiment with specific 
interventions ,(e,g.. arcadian rhythm in light in\i intensive care units), aQ.d to field test model 
standards in infant care settings ^or potentiaf implementation. 

Subjects: Environmental variation study Eight to 10 male and female hospita!i7ed infants, ages 0 
to 12 months, and the nursing staff of the intensive care unit. Model standards projoct^ Direct care 
and administrative staff and visitors in five infant service programs (hospital and day c^re), 
Mtthods: A review of the Jiterature. existing practices, standards, arid licensure applicable to 
infant care settings was made. Consultation, participant observations^ experimentation, and paral-" 
lei experinr>entation in collaborating^ institutions were conducted tg acquire additional data. 
Hypothesized standards, site visit protocols, survey questionnaires, and a scaling system were 
developed. Two pilot and throe site visits tojnfant day care and hQ§pital settings were conducted 
with interdisciplinary teams to evaluate model standards as a me*is of evaluating infant environ- 
ments and training staff to use sociophysical envirorrments more effectively. 

Findl^: Existing standards do not consider the developmental needs of infants and children, nor 
do many nodical procedures. Alternatives and environmental design interventions can be made. 
Environmental standards can be established to improve the quality of care for infants in terms of 
their developmental needs. 
Duration: November 1976-August 1978. 
/ Cooparatinfi groupd): (1) University of Florida, Gainesville. J. Hillis Miller Health Center. 

(2) City University of New York. (3) University of California. Berkeley, College of Environ- 
mental Design. 

Public«tio||i$: Jones. C.L. A step towards developing standards on' environments for infants. In S. 
Weidemann (Ed:). Prioritm for environmental design research. Stroudburg, Pennsylvania: Dow- 
aen, Hutchinson & Ross (in press). 

4 

Chlldrearing 

40-MA.l BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA: THROUGH FOUR GENERATIONS 

Invtttigatord): Joseph E. Illick, Ph.D., Professor, Department of His/ory, San Francisco State 
University, 1600 Holloway, San Francisco, California 94132. 

Purpott: To compare family size from generation to generation; and to gather attitudes on child- 
rearing procedures and children's expectations. ' . ^ * 
Subjtctf: Graduates of the'Bethlehem High School, Class of 1952; and their children ages 1 to 
25. 

Mithodt:" Questionnaires were sent to 480 graduates of Bethlehem High School, Class of 1952, " 
Taped irTterviews were also conducted with 60 members of the same class. The 200 returPied 
questionnaires were coded and processed by computer. Questionnaires and interviews were 
designed to obtain information on the subjects' grandparents' and parents' attitudes toward their 
children. A small survey of the fourth generation (subjects' children) was also made. 
Duration: January 1976-June 1978. ' . 
Oooptrtting groui^i): American Philosophical Society. 



CHICHESTER MOTHER INFANT STUDY 

lnv«fti9«torU): Harry McGurk. Ph.D . Senior Lecturer; and Nevenka Raclovic. Research Fellow, 
DnfKnlrnenl of Psyth()k)(|y. UnivtJrsity of Surrey, Guildford, Surrey, England. 
Purpose: To investigate the effect of short-term, immediate ()ostnatal sef)aration of^ infant dev<}l 
o[)nuint. rnaltuiial attitudes toward the infant, and mother infant Interaction. . ' ' 

Subiactt: /O rjiDther infant pairs, pr(Kfominantly middle class. Mothers are ages 18 to 40. Infants^ 
an) mal(» and female \ 

Methods: This is a shc)rl iorm^k>m)itu(iinal study conducted from the infant's birth until s/he is 6 
months nid. There are lhree'3roups>jk( mother infant pairs:^^ low contact special care group, a high 
liintact sp(H:ial l are group, and a nonsfX)cial care control group. Maternal attitudes are measured in 
interviewi^ aruf by using neonatal fwrception invtintoi^ and a depression ^scale. Mother-infant 
interaction is vida)taf>ed during feeding and play situations. Time sampling ["i^ocedures are used to 
re(or(i inicr <i( iron in nonsiruciurcii situatii)ns. In <Kidilion, mothers keep a diary of contact witfi 
ihrir mfdoi Intciiil (ievel^H^miint is measured using the Bayley ScaUiS of Infant Devtilopment 
(mental development) and t fie Carey Infant Temperament Inventory. 
Duration: October 1976-June 1979. 

Cooperating groupdh (1) Department'of Healtf\ and Social Security, United Kingdom. C^) St. 
Ricfuud's Hospital. Cfnchester. (3) Soutfilandi? Hospital, Shoreham. • 



FAMILY MCDIATION: UNPREDICTABLE REWARD SYSTEMS • 

« 

Investigator (s): l^»irothy Tnnnciv, Pli.D., Professor, and Jofin W. Jacobson, M.S., Teaching Assis 
tani, Depjrlr7u;rit of Psychology, Univt^rsity of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut 0^602. 
Purpose: To develop and implement token economy systems that promote generalisation and 
maintenance of altered behavior. 

Subjects: Appn^ximaiely 200 girls ahci boy^, ages 3 to J^9, and their families. The children are 
tjqually divided by sex and socioeconomic levej; approximately 5 percent have develogmental 
delays or learning cfisabilities. \ 
Methods: This is a 'descriptive study of the effects obt^ed using unpredictable reward Systems 
instigated by student behavior assistants with volunteer f*amilies. Reports submitted by the stu- 
dents are analy/(?d using ob)ective criteria and are rated using a 10-pbint equal interval scale. 
Findings: Token economies have been established and have been carried to completion in 83/8^ 
indigenous gf oups with some degree of success evii^lenced in 82 groups. 
Duration: Jan\jary49?3 continuing.. 

Publications: TennovTlTliid Jacobson, J.W. Maintenarfce and generalization through unpredict- 
able rr?ward in applicvi settings. European Journal of Behavioral Ana/ysis and Modtficatidn, Feb- 
ruary/March, 1977. 



EVALUATION OF THE LOTHIAN EDUCATIONAL HOME VISITING PROJECT 

InvestigatorU): John Raven, Project LeAder; and Gail McCail, Scottish Council fpr Research in 
^ Fducation, 16 Moray Place, Edinburgh 3, Scotland. 

Purpose: To provide a descriptive account of the Lothian Program, an educational home visitation 
f)ro)ect, in wh'iofi mpthers are encouraged to play a nriore active role in promoting the educational 
development of their children. 

Subjects: 'A[)proximaiely 200 families, over a 3 year period, with one or more childrerV ages 2 to 
3, Families are visited by one of six home visitors. Mpst of the families are from disadvantaged 
, areas. 

Methods: \t\ the program, visitors (previously teachers) visited families for 1 ^iQur a week for 9 
months to encourage acthre^parent participation to promote the children's educational develop- 
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ment. Ot^tactivw of the researchers are (1) to document changes in the home visiting project's 
conceptual frami^rk as they become more famili^ with the problems; and (2) ta develop 
techniques required to docun>ent the varying impacts of the program on'^'the mothers' values, 
attitudes, and behavior related to their children. Survey data were collected from the community 
in which the home visiting took place. Interest centered on the effect of the project on the schools 
arxi administrative authority and on any community spin off, such as adult participation in 
community developmeiit. 

Fiodkifi: The mothers generally welcome the program as a means of alleviatir>g their loneliness 
and as a source of ideas on how to entertain their children. The home visitors have developed a. 
greater respect tor the values arxl priorities of the parents. 

Duration: Slimmer 1976^ontinuing. , 
ODopafatlngtroup<s): (1) Lothian Region. (2) Scottish Education Department. 



ADJUSTMl^NT TO PARf^NTHOOD 

InvattigatorU): Lois Pall Wandersman, Ph.D., Research Associate, -DARCEE; and Abraham 
Wandersman, Ph.D., Faculty Member, .Kennedy Center, George Peabody College for Teachers. P.O. 
Box t51 , Nashville, Tennessee 37203. 

PUffme: To^eveldp a conceptual framework to study the adjustment to parenthood; to stydy 
longitudirwily the changfc and developments during the first year after the birth of a first baby; 
arJd to evaluate support groups for facilitating the adjustment to parenthood. 
Subiectt: Predominantly middle class, educated couples from prepared childbirth classes: A mini- 
mum of 30 couples in parenting groups; and a minimum of 30 motivated couples in a contrast 
group. . • ^ 

Methods: Family development support groups were created. A broad assessment of the parents 
was conducted through extensive questionnaires about 2 months postpartum, 6 weeks later, and 
about 8 months postpartum. The assessment included 41) self: moods, well-being; (2) marital: 
dyadic adjustment, positive and negative marital interaction, task allocation, sex role ideology;* 
(3) parenting: parental sense of competence, childrearing attitiides, perception of baby, f gather 
part ig pat ion; arxl (4) social jietwork: social support. 

Findingi: Parents are generally positive about themselves and their functioning by the first 
«lministration, and they become more positive longitudinally. Parents not in parenting groups 
show a sharp deq^ease in-enjoyment of parenting, while those in parenting groups maintain their 
valuing of child care. Husbands and wives show different patterns of relations. 
Durttion: January ^97&January 1978. ' 
Plri^iMfkNis: A tinal report of Stage I is available from the principal investigator for a fee. 



PARENT-CHILD HOME VISITATION PROGRAM 

IfUMtlgatorU):. Thornas Durfcan, Ph.D., Coordinator; and Robert G. Smith, Ph.D., A^inistrative 
Assistant for Research and Evaluation, Parent-Child Home Visitation Program, Frederick County 
Board of Education, 1 1% East Church Street, Freder.ick, Maryland 21701. I 
Purpoae: To reduce developmental delays in preschool child>en, ages 0 to 4; to encourage achieve- 
ment moti\«tion; to promote effective parenting techniques and parent-child interactions; and to 
foster development Of the family system through interag^cy wvices. 

*i|iNeets: 190 children, ages 0 to 4; 100 mothers in parent education classes; and 100 parents 
using toy lending library services* Children include handicapped children, children of young 
mofhers, children of single rnothers, those with poor pren^^^^riesfchildren from econom- 
Ically disadvantaged hornes, and children with social emotHmlproblems. All of the children 
exhibit developrnental lags in their physical, motor, language, social, and intellectual (development. 
Methods: Referrals for families in need come from the flock Creek Diagnostic Center, scbpols, 
arnJ other apencies concerned with the wel/are of youru| children. Through home visitations 
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parents are oticouraged to provide <^^x5riences and home environments that help children reach 
their potential. Group pr<»chool sessions for fwents and children offer opportunities for parents* 
to share ideas concerniOQ parenting ahd offer children an opportunity to bo with other children to 
learn from each other. Child developrrmrUal spocialists and home visitors on the staff plan an 
individual educational program for each child based on his/her m)od. Activities artr geared toward 
motor developrmmt, social d<)velopment. Iangua()e devtHopmont, conqjjptual and cognitive develop- 
riwnt. sensory development. And building self "cr^ncept Educational toy lending libraries fbr chil- 
dren, ages 1 through 5. are armtheiv aspect of the program. These libraries provide fwents with 
opportunities to tea?h their chi^dren through the use of educational toys. A toy lending library is 
located in eacT^Viblic libraly in Frederick County and in the Bookmobile which operates in 
SGvoraf locations/in the county. Two other toy lending libraries are located at sites designed-to 
servt! a rK)pulati()n which might not otherwise bo servtKi. Pr(xjram effectiveness is assessed using 
pre and ^)Osttests o^ the Koont/ Child Development Scale, HOf^E Observation for Measurement 
of Environrrmnt, and Santa Clara Invtmtory of Dev«loprnental Vasks. 

Findingt: Present data induuite that 80 p(;rcent of tho children gainetf 20 p*Jrrt>nt or more iri fir>e 
nV)tor, gross motor, sQcial, language expressive, and language reajptive^ areas. Results of HOME 
administration show growth" in avoidance of restriction and punishment, organisation of the 
environment, and maternal involvement with the child. 
Duration: June 1975-continuing. 

Cooparating groMpU): (1) Otticxj of Education; Education Division; U.S. Department of 'Health, 
E<iucatior^ and Welfare M2) Maryland State Departrrmru of Education. (3) Frederick County 
Board of Education. • ^ ' , 
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SOCIOECONOMIC AND CULTURAL FACTORS 



NATIONAL SURVEY OF CHILDREN 

liSvMtiditorU): Nicholas Zill. Ph.D.. Senior* Staff Scientist, Foundation for Child Developrrumt, 
y 345 East 46th SlreerNevy York. New York lOQl 7. " ' ■ 

Purpott: To detefl^me the effects of social changes in American life on children's pera^ptions, 
feelings, attitudes, and valdes; to compare the. survey health findings with the results of the 
National Health Examination Survey of 1963-65. and to provide guidelines for progPiir^s md 
P9licies that affect children's lives 

Subi^ctt:. 2.259 children born between September 1964 and^DecembeM969 and more than 1,700 
of their parents. Subjects were chosen from all children of this age range living in the contjpeiital 
United States. THe sample was desigried to yield approximately 500 interviews with bl^ck children 
and 1.500 interviews with nonblacks. Within each racial grQU|)^rsey^ra]/j^a9^^ 
employed to insure that all children in this agie group ha^l^dn- equal prbt)abtlity of being se)t!cted. 
M«thO€l$: Interviews, structured to determine thtf general environment in Which childremlive. wer« 
conducted with the eligible child and the parent who would be^ost capobfet^f prav'tCfHHg inforoia- 
tion about the child - usually the mother. selected family^had three or rr^ore eligible chiWren; ^ 
two were selected at random to be interviewed. Children'^^participated in intdrvievVs lasting more 
than a half 'hour. The children were asked to report feelingq Jabout thejr general lifestyle, self- 
perception, fear and violence, victimization experience, TV and fear, their families and home 
environments, punishment and reward, their neighborhoods and schools, and progress in school. 
They also expressed their feelings^^out b^ng black, being a boy or a girl, ap^ being an American. 
Other interview questions pertained to health status and mental health. The Niational Health ' 
Examination Survey in 1963-65 did not include questions about psychological or psychiatric care, 
so the present findings- will be compared to the 1966-7p survey data on 12-year olds. 
Duration: 1975-1978. 

Ooop«rating groupU): Temple University, Institute for Survey Research. 

Publicitiont: (1) A summary of prelinr^inary findings is available from the investigator. (2) A 
book on the survey results will be published by Doubteday in the fall of 1978.. ' 

PERCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT, MOTHER-CHtLD SYNCHRONY, AND NUTRITIONAL 
STATUS OF YOUNQ CARIBBEAN CHILDREN 

InvMtigatprU); Gloria J. Powell, f^.D'., Assistant Professor IV and Director; and Rosslyn Gaines, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor III. Child Outpatient Department, Nisuropsychiatric Institute,. Uni- 
versity of California. 760 Westwood Plaza, L'os Angeles, Caljfornia 90024. * 
Purpotf: To determine the influences of the sequence of perceptual development, mother-child 
teaching styles, and nutritional status on a child's acquisition of literacy skills and academic 
performance. . • . 

Subjtctt: - 200 children in St. Kitts: half the children are age 4; half, age 8. Half of the subjects are 
well^nourished and from middle and upper classes; half are malnourished or undernourished. 
Mtthodt: Nutritional status was determined (1) by anthropometric measurennent (height, weight, 
head ar^d arm circumference, and skinfold thickness); pnd (2) from health histories which include ^ 
detailed family history, developmental history of the child, and obstetrical history obtained from 
governmenipl hospital records. -Blood samples were analyzed for a small portion oT the subjects. 
Mother-child teaching style was tested for a randomly selected group of 8-year-old children. (There 
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was a low propo|4ion of undernourished subjects ir> this sample.) An examiner in^erviay^ the 
child's mother at home and watched her teach her phild how to do an assigned taslc.^Variables 
'recorded included the amourit of verbal vs. visual instruction, the ^nnount of praise or jcoldir>g 
(j^iven/and Jhe amount of tinr>e the cnother^f^peot on the task. Acaderpic achievement wds deter- 
mined by pnath and reading scores on standardized test« fjiath and Ertftlish grades. Mother-child 
leaching style and acadtimic jx?rformancQ,of 4-year olds will-be d^sQssec;^ when t^eY are 8 years old. 
ffndingi: Therfe was inrrore verbal mtqraction between mothers anct^ their children in middle and 
upper siicioe^naoRic groups. * . . ^ 

Duration: September 197G^continuing. 

Oooptriting groupU): Neuropsychiatric Institute Biomedical Research Support Grant. 
ATTITUDES TOU^D RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN AN/^PPALAQHIAN COUNTY 

■ r ' ■ . 

Invettigatorfi): Arnold R. Alanen. Ph.D.. Assistant J^rofessor^epar^ment of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, University of Wisconsin. Madison, Wisconsin 53706Kand Kenard E. Smith, Ph.D., Assis- 
tant "Pr^fessori Geography Department. Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University. Blacks- 
burg. Virginia424061. 

Purpost: To assess the attitudes of young adults in .Poc&hontas County, West Virginia toward 
' large-scale recreational developrpent. 
Subjwtir 400 high school girls and boys, ages 14 to 18. The majority of the adolescents were 
from blue collar and farm backgrounds; a fpw were from professional families. 
M^tf^^' Questionnaires werp administered during early stages of the recreational develQpnr>ent 
and wej^e^followed up 15 months later. The questionnaire was given to students in the county's 
only high school. Comparisons were^ made of sdcioeconomic differences in attitudes toward 
(level opcpent. The tjlue collar-farm majority was compared to a small white collar group. Cross- 
tabulatipns werQ used! Periodic updates are bf^ing made. 

Finding!: During the first stage, results generally confirmed national findings; i.e., students with 
Whjte^ cellar backgrounds and/or short-term ties to the area demonstrated the greatest opposition 
to growth and development. Fifteen months later, most opposition had ended, although students 
were unaware of trade-offs between etonomic development and loss of environmental quality. 

• Duration: February 1974-cbntinuing. 
Publications: (1) Adolescent impressions of rural development in an Appalachian county. In S. 
Weidemann. A. Forrester, and R. Brauer <Eds.), Priorities for environmmite/ chilgn rmMnch. 
"^Stroudsburg. Pennsylvania; Dowden, Hutchinson & Ross (in press). (2) Soctal arid economic 
consideration in Appalachian-^ recreational development: A West Virginia case study. In H.G. 
Adkins. S. Ewing, and C.E. Zimolzak (Eds.). I/Vest Vfrglnlti $nd App9l9chh: S0/0Ct^ r^^lngs, 

^A)ubuque, Iowa: Kendall/Hunt Publishing Company, 1977. P^k 414-122. (3) Growth vs. no- 
growth issues, with an American Appalachian perspective, Ti'/d$chrift voor Economkche 0n SocMi 
Gfogtafie, January 1977. 68. 30-42. 



MIGRATION, URBANIZATION, AND VALUE CHANGE IN ADOLESCENTS AND THEIR 
PARENTS 

lnvMtl|«torU)t fvlicha^l D. Hills, Ph.D., DipTcb.. Senior Lecturer, Departnnent of Psychology, 
University of Wail^ato. Hamilton, New Zealand. 

Plirpoft:* To study migration, urbanization, and value change*in adolescents and their parents. 
SMb|«cti: Appro xi mat eij^ 800 subjects in three groups: adolesdents, ag^s 15 to 16, and their 
parents in Fiji, Cook l/lands, apd Western €amoa; adolescepts, ages 15 to 16, and their parents 
from Samoa and Cook Islands (immigrant groups in New Zealand); and a European control group. 
The adolescents are male and female and live in urban and rural areas. 

. Mtthodi: A structured version of the Kluckholm Value Orientation Scale was administered to the 
subjects. It had been translated irito the subjects' native languages an^ was administered by tape ^ 
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recorded oral Interview, A nneasure of intergenerational disparity was found b> cx)rnparlng the 
child'ireactions with those of his/her parents'. Detailed derYK)graphlc data wojp also collected. 
Findings: The resutis indicated jtha^adolescents differ in some, orientations but not in others. 
There is surprisingly little difference bdtween Polynesian and European groups. Migration causes 
lesichansje than do6s urbanization witf><n the homeland. The disparity scaleta'ppoafs to be reliable. 
Quration: 197fr1978: 

Oooperntins groupU): (D^^rtw Zealand Council for id^cationat Research. (2) University of tho 
SqftJth Pacific. ^ ► . • . ' 

PubllCitiont: (1) The Mew Zealan(^. data were published 4n a Master's of Social. Sciona^ tho^us: 
Lane, R.H. Polynesia artd Europe. meet. Hj^ilton, New Zealand. University of Waikato, 197 
{2)"The Pacific data were published in three monographs by the ^w Zealapd CounciTfor Edu 
cational Research in 1978. (M.D. Mills is the senior author of the monographs. )\ 



THE SOCIALIZATION OF RACIAL ATTITUDES 

'J 

invtitigatOfU): Bruce A. Campbell, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Institute for Behavioral Research, 

University of Georgia, 634 Graduate Studies Research Center, Athens, Georgia 30602. 

Purpoit: To trace the antecedents of three attitudes: (1) racial distance, (2) sympathy with 

black protest (affective), and (3) pei^ifeption of discrimination (cognitive). ^ 

Subjtett: 944 fWgh school seniors from Atlanta? Georgia area high schools; up to five of their best 

friends; .and their parents, teachers, and principals. 

Mtthoch: Schpols were selected to reflect a range of racial ratios and socioeconomic levels. The 
entire senior jclass of each school was interviewed. Major statistical treatment was a multiple 
classification Analysis. . ^ * 

Duration: Fall 1975-March 1^78. 

Coopamting froUpU): (1) National Institute of Mental Health; Health Services and Mental Health 
Administra'tTon; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
(2) National Institute of Education^jD.^. Department of Health, Education, eind Welfare. ^ 
Publicatipni: ffiformatibn is available from the investigator. 

* ' ~" I. * 

RACIAL ATTITUdES AND RACIAL BALANCE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
A CASE STUDY OF LVNCHBUROr VIRGINIA 

Invtitigatorti): .J. Kenneth MorlarKli Ph\D./ Professor and, Chairman, Department of Anthropol- 
ogy /SocibJogy, Randolph-Macon Wbmanfs-fiollege, Box 477, Lynchburg, Virginia 24503. 
>PMrp9tf6 To measure the results ot 4 yi^^arpftf racial balance in public schools. 
Sub^MTtil: A random sample of 157 ptS^lic school children in kindergarten and gradeS 1 to 3; and a 
random sar^jple-of foO public school students in grades 6, 8, 10, and 12. 

Mithodt! The younger children yvere interviewed using a set of photographs of black and white 
Arp^r'icans, A sernantic 'differential and a social distance test were employed with the older pupils. 
Fitidingi^: ResuF^s Wipicate grte^ter racial self-acceptance and greater acceptance across racial* lines 
by both blacic and^WHltd children. 
Duration: May 1ft76-(X)rT>j^teted. 

CDO0trating grojJ^i):"'^^^^^ Instjyjte of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, / 

TH€ DEVELOPiyi^NT OF RACIAL-ETHNIC AWARENESS IN CHINESE AND AMERICANS: 
A CRbSt-CULT4jlRAL STUDY 

InvittigitoHii^r ^. Kenneth Mforland, Ph.D., Professor ^nd Chairman, Department 6f Anthropol- 
ogy/So€iol<5gv, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Box 477, Lynchburg, Virginia 24503; and 

. • ^ . '"in ■ 
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Chien-hou Hwang, Ph.D.,' Pmfessor , National Taiwan Normal University. 
PurpbM: To compare racial'-othnic identity of CKinese in Taiwaji and Chinese in Hong Kong. 
SubtKtt: 412 Chinese children. oQes 3 to 6, in Taiplei. Taiwjjn, and 221 university students in 
Taipei, Taiwan. . • .. • 

MittKKii: For the younger children, a picture iiit'orview s^t was used to tifkd raciql-ethnic prefer- 
^ce and identification. For the university students, social distance arid semanticdifferential tests 
wore used. ■ ' • * 

' - . • 

Flndtngi: Taiwan subject^ ^Hwed significantly less concern for racial-ethnic differentiation than 
was true in Hon<)\<onij. ' ♦ • 

Duration: J\jfl\ t97*>- completed. 

Cboparatlng ifroupM. (1) National' Science Foundation, US.Republic of China Cooperative 
Science Program. (2) -Republic of China, National Science Council. 

CHP75"on84 ^ ^"^^ submitted to the^tional Science Foundation: Grant No. 



^RESPONSIBILITY AND NURTURANCE: AN AUSTRIAN EXAMPLE 

lnvMti«ator<s): .John J. Honigmann, Ph.D., Profess<»r, Depart^nent of Anthropology University of 
North Carolina. Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514. \ 

Purpota: To study responsibility and riurturance in Austrian viUago families. 
Subiacts: An opportunistic sample of Austrian village families. " ' 

Mathodt: This research is part of an ongoing ethnograjhic study of.an Austrian village. Standard 
ethnographic methods are employed. / ' - 

Findingi: The results to date boar out the relatioti/ip between nurturance and responsibility 
discovered by John and Beatrice Whiting (Childn/of Six Culture, 1975). ResponsibilitN. (per-' 
sonal accountabilify for one's actions and whaw4r is in one's charge) eotY^ines with purt'rance 
to provide care for persons, animals, and thinsT ' 
Duration: 1960aintinuing. 



COOPERATION AND GENEROSITY /mONQ POLYNESIAN CHILDREN 

'IT'.""*"'^*' ^^"'"^ "^^°"'^' Lecturer, Department of Psychologv University 

of Waikato, Hamilton, New Zealand. 

Purpow: fo examine urban-rural differences in cooperation-competition and generosity-rivalry 
among children jn fh6 Cook Islands, Fiji, and Western Samoa. 

Subiarti: 4fe rural and 48 urban children each from Fiji, Weste/n Samoa, and ihe Cook Islands 
ages 11 to 14, in grades 7 and 8. . / 

Mathods: Two measurement techniques, the Madsen Cooper^n Board and a modified ver^iqn of 
the Kagan and Madsen measure of rivalry, were admiiYtsf^ed to air the children. Results were 
analyzed using analysis of yariance and chi-square. 

Flndlnga: Significant urban-rural differences were obtained only for the Bemoan sample, in which 
the rural.sample was more generous. The Samoan and Fiji samples were more cooperative than the 
Cook Islands samples. 

DMration: January, 1977-completed, ^ 
STRATHCLYDE EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION: QOVAN PROJECT 

lnvaitigitor(«): J. Eric Wilkinson, M.Ed., Lecturer and Director; and Sister Doreen Grant M Ed 
Project Coord.nator, Department of Education, University of Glasgow. 1, Lilybank Garderls Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 
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fterpoM: ^To offaot th0 harmful •ducatlonal effect) of a socially disadvantaoad home background. 
juNaati: 2,(XX) /tenants (parents, children, and others) living in^ Glasgow community known 
^until recy^tly as "Wine Alley." ^ > 

M rt tiodi; By r#^ucating .the local people ^d the professior>als serving the community, the 
hvaatigaton are attempting to bring together disassociatec^ocialization systems. The emphasis is 
on the promotion of Hteracy throtigh snr>all-group interaction with a field work team, 
FMInis: Mothers can and will accept more i^pon$lbility for their children's education. 
Dumatlon: August 1976\)uly 1979. ^ . 

Cooperating troupit): L'ooal colleges. i • ^ 

PubUaatlora: Ah interim report is availabte fVom the investigators. 



IIALIZATIOM AMONG THE SANEMA INDIANS OF SOUTH CENTRAL VENEZUELA 

lnveeti«atorU): Gregory P. Stone, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Sociology, 1114 Sociell^Scr 
ences Building, University of Minnesota, 267 - 19th Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
66466; Gladys 1. Stone, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Sbciology, University of Wis- 
consin, River Falls, Wisconsin 54022; and Marie yillalon. Graduate Student, Department of 
Anthropology, University of California, Berkeley, California 94720. ^ 
* Purpoae: To test, cross-culturally, the symbolic interaction perspective of socialization. 
Subiaett: 70 to 80 residents of an isolated Indian village in South Central Venezuela. 
Mrthodi: Th^ research methodology includes participant observation, yystemettic observation, 
daily logs, photography (still and nrwtion), and tape recording. 

Findings: The importance gi>(en to play in the socialization of the child was assessed as having 
cross-cultural validity. The. significance of the game has reached several theoretical problems con-, 
earning the relation between games and ritual. 
Duration: July 1969-continuing. 

» 

Cooperating groop^s): (1) University of Minnesota, Quigley Center, Internatibnal ^Studies. 
(2) University of Minnesota, College of Liberal Arts. * ^ 

PuNteationt: Stone, G.P. and StoMe, G.I. Ritual as game: Playing to become a Sanema. Qumt 
Summer 1976, Monograph 26, Pp. 28-47. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACTORS AND SERVICES 
General Education 



SMALL GROUP TEACHING PROJECT 

InveiUfitofU): Shlomo^harai^. Ph.D., Senior Lectur%/ School of Education, Tel-Aviv University. 
Tel Aviv. Israel, and Rachel Herl/ La/arowit/, Ph D.. Lecturer, Haifa University, Haifa. Israel, 
PurpoM: To assess' the sbcial psychological effects of small group teaching on teachers and pup'ils. 
Subjects: Experirnental group 750 children, grades 4 to 8, and 45 teaqhers frorp three schools. 
> Control group: 550 children arid 22 teachers from tyvo sck^ools, 

Mtthodt: Touchers partici^)atod in biweekly workshops for years. They gradually beqan to 
apply small group techniques in classroc>m teaching. Techniques included pupil planning and 
inr^plerDentation of group projects. 
Duration: November 1975-completed. 

Oooparating groupU): (1) Israel Instructional Television Center. (2) Israel f^inistry of Education, 

40^OA ft . SCHOOLS' COUNCIL CURRICULUM RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN 
^ THE STRUCTURING OF PLAY IN THE INFANT/FIRST SCHOOL 

. InvMtlgitor(t): K.E. Manning. B.A.. Co Director; A. Sharp, B.A., Cb-Director; A. Baker, M.A., 
Project Officer, ahd A P, Ternouth, Ad.Dip.Ed., Project Officer/Evaluator, Project on the Strua 
, tufing of Play in Infant/First School, Schools' Council, 160 Great Portland Street. London, Eng- 

land WIN 6LL. 

PurpOM: To involve teachers in action research in the development of ^learning through play; to 
produce guidelines and videotapes for teachers on hpw to structure play emph^izing the adult's 
^ role; and tp produce resources to be used by teachers' centers and others involved with inservice 
training. 

Sub^tctt: 602 volunteer teachers (53 percent uhder age 40, 48 percent over age 40; 98 percent 
female) who teach 5- and 8 year olds. 

M»thod$: During the pilot phase of the project, the teachers observed and recorded play in their 
classrooms and analyzed learning and development on recording sheets developed by teachers. In 
the second stage on the project, the recordings and analyses formed the basis for videotapes and 
guidelines on structuring play, which were used and analyzed by the teachers. 
Duration: September 1974-August 1978. ^ 
PuMioatkms: (1) A workshop leaders' handbook on structuring t)lay (to be published in 1978). 
(2) ^ructuring pl^y in th0 —Hy ynn at school. Ward Lock In tar national, 1977. (3) Six video- 
tapes and videotape notes published by Drake Educational, 1977: (a) Structuring Play, 
(b) Domestic Play, (c) Construction Play, (d) Make Believe Play, (e) Play with Natural Material! 
(f) Play Outdoors. (4) Di9togu9, Spring 1977. (5) Child Education, December 1974, April 1975, 
October 1975, February 1977, (6) Child Education QMrt^Hy, Autumn 1976. 
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OPIN PLAN SCHOOLS: A NATIONAL INQUIRY 



InvattliatorU): Neville Bennett, Ph.D., Research Director and Lecturer, Department* of Ecluca- 
tionial Research, University df Lan98$ter, Lancaster, Erigland. 

i: To examirie the operation of British open plan' schools, their* problems and successes. 
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SubiMti: 670 children, ages 6 and 9. wVio attend one of 23 open plah schools chosen on the basis 
of architecturpi design: 532 children were observed Ih situnions stratified by ability and sex; 138, 
in situations stratified by ability, sex, and tor school schedule. 

Methodi: A structured observation schedudN^s used to observe behavior in different types of. 
schools. Analyses were undertaken to relate behavior to type of schdol design- and teaching 
organization separately }^ ability, age, and^ex. Analyses w^jre also made of students' diy sched- 
ule: ' * 
Duretton: SeptehnV)er 1975-Septennbt}r 1978 

.Cooperating aroup(s): Schools' Council, London. England. . ' 



EVALUATION OF THE NEW YORK StATE EXPERIMENTAL PREKINDERQARTEN 
PROGRAM _ 



l»l^)Ptlg«tor(i): David J Irvine, Ph D,, Coordinator. and"Thonias L, Hick. Mary D. Hdran; and 
Davicl L. Flint, Researchers, Prekindfergarten Evaluation Unit, Division of Research, New York 
State Education Depart nient. Room 562 EBA, Albany^ New York 1.2234. 

Purport: To assess the effect of the Experimental Prekindergarten Program on the cognitive and 
noncognitive development of children while *they are in the pi^ogram and as they progress throggh 
the third grade; jand to identify program factors which contribute to the immediate and long-range 
development of children. ' * 

Subjects: Approximately 2,000 children. Each year the pVogr^m enrolls approximately 5.000 
four-year old children in 52 districts. The "two sexes ar« 'about eq ua I represented. The major 
lacial arjd cultural groups represented are B|ack" (4:? percent), Caucasian (42 percent), and Puerto 
Rican-Spanish (13 percent). Approximately one-fourth of the children live in New York City; 
one^third, in the. surrounding area. Engljsh is the firimary language of 82 percent; Spanish, 14 
percent. The average family income is approximately $7,000. The majority of parents have occu- 
patrons classified as clerical, sales, service! semi skilled, unskilled, or homemaker. 
Methods: Data are collected on all 4-year-old childreii in the fall of their prekindergarten year. 
/Subjects are pbsttested in the spring of the prekindergarten year, pre- and posttested in kinder- 
garten, and tested in the spring pf' each grade, 1. through 3. The first wave entered prekindergarten 
ih the fall of 1975. One or^more additional waves will.be studied. A small control group for each 
wave is made up 6f children in profcindergarten districts who were eligible for the program but. for 
various reasons were not enrolled. A larger qontrol group, to be used in assessing the childcen's 
progress-at the kindergarten level and beyond,, is made up of sinriilar children without prekinder- 
garten experience. This control group is first tested at the kind^garten level. The children's 
development is nrwasured using five instruments: (1) Walker Readiness TjBst for IZTisadvantaged 
Children, (2) CbopeVative Preschool Inventory. (3) Peabody Picture Vocabulary^st, (4) Class- 
room Behavior Inventory, and (5) California Presihool Social Competency So^laAdditional data 
are collected on children's families, attendance, parents' involvement in the school program, and 
noninstructional service^. Data for 19757,6 op the first three measures were analyzed using analy- 
ses of covariance. Criteria were total posttest scores on the five • measures. Covariates included 
child's age, mother's education, rr^onths between pre- and posttest, family income, and pretest 
Score oh the criterion measure. 

Findings: On the Walker and the Cooperative, the prekindergarten children scored significantly 
higher than the control group children. Withlone exception, the prekmdergarten effect was found 
to be the same at all levels of the covariates. On the Walker, a signffltant interaction was found 
between the prekindergarten treatment and mother's education, which indicated that the effect of 
the prekindergarten program was greater for cKildrfen whose mo.i^ers had less education. No 
signifioant differences were foQnd between the prekindergarten group and the control group on 
the Peabody. A significant interaction was founc^ betv^n the prekindergarten treatment and 
months "bet ween pre- and posttest. Among pfiildr^n who hhd only 4 montljs between testing, the 
control group performed better than the prekir>dergar>6n group. Among children who had 6 
months between testing, the reverse was found. 1 1 ^ 
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Duratton: June 1975-March 1981 




Cooperating oroupUh NtW York State Education Dopnrtment. Bumau of Child Devolopnnont and 
Parent Education. • ^ 

Publicationi: (1) Preliminary rejx)ft of findings Evaluation of the New York State Experlnnontnl 
Prekincterflarten Program Unpublishtxi paper. Albany. New. York Prekindorgarterf Evaluatio/i 
Unit. New York State Education Department. June 1977. (2) Hick. T L.. Kukuk. S.E.. Horon. 
M.D.. and Irvine. D.J. Effects of prokindorgarten on three measures of cognitive devekiprmnt. 
UnpubhJihed. paper Albany, New York Prokindergar4en Evaluation Unit. New York State tduca- 
lion DepartfTient. May 1977 (3) Irvine. DJ.. Hick. T L.. and Horan, M.D. Hypothesis testing in 
evaluating a prekmdeigarton program Illustrative) procedures. Unpublished papor Albany. Now 
York Vrekindergarter) Evaluation Unit. Now York State Education Department. July 1976. (4) A 
plan foi evaluating the New York State Experimental Prekindergarten Programs under Chapter 46 
of the Laws of 1966. Unpublisheti pa^>er. Albany. New York: Bur'eau of Child Development and 
Parent Ediicalion and Bure«ui of School Programs Evaluallon/Now York State Education Depart- 
ment. Jariuary 19/5. ♦ 

ETHNOQRAPHrc STUDIES OF RESOURCE TEACHER UTILIZATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

lnv«$tioator<t): B H. Watts. Professor of ^Special Education and Director; and IVI.B. Henry, Fred 
and Eleanor Schonell Educational Research Centre. University of Queensland. St. Lucia. Brisbane, 
Queensland. Australia 4067. 

Purpose: To undertake a close study of resource teach^^r/regular teacher interactions; to determine 
existing arrarigements that foster such interactions, and Xo offer advice on future teacher education 
programs. 

Subjects: Resource teachers and classroom teachers in four elementary schools, 

.Methods: The research methodology included ethpographic studies and interviews on role j5er- 

ception and constraints or role implementatiqn. 

Duration: January 1977-June 1978. 

Coopei^ting groupd): Education Research and Development Committee, Canberra. Australia. 
TEACHERS AS LEARNERS IN THE OPEN CLASSROOM 

Investigatorts): Elizabeth Jones. Ph.D., Coordinator of Graduate Studies,. and Doris Smith, M.A.; 
J^t Wood, M.A.; Carole Herman. M.A.. Ann Rubendall, M.A.; fWolly Scudder, M.A.; Christina 
Carney. M.A.. Louise Derman Sparks, M.A., Bunrty Rabiroff, M.A.; and Elizabeth PrescOtt, M,A.; 
Pacific Oaks College Faculty Members, Pacific Oaks College, 5 Westmoreland Place, .Pasadena, 
California 91 103. » ^ ^ 

Purpose; To document and communicate the dynamics of the teaching/tearning process [n open 
classrooms for young children. 

Subjects: Approximately 200 children, a^e^ 3 through 8, enrolled in Pacific Oaks Children's 
School. 

Methods: T|his is a collection of participant-observation, naturalistic-observation, and description- 
of-process studies conducted, for the most part, by working teachers. 
Duration: 1971-1978. . ^ 

PuWIcatloni:; Jones, Elizabeth (Ed.) Joys and risks of the open classroom as axpariancad in 
nursfV/kindargarten primary programs at Pacific Oaks. Pasadena. Cah^fornia: Pacific Oaks College, 
Spring 1978. - ' ^ 



SURVEY OF LINGUISTIC DIVERSITY IN INNER LQNDON SCHOOLS 

I 

InvMtioitorU): Harold Rosen, Ph.D.. Professor .and Head, English Department, and A. Bu^ess, 
M.A.. Rfeseqrch Qflicer. Institute of Education, Univorsity of London, Beclfotd Way, London 
WCIH OAL. England. , . - 

Purpott: To supply hitherto unavailable data on an educational population oj known great lin- 
guist-ic diversity^ in order to help in educational planning at all levels. 

Subitott: Approximately 6,000 girls and boys, ages 11 to 12. whq represent 20 percent of the 
first year pupils in the secondary schools of the Inner London Education Authority. 
Mtthodt: Quest iomiaifes were distributed to the subjects. The questionnaifes were supported by 
explanatory documents and briefing and assistance by members of the research team. An in-depth 
study was conducted in^two schools to demonstrate tht^complexlties underlying the data. 
Duration: October 1977 April 1978. 

Cooperating group(t): H.M. Government', Department of Education and Science. ) 

Publications: A report will he available in' late 1978. ' 
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A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM EFFECTS 
IN PHILADELPHIA 

InvattigatorU): Michael H. Kean. Ph.D.. Executive Director. Irvin J. Farber. Ed.D., Assistant 
Director. Priority Ooeration^^and Evaluation Services; Thomas C, McNamara, Ed.D.. Manager, and 
Kenneth W. Prusso,^d.D.; and Judith Goodwin. M,A., Research Associates,. Early Childhood 
Evaluation. Office of^Qesearch and Evaluation, School District of ffhiladelphia, Room 403. 
Administration Building. 21st and the Parkway. Philadelphia, Pennsylvanfc 19103. 
Purpota: To investigate the effects of (1) type of prekindergarten e)fljerience; (2) length and 
type of Follow Through experience in grades kmdergarten through 3; and (3l yearly absence rates 
on school performance in grades kindergarten through 12 as measured by city-wide standardized 
tests.. 

Subiacts: The iriitial Follow Through cohort which entered kindergarten in Philadelphia in 
1968-68 is expected to be tracked through grade 12 in 1980-81. Each succeeding cohort will be 
tracked through one lower grade respectively during the same time. Approximately 6,000 lower 
income children (ages 4.7 to 5"7>in kindergarten, approximately equally divided by sex) constitute 
each of the main cohorts being tracked. Some approximately equal comparison cohorts were 
identified and introduced in qrades kindergarten through 3 in 1973-74. A total of approximately 
40.000 children were involved in the research through 1975-76, 

Mathodt: The research design used is essentially a combination of descriptive statistical compari- 
sons in a parameter context, i.e., the long-term track iVig of the total Follow Through population in 
Philadelphia. The comparisons are geared to the follpwing reference groups: (1) national norms 
group, (?) total subdistrict and total city performance, and (3) the comparison group paralleling 
the large nationaLFollow Through evaluation sample in Philadelphia, which is roughly equivalent 
in numbers to the total Follow Through group. Test data are derived from the yearly (mid-year) 
administrations of the city wide test battery which presently consists of the Stanford Early School 
Achievement Test in kindergarten and the California Achievement Test in grades 1 through 12v. 
Prekindergarten and Follow Through experience data, as well as yearly absence data, are collected 
from existing school district records. F.B. Davis's statistics, which focus on psychometrically 
significant differences in a parameter context, are considered more appropriate t6 the design than 
the usual inferential statistics whose primary concern is sampling error. Multjple regression is also a 
kay form of analysis. - . . 

Firxiingi: One of the major findings to date is that prior Head Start or equivalent experience 
coupled with consistent Follow Through exposure during the kindergarten through grade 3 years 
■and low yearly absence rates are associated with higher performance in thfe postprpgram (up to 
grade 6) years than that achieved by the total city and most subdistricts. 
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Duration: 1972- 1982 ' ^ 

PUbllwtiont: Otticial reports are available from the Office of Research and Fvaluation. School 
District of Philadelphia. • ' , 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT POTENTIAL AND VALIDITY OF A COMPETENCY BAS^D 
CREDENTIAL FOR CHILD CARE STAFF 

InvtftiQator(fl): Willa Bowman Pettycjrove. Ph.D., Assistant Professor; and Shirley C. Karas, M.S., 
Assistant Professpr, Child Development, Iowa State University, 100 Richards. Ames, Iowa 5001 1. 
Purpoflr To investigate the content and critorit^n validity of iUe Child Development Assgciate 
(CDA) asse^ment. and to investigate the place of the CDA credential within career ladders for 
^omen professionals. ^ " J 

Sub)fctf: too female child care workers who have the CDA credential; and a matched sample of 
female child care workers who do not. 

M»thodf: Data on content validity will be drawn from a competence related test of knowledge* 
Crijerion validity will be evaluated through comparisons of CDA assessment ratings wijh those of 
an independent rater. Career development analysis will be based on a questionnaire of personal and 
career development and a content analysis of competencies for related occupations. The model is 
short-term and longitudinal with a 1-year follow-up. 
Duration: November 1977-October 1979. 

Cooparating groupd): Career Preparation Divi^on: National Institute of Education; U.S. Depart 
fmnt of Health. Education,' and Welfare. 

A COMPARISON OF PLAY AND SKILLS TUTORING IN NURSERY CLASSES;^ 

Invtttiyator(s): P.K. Smith. Ph.D., Lecturer and Project Director; and M. Dalgleish, B.S., Senior 
Research Worker, Department of Psychology, University of Sheffield, Sheffield SIO 2TN, England. 
Purpota: To>Oetermine whether .play tutoring has beneficial effects caused by increased levels of 
play rather than by tutoring experience p&rse. 
Subia€ti: Four^classes of 20 girls and boys, ages 3^and 4. 

MithodfwTwo classes received play tutoring; two received skills tutoring. Each class was pre- and., 
posttested on social, cognitive, and linguistic skills. A foJIow-up assessment was made one term 
later. 

Dyration: June 1977-September T978. 

Cooparating group(s): (1) Social Science Research Council, London. (2) Sheffield Local Edu- 
cation Authority. 

TWO YEAR STUDY OF SCHOOL ATTITUDE AND READINESS IN FIRST GRADE 

Invaitigator(fl): Juanita B. Dickson, M.A., Assistant Professor; and Sara D. Taylor, Ed.S., Assistant 
Professor', Department of Education, Westerri Kentucky University, Bowling Green, Kentucky 
42101. - , , ^ 

Purpota: To study the relationship between childrpn's attitudes toward reading and the level of 
readiness to read. 

Subjaeti: First year sample: 45 first^raders'who had had a year of kindergarten experiences. 
Second year sample: 48 first graders who had had a year of kindergarten experiences. 
Maihodt: The measurement instruments employed in the research Included: the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test, Form P, Level II, 1976, by Joanna R, Nurss and Mary E. McGauvran to measure 
reading readir^ss; and the Survey of School Attitudes, 1975, by Thomas P, -Hogan to measure 
student reactions to reading and other language arts. The correlation was computed using the total 
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raw score earned on the reading/language area of each instrument. The field based data were 
statistically computed by using the product • rpo ment lil^^t hod of correlation. 
FIndlfigi: The relationship between attitude toward reading and the level of readiness to read is 
low as measured by these instruments. The correlation was found to be .19 and .09 consecutively. 
Duration: Fall 197 6-Sprin9 1978. * - * i 

Cooptrattng eroup(i): First grade, McNeill Elementary SchooiyBowHng Green, Kentu^y School 

System. / ^ ^ 

^ » / 

Publioationt: Information is available from the Itivestigators. ^ 



40-0F-1 TEACHINQ AND LEARNING OF CHIJLDREN 

lnv«itioator(t>: K.B. Start, Ph.D., Professor; and Hilary Schofield, M'.Ed., Graduate Student, 
Departni^nt of Education, University of Melbourne, Parkville, Victoria, Australia 3052. 
PurpoM: T^ identify factors-of achievement and attitudes -of teachers that relate to the achieve- 
noent and atittudes of primary school children. 
^ Subjtcts^ ^,^4*0 girls and boys, ages 8 to 12, in grades 3 through 6; and their teachers, who were in 
jJtld||n£rt year of fnitial teaching. 

'^'*^9^' Teachers were administered achievement, attitude, and self-concept tests. Childrerl were 
tested in reading and number (attitude and achievement), and in self-concept. Tests were admin- 
istered to the children the first andjast month of the school year. A subsample of. 100 to 150 
fourth graders also participated in a task study. 

Findings: Teachers' achievement and attitude scores are unrelated in the area of reading but relate 
moderately in the area Qf number. 
Duration: 1975 1978. 

Cooperating group(s): Victoria State Department of Education. 
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SOCIOCULTURAL INTEGRATION AND OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HUMAN EN- 
. VIRONMENT IN Tt^ CLASSROOM AS RELATED TO ACHIEVEMENT IN GRADES 1 AND 2 

InvMtigatord): Sarah Smilansky, Ph.D., Senior Investigator; and Leah Shephatiah, Research ^Co- 
ordinator, Henrietta Szold Institute, 9 Columbia Street, Kirjat Menachem, Jerusalem, Israel 96583. 
PurpOM: To evaluate the relative effects of classroom Snvkonment, student environment, personal 
background,- and teacher characteristics on achievement. ' * ' 

Subjtctt: 1,404 first grade children from 57 classes; and 966 second graders from 39 classes. 
Approximately two-thirds of the child^n were from disadvantaged backgrounds. 
Methods: Personal- background variable^ (ethmcity, father's education, and sex) were coded for 
each child along with information on the classroom student body (same variables as for single 
subjects and class size) and with teacher variables (years of experience and family burden). Data- 

r were analyzed f6r each grade level separately for grade, foi; ethnicity, education, and for sex 
subgroups using multiple and stepwise regression analyses and commonality analyses. 
Findingi: Although classroom composition was the strongest single predictor of reading compre- 
hension at each grade level, the unique contribution of personal backgrdund was somewhat higher 
than that of student body characteristics. The contribution of teacher variables is negligible. Class 
size is negatively related to reading achievement in first grade^ but not in second grade. 

■ Duration:^ 197fr1977. - ' 

ODoptrating group(i): Ford Foundation. 

Pubietttioni: Research Report N9. 202, Publication No. 565, Henrietta Szold Institute (in En- 
glish). 
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40OF-3 CONSbRTIUM ON DEVELOPMENTAL CONTINUITY 

InvMtttatortt): Irvinq La/m, Ph.D.., Chairman; and Virginia Ruth Hubbell, M.S.; Harry Murray, 
M.R.P.; Jan« Peders«n, Marilyn Rosche, and Jacqueline Royce, Research Associates, Consortium 
on Devajoprnentql Continuity. Dtlpartment on Community Servipe Education, College of Human 
Ecology, Cornell ■ University, h 135MVR,Hall, Ithaca, New York 1485a- and James Peterson, 
■ Education Commission .of tfie States, 1860 Lincoln Stretit, Denver, Colorado 8fl203. 
PurpMt: To conduct longitudinal studies on the outcomes of early education programs; and tq 
analy/e secondarily thf s^^Jstmnatically jK)oled original and c^?^ent follqw-up data from the longi 
tudinal early childhood intervention programs in a heuristic investigation of main effects and of 
interaction effects. various types of interventions; the age, (Juratio.n, and intensity of the inter- 
S^j^ntion. and the stmcture and deriiographic characteristics of the child's family on the child's- 
cognitive and academic development. 
^ Subjtcts: Approximately 2,000 low ir'icome children involved in 10 original early intervention 
programs. At the beginning of these various programs, the children ranged in age from 3 months to 
6 yaprs. At the present follow dp period, they range from ages 9 to 18. Approximately 88 percent 
of the children are black; 60 percent, males. The children live in different area? of the country 
including the New York City metropolitan area, five other urban areas, and two rural areas. 
Mithodt: The Consortium on Developmental Continuity is a collaborative effort of 12 research 
groups (see Cooperating group(s) below). The educational experiments, in which subjects had 
particl^)ateci in tfie 1960s, were (1) homebased, parent education-infant programs; (2) preschool 
' center programs, and (3) combined preschool center and home visit programs. Data were collected 
- independently by each research group at the beginning of their program and over'a number of 
years after ^tha program ended, common follow-up data were collected in 1976-77. Parent and 
■youth inter'views, VVechsler IQ scores, achievement test scores, and data from school records were 
collected irt the current follow-up on program children and their control or comparison group. " 
Findingt: The results analyzed to date show that investments in early education. have long term 
benefits in three areas: (1) Special education assignment. The combined evidence from project 
^ sites which collected this data shows that early education significantly reduced the number of 
program children assigned to special educational classes. (2) In-grade retention. The combined 
evidence from seven, project sites able to collect this information indicates that early education 
significantly reduced the number of children held back one or more grades. (3) Cognitive mea- 
sures. The children'from all three types of programs surpassed their controls for up to 3 years after 
the end of the program on the Stanford-Binet. This significant difference appears to last through 
the primary grades Current Wechsler results show only the youngest program subjects with IQ 
scores significantly higher than tb^r controls' scores. Attrition analyses indicate that, overall, there 
were no significant differences between the early demographic and cognitive characteristics of 
those subjects fourid and those not found for follow-up study. Less than 3 percent of those 
contacted refused to participate in the follow-up study. The most igiportant finding is that low 
^ income children who received early education are better able to meet the minimal requirements of 
their schools as shown in reduced rate of assignnnent to specfal education and in-grade retention. In 
addition, the preschool programs improve cognitive skills into the primary grades as measured by 
the Stanford-Binet. Parental satisfaction with programs was high as measured on the follow-up 
interviews. Preliminary analyses indicate significant differences in attitudinal responses, such as 
program children rating themselves better than others in. their school work compared to their 
controls: The implications are that well-planned curricula for young children in day care-and Head 
Start are likely to reduce later costly special education or remedial programs in schools. 
Dumtlon: .1967-completed. •- • 

Oooptrating group^i): Researchers cooperating on the project include: Kuno Beller, Temple Uni- 
versity; Ira Gordon, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Mariin and Cynthia Deutsch, New 
York University; Susan Gray, George Peabody College for Teachers; Merle Karnes, University of 
Illinois; Phyllis Levenstein, Verbal Interaction Project, Freeport, New York; Louise Miller. Uni- 
versity of Louisville; Francis Palmer, State University of New York, Stony Brook; David We'ikart 
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High/Scope Foundation, Ypsilanti, Michigan; ^yron Woolman, Institute for Educational Research, 
Washington, D.C ; and Edward Zigler, Yalo University 

PuMlcitioiit: (1) Lazar, I. «C Th0 p^ktmm ofprmchool effects, A ro(K)rt to the Administra- 
tion of Children, Youth, and Famili^; Office of Human (S^lopment Services; U.S. Departrmnt 
of H«?alth, Education, ami Welfare. (2) Information is available from Dr. La/ar/ 

INVULNERABLE BLACK STUDENTS 

InwttigtttorU): Samuel L. Woodard, Ed,D,, Profosso^5chool of Education, Howard Univef'sity, 
2400 6th Street, N,W,, Wasfiington, D.C. 20059. 

PurpOM: To gather personality data on black junior high school students who achieve at a high 
level academicaMy,despite socioeconomic handicaps. 
Subi«ctf: 20 girls and 14 boys, ages 1^0 14., 

MattMMlt: A structured interview technique was used. Instruments used included the Self -Obser- 
vation Scale, -Script Matrix, and Stroke Profile Transactional Analysis as a theoretical frarnework. 
Data were analyzed by calculating percentages. 

I^indingi: Invulnerable black students are above the median on a self -observation scale in the 
following areas school affiliation, teacher acceptance, self asstJrtiv<>hess, and self-acceptance. 
Dunrtion: May 1976-compl,eted. 

Ooopttratlng9roup(s): Washington, D.C. Public School System. 
Publicattons: A book is in progress. 



EFFECTIVE TEACHING OF INNER CITY CHILDREN 

InvMtigatorU): Richard J. Murnane, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, DepartrTient of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104; and Consultant, Mathematica Policy 
Research, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 

PMrpO|e: To identify the characteristics, attitudes, and classroom behaviors of teachers who sig- 
nificantly increase the achievement of black, inner city, disadvantaged children; to study the 
relationships among these teacher characteristics, attitudes, and behaviors; and to consider the 
Clauses of teacher mobility and its refationship to student achievement. 

Subjects: Black children, ages 64o 14, in grades 1 through 6 in a midwestern urban school district. 
(Number ranges from 1 15 to 207 depending on grade.) The sample is equally distributed between 
the sej^gsTMost of the children come from female- headed, low incom^ families.- 
Mthodt: y(je study uses naturally occurring data. Longitudinal achievement test score data were 
Collect§jJjQir|Bach child from school records. Home background information was collected with a 
paremal qul^tionnaire; teacher attribute information, with a teacher questionnaire. Multiple 
regr^siocKwas used to estimate a m*bdel of achievement. The study employs the application of 
models and statistical methodology, derived from education production functions, to the study of 
classroom prcTcesses considered in the educational process-product literature. ^ 
Findiogi: The results confirm the' effectiveness for disadvantaged children of the pattern of 
instruction which Rosenshine labels "direct instruction." For example, teachers who are business- 
like, who ask children to repeat poorly done lessons, and who seldom use grouping are effective in 
increasing achievement. 
Duration: October 1976-April 1978. 

Cooptrating group(t): National Institute of Education; U.S. Department of Health. Education, 
and Welfare. ^ 
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4<K>0.1 , THE SEX OF THE NURSERY TEACHER IN RELATION TO CHILDREN'S GENDER 
AND COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT ^ . 

lnv«tti9i«or(i): Dolores Ciold, Ph.D., Asso^at^ Ptofossor, Depwrynefit of Psychology, Sir Georcje 
Williiiins Faculty ol Ans, C()n(X)rdi{i Univftrsity" 1455 du Mai'ssonneuv Boiilevard,'Montrc!al. Qiie^ 
t>oc, Canada. . • ' 

PurpOM: To dfitcnmjne any rt^lationship botw«u»n the; sox ()<■ niirstiry school toadmrs and th« 
(lender and mnnitivji dewloprn<srit of (:hildr»»n. - - •* 

SubjKti: 55 boys and' 54 gVf Is, ag«) 4, from 1 3 nursery classes taught by mms of either a malti'and 
^ ^, •fermlo or two female teachers. All chrlftron were from tfie middle class.' 

Mtthodt: A 2 X 2 factorial design was used in which sex qf vK\\<^ and prtjsence or absena? of a 
, male ^uuTier were the indep*(ndeni variables. Pre and fX)stbatterios wore given at the.begfflning 6l 
the school year and 4 nK)ntf»s ^ater to assess gender identity, math achievement, school enjoyment, 
seH-(x)nfidefH:o. and classroom behavior. Children's IQ scores were matched across groups. 
Findingi: When a male is f)art of tfie teachirig team, boys improve more on math achievement, and 
both boys' and girls' behavior is rated nruire favorably by both maffe and female teachers. 
Duration: SepteiTiber l97e>mrTipleted. 

Cooperating group(t): Government of Quet)ec.. Department of Education. * 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT: PERCEPTIONS OF STUDENTS TEACHERS 
AND PARENTS 

lnv«stigator(t): Robert W. /ell.irs. fd.D.. Associate Professor, Coordinator of Elementary Edu- 
• cation. Division of t duration. University of Pittsburgh, Johnstown, Pennsylvania -15904. 

Purpota:- lo determine the existence of difj[erenct;s in tfie preoptions of students, teachers, and 
parents of tfie tnfucational environme/it of elementary schools, and to compare differences of 
clinicar vs. nonclinical schools, 
n Sub)«cts: Children in grades 5 and 6 from nine elementary schools in Southwestern Pennsylvania; 
their teachers, and 20 percent of their parents. Four of tfie,school5 were cliriical (associated witfi 
*\ " Depfirtment of ElerTientary Education, University of Pittsburgh), and five were nonclinical. 

MattMXh: The Elenwntary School Environment Survey (ESES), product by Robert L. Sinclair, - 
was administered to subjects. The instrument measured the educational environment of elemen- 
tary schools across five variables: practicality, scholarship, community, awareness, and propriety. 
The two ESES forms were combim.'d to produce an 80-item survey with 16 items per variable. The 
it«>ms were of the triHi and false ty^X! with variable scores derived by totaling the items whjch were' . 
answered in the keyed direction. Group means were then established by' variable. Analyses of 
variance and other tests of significance were performed on student, teacher, and parent responses 
to determine if significant differences oxisted^among and betvyeen groups. Clinical and nonclinical 
resfwnses were also compared to determine srgnificant differences. A .05 level of significance was 
Lised throughout the study. Forty null hypotheses were stated for statistical analysis. The first 20, 
hypotheses tested the significflipt differences of student, teacher, and parent perceptions by vari-' 
able across all schcx)ls. The second 20 hypotheses. tested the significant differences of student, 
y teacher and parent perceptions by variable of clinical schools and"student, teacher, and parent 

\ perceptions by variable of nonclinical schools. 

Findings: Results indicate that the perceptions of students, teachers, and parents differ across the 
educational environment of elementary schools as measured by the ESES: 
Duration: 1972 continuing. 

PuMications: A paper is available from the investigator: The elementary school environ rrient: 
Perceptions of students, teachers, and parents. ' ■ 
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ETHNOQRA^HiC tTUOitt OF MILDLY INTELLECTUALLY HANOlCAPffO CHILDREN 



/ 



MtleitoHi): .B.H* Watts, ProfetKM-' of Special Education and •Director; and M.B. Henry, Fred ' 
and Eleiinor Schonell Educational Research Centre, University of QiieenJbnd, St. Lucia, Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia 4067. 

Purpoit: To ^certain levtels of achievemetU, ichool behaviors, social acceptance, and self-image of 
mildly in.tellectualiy handicapped children in regular and special elementary classrooms; to record 
interactions betwelm teachers and target pupils; and lo ascertain peer perceptions of the pupils. ^ 
Sublecta: Mildly intellectual ly handicapped pupils, ages 10 and f 1 , in four^special schools and four 
regular schools. , ; " 

Mtthodt: Etljnographif^observations were conducted pnd/achievep^ent tests were administered to 
the subjects. 

Duration: January 1977June 1978. 

Oeoparatinfl grouplt): Education Research and Development Committee. Canberra, Australia. 
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TEACHING AESEARCH PROJECT 



InveatigatorU): Graham A. Nuthall, Ph.D., Professor; and Phillipa Dobson, Research Assistant, 

Education Departrment, University of Canterbury, Private Bag, ChristchOrch. New Zealand. 

PUrpoM: To identify relationships between teacher verbal behavior,. pupil verbal behavior, pupil 
f 

attitudes, interests, and achievement, 

Subitcts: Three studies have included intact classes of pupils: 280 children, age 8; 350 children, 
, ages 10 to 11; and 360 children, ages 12 to 14. . 
Mathods: In each of three studies, a selected group of teachers was asked to teach specified topics 
to their classes using their normal procedures. AM teaching was observed, and verbal behavior was 
recorded and trar\sgribed. Pll^il interests, attitudes, and learnir>g of specified topics were carefully 
measured. Data analysis involves complex correlational and pattern analysis te€hniques. 
Duration: T970-continuing. - " • 

Publicatk>n>:. Nuthall, G.A. Is classroom interaction analysis worth the effort involved? Ntw 
Z—land Journal of Educational Studiat. May 1974,9, 1-17. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL 
MIGRANT AND NON-MIQRANT CHILDREN 



ERIC 



InveatigatorU): Susan. May Morrison, M.Ed., Senior Lecturer; Doreen A. Rosenthal, Ph.D.; Lec- 
turer; and Maria Di Campli, Student, Department of Psychology, Melbourne State College, 757 
Swanston Street, Carlton 3053, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

Purpoia: To investigate any ethnic differences in aspirations between Ynigrant and nonmigrant 
sixth graders. 

fiMbjeclt: 314 sixth graders, age 11, from nine working class Melbourne suburban schools: 167 
Southern European children and 147 nonmigrant children. 

Mathodi: Children completed a questionnaire concerning their educational and occupational 
aspirations. Children were categorized as 0) wanting to go to a university or not. (2) aspiring to 
white or blue collar occupations, (3) desiring upward occupational mobility or npt, and 
(4) intending to leave school at age 15 or jater.Data were analyzed using a partitioned chi-square 
analysis with sex and migrant/nonmigrant as the independent variables. 

Findingi: Migrant children had higher educational and occupational aspirfi||yion$ than their non- 
migrant peers. They wanted to attend a university nr)ore of^ten^and wtire vooxb likely to aspire to a 
.white collar occupation and to a higher occupational level th&n their fathers. Between the sexes, 
gitis generally aspired higher than boys, exqapt in the case of school leaving age where the trend" 
occurred for migrant girls only. 
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DurttkM*. May 1977 December 1977. 

Cooperating groupU): .M« I bourne State Colleyo Standing ComrYiittHe on Rosoarch. 
PubticatkNit: Information is availablo from Ihe investigators. 

PARENTS' VIEWS ON PARENT INVOLVEMENT AND PARENTS' RIGHTS 

InvattioatorU): Dame! Safran, Ph.D., Director, Center fur the Study ot Parent Involvement. 5240 
Boyd Avenue, Oakland, California 94610. • > . ' 

PurpoM: To oxannine the factors aSsSociated with parental concepts of parent involvement and 
parent rights in the schools. 

Subjects: 193 parents of children in giades kindtugarten thrnuqh 3 in California and Colorado. 
Mithodt: questionnaires were .sent fiome from and returned to the school. The research included 
collection of personal information and data on parent involvomoat experiences, Attitudes toward 
^)aront involvement and parents" rights, anomie, and th^ use of semantic differential instrurTients. 
Data wev) treated by one way analysis of variance and Pearson's correlation of coefficient. 
Findings: Analysi.s to date indicates no significant relationship between ttie following personal 
characteristics and attitudes toward parent involvement and parents' rights: age, sex. income, 
ethnicity, number of children, residence, and fxfucat ion. . ' 

Duration: January 1977 August J978. 

Publications: Thei^following publicatioiis are available from Center for the Study ofl'arent In- 
volvement: (1) Handbook. A Parent Involvement Conference Model ($5.00). (2) Issue papers: #1 
Evaluating Parent ..Involvement, #2 Preparing Teactiers for Parent Involvement, and ^ Parent 
Involvement: Parent DeveloprTient ($2.50 each). (3) Newsletter subscription- "Apple Pie" 
($5.00).^ . ■ . ^ 



ON BEINQ A MINORITY IN THE CLASSROOM: EFFECTS OF ETHNIC MIX ON 
COGNITIVE FUNCTIONING AND ATTITUDES 

Invastigatord): Doreen A. Rosenthal, Ph.D., Lecturer; and Susan Ma^; Morrison, M.Ed., Senior 
Lecturer. Department of Psychology, Melbourne State College, 757 Swanstorf> Street, Carlton 
3053, Melbourrie, Victoria, Australia. 

Purpose: To examine the influence of differing proportions oi migrant children in Australian 
schools on the cognitive functioning and attitudes toward s/\i and school of nonmigrant and 
migrant (JiWdren. and to compare migrant and nonmigrant chjlWfen on ttiese variables. 
Subjects: 83 male^nd 84 femgle migrant children; andf^7 male and 70 female nonmigrant 
chrldren. All children are in grade 6 and Kave a rtiean age of 1 1 years, 4 mOfiths. 
Mtthods: Ther6 wera three schools ih each category: high migrant population (80 percent) 
medium (50 percent), and low (20 percent). Socioeconomic status was" controlled using the Schooj' 
Priority Index and fattier 's occupation. A Variety of cognitive and attitude measures was obtained 
using group.tesr$. Cognitive measures ihcluded-nonverbal divergent and convergent ability, math 
and reading achie>fement.-^ttitude measures included self^-esteerri", attitudes toward school and 
schSol achievemertt, attitudes toward migrants, and curiosity. A three-way nested analysis of 
variance was used' to analy/e data. '' • \ 

Findings: Nonmigrant children in Jow migrant'" population schoors scored significantly higher on 
reading achievement - interpretation in terms of a peer-language model. Nonmigrant children in 
high migrant population schools scored better on attitudes toward school. "Migrant children in 
mediunri migrant population schools scored tj'etter on all cognitive variables. A comparison between 
nonmigrant and migrant children revealed.no signiricant differences forMhe medium migrant 
population schools Sroup. Nonmigrant children did better in .high and low migrant population 
school groopsv^ 

Duration: ApriM977-October 1977. . • ■ ' 



Coop«f«tinfl groupU): Melbotfrrfe Statri Collttae. Standing Committee for Rejwarch and Develop- 

n>enl. - ^ 

PuMliMtiortt: Information Is available from the investigators. 



HARMPULNESS OF FORCED BUSING TO MINORITY CHILDREN: ^ 
AN EMf RQINO HVPOTHESIS 

Invtstioator(t): Ralph Scent, Ph.D.. Professor. Department of Educational Psychology and Direc- 
tor. Educational Clinic, University of Northern Iowa, Cediir Falls, Iowa 50613. 
Purpott: To determine the effects of forced busing of minority children. 

Subitcts: School children, ages 6 to 18. from 14 cities utilizing mandated busing; parents of some 
of the children; and data supplied by research divisions of school districts. ^ 
Mtthodt: The researchers reviewed solicited statements from parents, a3sessed findings of school 
district research departments and school officials, and reviewed comments from thfe children. 
^ Findings: Forced busing does not promote the achievement of emotional development of minor- 
ity children. There is evidence that forced busing weaken?; th(? family structure, leads away from 
and not toward integration, sparks school violence, and drains resources which cguld be more 
meaningfully utilized (e.g.. fiscal, school, personnel, etc.). - ^ 

Duration: 1963-continuing. 

PuMioationt: Scott. R. and Walberg. H, (Eds.) Btyon^ busing: Some constructive alternatives. 

Washington, D.C,: American Education legal Defense Fund, 1976. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF WOMEN WITHIN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

InvMtigatorU): Vicki Green-Nealey, Ph.D.. Assistant Professor, Developmental Psychologist, and 
Women's Studies Specialist; and Larry Hochaus, Ph.D.. Statistical Consultant, Department of 
Psychologv^and Shaila Aery, Ph.D., Special Assistant to thfe Vice-President for Academic Affairs; 
John 'c. McCullers, Ph.D., Deparfment of Family Halations and Child Development; and Winona 
Somervill, Department of Sociology, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074. 
' Purpotr. To summarize relevanTclevelopmental data on adolescent and yOung acquit females; and 
to develop, appropriate curricula and services, for women and make recommendations relative to 
*^ initiating them in the appropriate educational facilities. 
\ Subi«cti: f^ale and female secondary school and college stutients. 

Mtthodt: The study is divided into two parts. In the first^ part, developmental data on females is 
being collected in the secondary schools, at a 2-year and 4-year college in the state, and at 
Oklahoma State University. Information on age matched males will be collected to provide com- 
parison data. Background Information: Demogtaphic information will be obtained for all indi- 
< viduals so. that sex> differences can be related to race, socioeconomic Status, and parents' occu- 
V ' pations and education. Biological Information: Information will be obtained on physical growth 
; . and biological development specific to puberty. In the second part of the study, the 3rd year; the 
'-(Jata obtained in Xfk first part, when relevant, will be utilized to develop curricula and support 
' services for women, and perhaps men. Th^prpject staff will formalize in detail a program of 
" tuT^riculum development and services necessary fQr maximizing the growth of women in the 
postsecondary, and possibly, the secpndary school. This program will be presented to the appropri- 
' ;.ate educational facilities along with recommendations related to initiation of such a program, 
*\pyiiitk>li: September 1977-Summer 1981., 

tboptnitinq groupU): (D Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education. (2) Several individuals 
ixed as consultants to the project: Frorn the University of Oklahoma: Dr. Barbara Uehling, 
Pllovost; and Dr. Diane J. Willis, Director, Psychological Services, Child Study Center. From 
' ^,,QfeMoma St^^ University: Dr. Beverly Crabtree. Dean, Division of Home Economics; Dr. Donald 
. W.:Vo^^ Dean, College of Education; and Dr. Robert Vincent, Special Assistant to the 



Chancellor. From Pennsylvania State University: Dr. Carolyn §herif, Professor, Psychology Depart- 
ment. From the University of Texas: Df'. Janet T. Spence, Professor, Psycholoqy Department. 

Specific Skills 



^ ADAPTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM / 

InvMtloAtorU): William W. Cooley, Ed.D., Co-Director; and /Robert Glaser,' Pfi.D., Co-Director, 
Learning Rosearcfi and Development Center, University of Pittsburgh, 3939 O'Hars Street, Room 
^^48, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15260. 

PurpoM: To devebp a design for a study of the effectiveness of individualized instruction in the 
teachingof reading and mathematics as compensatory education. * 
^ Subi«ct«: Approximately 6,000 children in grades kindergarten through 6. 

Mtthofb: The commitment of the Learning Research and Development Center is to show how the 
structure and practices of elementary schooling can be designed to meet the diverse needs of 
students, rather than requiring that all students, regardless of their individual differences, fit into a 
uniform program. Quality and etiuality in elementary school education will not result.from offer- 
iog the same program to all. What is required are environments that reach out to every child to 
maximize his or her attainment of intellectual, cognitive, and social literacy. The design of such 
environments is the mission of tho Adaptive Education Program. • * • ^ 

Duration: 19^-continuing. 

Cooperating group(s): (1) Pittsburgh Area Schools. (2) Wilkinsburg Schools. (3) Follow 
Through School Districts. (4) National Institute of Education; U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. • . _ , ' 

40-PA-2 DEVELOPMENT OF A CURRICULUM FOR PRE MATHjkMATICS AND PRE SCIENCE 
ACTIVITIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 

InvwtijrtorU): Vfeena R. Mistry, Ph.D., Lecturer; and GitA Dhawan, Student Investigator, Child 
Development Department, Faculty of Home Science, Mdharaja Sayajirao University Baroda 
' Gujarat, India 390 002. ' ** / 

PUrpoat: To plan activities' for young children (especiall/ children ages 3 to 6) emphasizing the 
concepts of size and shape; to dpyise activities and ^nstruct pre- and postteSts dependent on 
behavioral objectives of the concepts and sul^concepts; to determine if the exposure to activities 
has increased the hierarchical status of subjects' ^rformance on tasks using concepts of size and . 
shape; and to prepare a manual of activities emj^hasizing the concepts of size and shape. 
&ibj«ett: 18 kindergartners, mean age; 5 years 8 months, equally divided by sex, from Chetan 
Balwadi Laboratory Nursery School. To maintain the consistency of years of exposure to pre- 
school experience, only children who had 2 years of preschdol were included In the sample. 
Mithodi:' A tool was formulatad consisting of activities for the <!onceDte.of size and shape. Each 
concept was divided into various subconcepts, and, within the sjPhcepts. activities were 
arranged in a hiei-archical sequence from simple to complex. A pilqt study was conducted to check 
the sequence of the activities. To formulate the pre- and posttests, activities were selected ran- 
domly from the tool for each Jevel of the hierarchical sequence. All of the subjects were admin- 
istered the pretest end were subdivided into three groups depending on the level of their perfor- 
mance. The program for the development of the, concepts of size and shape began 1 week after 
pretesting terminated. The program lasted 3 weeks. The three groups received the program sepa- 
rately for 30 to 45 minutes each day. so that investigators could work VVith small groups and help 
individuals when there was a need. Investigators were careful not to prbvide children with ready 
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made answers, but to expose thorn to o variety of oxpw lences,ond activities, and to lof tf>em 
Interact to find solutions to the activities. A postteet v^as administered 1 wwk after the en0 of tho 
program. 

FindliHH: "T" values were calculated at .05. Exaipt tor subconcepts matching and conservation 
tor concept of size, "t" valutas for the various subconcepts tor concept of sue and jhapt^ sepa- 
rately as well as total, were found to be significant at 0.0005. "T" values for the subconcept of 
matching and corMi<^rvatlon wore found to be significant at 0.005 and 0.05 respectively. The results 
suggest that there are indlvi'dUal differences among children in ter>nsof interests and abilities ihf^X 
dominate th^ir process of learning. Working in small groups hwlps in gaining knowledge about the 
way children learn and also in satisfying their curiosity. It is essential that sequence of activities 
should be from simple to complex and from concrete to abstract to foster the learning process. 
Objects from onvironrrwital and waste materials can bo effectively used to promote learning and 
Jor making materials to suit the needs of a program. The specificity of objectives for each activity, 
as well as for groups of ^tivities, help in conducting th^ program. 
Duration: January 1976-ApriM978. ' 
Publkationt: Information is available from the investigator. 



INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT OEA) SECOND MATHEMATICS SURVEY 

InvMtiQatoHt): Roy W. Phillipps, International Coordinator; and Kenneth J. Travers, Professor 
and Chairman. International Mathematics Committee. lEA International Coordinating Unit, 
Department of Education, Private Bag. Wellington, New Zealand. 

Plirpoi«: To identify changes in mathematics achievement since the first mathematics survey in 
1964. 

Subi«ctt: Population A: All students in the grade level in which the majority of students are ages 
13.0 to 13.11. Population B: All students who are in the normally accepted ta|||irial grades of 
secondary schooling. 

Mithodf: The focus of this survey is on the issues of curriculum, classroom processes, and bench- 

ft 

mark comparisons. An initial curriculum analysis ref>ort is providing a broad cross-national per- 
spective of current mathematics education from the 10 or so countries already participating. 
Cognitive instruments and the sampling design are being formulated for the actual survey. Data 
will also be collected from questionnaires given to schools, teachers, and pupils. 
Duration: October 197&June 1981. . ' • / 

Ooop«raling groupU): (1) Ford Foundation in cooperation with the New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research. (2) National Institute of Educcftion; U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in cooperation with Research for Better Schools Laboratory, Philadelphia. 

WOMEN ANb MATHEMATICS: PREDICTION AND CHANGE OF BEHAVIOR 

lnv«stigitorU): Julia Sherman, Ph.D., Director, Women's Research Institute of Wisconsin, Inc., 
202 North Midvale Boulevard, Madison, Wisconsin 53705. 

Purpqit: To identify cognitive and affective factors that predict boys' and girls' enrollment and 
performance in advanced high school mathematics in grades 1 1 and 12. % 
Siib|t6ti: Boys and girls in grades 1 1 and 1 2, from four high schools in Madison, Wjsconsin. ' 
Milhodt: The study will use a longitudinal design, providing a powerful approach for the identi- 
fication of causal factors. Prediction will be based on characteristics of the students identified in 
grades 8 and 9. Data are available on the following dognitive and affective variables: verbal and/or 
general ability, spatial visualization, math achievement, math activities outside school, and eight 
dttitudinal scales (confidence in learnir>g mathematics; perceived 9ttitude8 of mother, father, and 
teacher toward the student as a learner of m^th; attitude toward success in math; math as a male 
domalrv and effectance motivation in mathematics). In previous research, these variables all 
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showed rmfiningful relationshipsMo mathematics achiovommit nnc^onrollmonl. This study will 
explore the stability of tht3S« rolationships over time. In addition, the study will foais on sex rolo 
alliliidm and wiys of rnpino with sexjole conflicts wliich dif ft>rontiate ()ijls who do and do not 
a)nlinim m the study of motfiemahcs. The information will Ik) cx:)llm:tod "tluougfi interviews with 
flirls in grades 1 1 and 12 
Durftion: October 1977 September 1979 

Coopcratind groupU): National Institute of Education. U.S DepnMmont ol Htmltfi. Education, 
and Welfare. . 



PROBLEM SOLVING PROTOCOLS OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA CHILDREN 

InvMtioatorU): Lilia Semilla Dube. Ph D.. Senior Lecturer ' r^athepnatics Depar tnwnt. Papua New 
Guifiea University of Technology, Box 793. Lae. Papua, New Guinea. 

Purpost: To record, analyze, and categorize the ways in wliich a Sample ot Papua Now.Guinoa 
scho()l children solve problems in- rnatliematics classes. 

SubJ^cn: Nint! boys and nine girls, averaging 1 2 years of age. selected randorTily frorn six standard 
classes of JO primary schools in L^^e, Papua, New Guinea. 

Mtthodt; Rapport was establisfied with each child before s/he was given a problem (defined as "a 
situation to wfiicfi automat ism 'does not provide ar) effective ariswer"), so Oiat s/fie would verbali/e 
his/fier thougfits while thinking out the solution. Verbalizations were audiolaped and transcribed. 
Notes taken by tfie interviewer describing the overt behavior of the child were incorporated into 
the transcripts Transcripts were analyzed using logical, psychological, and pedagogical consider 
at ions to determine patterns (i.e.. protocols) in problem solving methods used by tlie children. 
Finding!: Two kinds of protocols were determined. (1) Direct Approach Protocols in which tlie 
problem solver used the operation stated in the problem to firid its solution, and (2) Inverse 
Approach Protocol*;, in whicfi the prciblem solver used the'inve'rso of the operation stattxi in the 
problem to find its solution. Either approach was done by usirig a definition of the operation, 
building rnodels. or searching through a store of recalled number facts. 
Duration:. November 1976-completed. 

Publications: Semilla-Dube, L. The problem solving protocols of Papu?» New Guinea" children. 
SouthMst Asian Mathematical Sociaip Bulletin,^ November 1977. 1(2). 
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THE US^ OF A PSYCHOEDUCATIONAt TEAM IN A COMMUNITY REMEDIAL READING 
PROGRAM (CHI LDREN'S ART CARNIVAL) 

InvMtigatorU): Gilbert Voyat, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Psychology, City College of the 
City University of Now York, 3332 Broadway, New York, New York 1,0031. 
Purpott: To develop an or^going interaction between teachers and psychologists with selected 
children from New York public schools in Harlem. 

SubjtCM: 180 children each semester, ages 7 to 12, who are at least 2 years below reading level. 
Mtthfxh: Through empirically based interactions,' intervehtion techniques are developed and 
applied in yarious art workshops. The techniques are geared to enhance all aspects of the symbolic 
function. A Piagetian educational approach is employed. 

FindimjK: Substantial progress in reading is acfiieved when children are independently assessed 
over a period of 1 8 weeks with 2-hour sessions twice a week.^ 
•Duration: 1974-1978. , ' - 

Cboptratinfl group(t): (1) Rockefeller Foundation. (2) Museum of Modern Art. (3) New York 
/City Board of Education, Title I. ■ . ^ 

Publicationi: Voyat, G. The use of a psychoeducational team in-a commbnity remedial reading 
program. I n Proceedings of the Jean Pfeget Society. New York : Plefiurp Press ( in press) . 
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qHLDREN^ STRATEQlEt IN LEAANINO TO READ 



lii y t tti titofU): Ha/el Fraricis. PtvD.. Lecturor in Education, Srfuxil ot Education. Univorsity ol 
Leeds. Leeds. EotfiaiHl LS2 0JT. 

^iffpote: To explore longitudinally ttie process of learning to read, the nature of difficulties 
encountered, and tf>e strategio?^ adopted - with particular reference to children, from disadvan- 
tage backgroundv ^ ' \ 

tMb)eett: Five girh and fivH tx)ys are- participating m tf>e projec:t from age 5 until they are 9 years 
bid. Subjects were chosen randomly from the total year intake of a school /n a disadvantaged 
locality. / 

Malhodt: The 10 children are visited weekly for observation, interview, ar>d experimental investi- 
gation. Star>dar(;fized reading. languag^vorKl intelligence tests are used or envisaged, as appropriate, 
though fTK>st of the data collection is not in this form. Lateral extension of observation or 
experiment to a larger sample, which includes otl>er schools, is used for points of special interest, 
DuretkNi: January 197&July 1979. 

PuMtcatlont: Bn'tah Joumai of EducM'on^f PtY^hology, ]977. 47. Part 2. 

TRANSLATING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE: EMPIRICAL STUDIES 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



InvtttigetOfU):. GOte Klingberg. Ph.D.. Professor. Deportment of Educational f^esearch. GOteborg 
University. Fack. S 43f . 20M5lndal, Sweden. " 

Purpote: To define the problems that are important when translating books for children, espe- 
'cia)[ly takir>g into (consideration that the prospective readers are your>g people and that one of the 
purposes of translating books for them is lo promote knowledge and understanding between 
different countries and cultures; to define the categories .of . criteria to be used in examining 
translations of children's book^ and to discuss the' methods used in such examinations; to give 
structure to the problems of translcrtion in the form of recommendations to translators and 
publishers in order to stimulate a discussion of how to solve the problems; apd to design a 
prototype for information to te^ichers. librarians,, and others on existing translations and their 
quality. 

Subjectt: ^Childrw's books that have been translated from English to Swedish and from Swedish 
to English. ' 
Duratkyi: ISTZ&cpmpleted. 

Publlcctiont: Klingberg, G. Trar^slating books for young people; Empirical studies and recommeh- 
dations. Report No, 74. 309 pp. MOIndal. Sweden: Pedagogiska instKutionen, j^OrarhCfgskolan'i 
MOIndal. 1977. (In.Swedish with a, 13~page English summary,) ^ 



SEXISM IN CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 
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Invti^fgctor(t): Veena Mistry, Ph.D.. Lecturer; and Chandra Arora, Student, Department of Child 
Development. Ficulty of Home Science, Maharaja Sayajirab University, Baroda, Gujarat, India 
390 002. 

Purpott: To determine whether Indian children's literature has a sexist bias (any arbitrary stereo- 
typing of males and females on th6 basis of their gender); and to determine the extent of any bias 
foiind. * 

Subjects: 10 female tyid 6 male evaluators from the fields of child development, linguistics, 
^^education, fine arts (painters, illustrators), and English literature. 

Mt th odt: .^valuators examined 16 books published in India for preschool and first grade children. 
An evaluative checklist was constructed consisting of five categories: story content, illustrations, 
language, role identification, and relational terms. Statements were constructed under each cate- 
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(H)ry iMisod on siynihc^int iis^KH:ts of uach arua The statorrwits wore phiced against a 4 point rating 
^A\U) o1 Yt>s, No. Not Cloar, ami Not Applicat>lo. Similar statorrKMits wore mkhd to crpss chook 
r4KifH)iiM>s A pilot sliJilv wftH (x)iMlijotwl to &mvk tN? langiiao*! structure of the 5tatqfT>«nts as well 
iis ihiiir suitability ami applicability as tools tor assessing s«)x bias. Suggest ions given by experts in 
terms of nuKiifiaition in tfHJ statonwnts wore incx>rporated in tfw final criteria Tf>e sample of 16 
books was dividtKl into four batches of four books eac^ and was circulated among tfw subjects. 
Tht) subux ts Winn rtHiiKJsttKi to evali«ite ttw lK>oks as |)or items on ttw cfHJcklist and to give 
suijijtwtions for tht» imf)iov«»rmHit of tfie evOluation criteria.. 

Findingi: Results irulicatwi ifiat male illustrations outnwmbereci female illustrations by 102 to 21 . 
A SHnilnr inuui prevailtKl m terms of placement of male and female figunw: females dominated 
illuslrcUions lour iinu^s. wf>ile maltts dominated illustrations 29 times. There were 64 illustrations 
lh<il loll into th<» not applu:4ib|ii and'nor clear ratings. Tfiere.was distinct discrimination found iri 
thi» foliKs ol rrujies imd fenuiles FemaK^s were seen as noneducators. nor^initiators. They did not 
lake risks. fM?rfornHKl housofiold tasks, and in 14 ir^staric^, wore not giver) any role. Males were 
dofHivtKf of a role only twia> Contrary to exp<ictation». beauty was rewarded equally in ^)oth 
M>x(>s Howt»vtu, ifi,» fH)itraynl jK)intotf out a preponderate hiale master, fen>til») slave relationship in 
llu» stoiyhot^ks In thi> larKjuage category, wpmen were found to be subservient and decisions 
restiul nuilnly with the mali^s. In totality, women were portrayed as insignificant members of 
socii^ty to thi> i^xlent of beini) almost inconspicuous. 
Duration: July 197() (:omf)l(»ttHi. 
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MEASURING GROWTH IN WRITING IN COLLEGE FRESHMEN 

Investigator U): Barbara F. Nodine. Ph D , Assistant Professor. Department of Psychojogy, Beaver 
Colltuie. Glensit1(!, Pennsylvania 19038 

Purpose: To rolliict hasii: descriptive data on the writing produced by college freshmen during a 
year loru) rourst^ in composition, and to demonstrate tfie increase in skills accrufxi during the year. 
Subjects: 14 ( iMhH](» fri»shmen, selected only because they were in tho same instructor's sections 
all year 

Methods: Tho researcfi design employexi measures of writing: T units (see.K. Hunt, Society for 
Res<viri h m Child Devt^lopment (SRCD) Monograph. 1970). error analysis, and hol^trc scoring. 
Duration:. SopttnnUu 197(>compl(»ted. ■ « - 

EVALUATIVE CRIT^I A FOR PICTURE STORYBOOKS FOR CHILDREN AGES 4 TO 6 

lnyelti(|•tDa»^!'^V^)nH R. Mistry. Ph.D.. lecturer, and Meena Mathur. Student, Child Develop- 
ment Def)artment. Faculty ol Home Sciencie, Maharaja Sayajireo University, Baroda. Gujarat India 
:i90 002. . ■ 

Purpose: To formulate evaluative criteria for picture storybooks in order to provide guidelines for 
authors, publishers, illustrators, teachers, parents, and librarians to select, children's storybooks; 
and ti» i>valuate a few picture storybooks published in India for children, ages 4 to 6. 
Subiectt: Sample I 20 experts from the field of preschool education and 10 illustrators and 
authors of children's literature. Sample II: 40 kindergarten and first grade teachers: five teachers 
each i^pm eigfit English mediurp schools ir1 which storytelling and" reading were part of the school 
currkulurT\. Sample III. 40 books selected because'(l) they were picture storybookli published in 
India for diddren, cKjes 4 to 6; (2) they would represent prominent Indian publishers (as far as 
feasible five books were randomly selected from each publisher); and (3) they were animal stories; 
'Stories related to children's lives, or adventure, moral, or humorous stories. 

Methods: Evaluative criteria were formulated for five areas of picture storybooks; i.e., plot, char- 
acterization^ stylo, illustration, and format. Experts were asked to rate criteria statements on a 
5-poini rating scale ranging from very essential to least essential. The experts were also requested 



to woinhl. in lomis ot iwrcornago, each section of tho criteria lor its chigrotj ot iniportana^ in 
rolalion to a picturt) storybook. Th« 30 rosponsos rocoivdd from th« oxfHuts wetrnjinaly/iKi to 
dtjtorfiiitu^ \\w tliHjrtxj of ojvSontialily (fm:tor tqwfficiont) ptu it«!ni ar)ti wnu|filitui \\\ poruiniatH? por 
section. Tho sel«cted books were evaluateii by tlie 40 kioderyar ton .and Inst (jrade tmu:hers .usiru] 
tho tornuiliited c riteiia on a b f)oint rating scain rarnjiruj from excnlknil to poor Rusponsus wore 
taf)ulated and tho number of responses on eacb subonit wore multif)|iod l)y tfieir rospnctivo scores. 
The stores obtained were multiplitxl by the factor coefficient and addnd to dntormine the total 
scoros obtained on eacfi item rn relation tOsa specific book evaluattjd. 

Findings: Results indicate'd tfiat all the statements in tfie crrtoria wore rated botw(Hin most «sso»i 
lial to essential Illustrations obtained the maximum weigfitiny. fornnat. tfie minimum. Tfie major- 
ity (19) of the ^ooks woro rated Good, five books were rated Excellent, and four were rated 
AvercKje Mori? books were rated lower in illustrations, style, and format tfian in plot and i;haract(?r 
i/alion The majority of books published in India are based on anirTial tfiomes. 1 hert; i\ a lack of 
enough literature for young children, 
Duration: Completed 

Publications: Papers wril appear in Indian Educational Review and Australian Preschool Journal. 
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EDUCATION OF DISTURBED PUPILS 



lnv«stioator<s): Mary D. Witson. Pfi.D.. and Mary Evans. Ph D., Co Dire^Uors, and J. Kw.k, B.A., 
and R"!, Dawson. M. Sc.. Research Officers. Schools Council Project. Philipf)a Fawi^^tt Colle.gf!, 
Leigham Court Riiad, London. England SW16 2QD. 

Purpose: To study and drsseminate the principles of good practice in ttie education of disturbed 
pupils. 

Subjects: School children, ages 5 to 16, wfio cause coiicern to teachers becaust? of emotional 
disturbance or difficult behavior. 

Methods: Tfuee ciuestionnaires were sent to special schools, regular schools thatH^ad b(>on 
recommended for^ working well wiifi disturt)ed pupils, and special classes. Selected schools.and 
classes were visited. Teachers' mf}etings were held in different regio(is of England and \A^rtii,s.^ 
Duration: September 1975rJuly 1978. 

Cooperating group(s): (1) Schools-Council, London. (2) Inner London Education Authority. 
Pubiications: (1) Wilson. M.D. et at Disturbed children in special schools. Special Education - 
Forward Trends, June 1977, 4(2). (2) Wilsori. M.D. Educating disturbed-children. Present practice 
and future pros|.)ect'$. fi/ucaf/w) J- ; J, April 1976, 4(1), 5-9. t 

r 

40-QF-1 CONVERQENCE OF TEACHER RATINGS OF CLASSROOM BEHAVIORS WITH, DIRECT 
SYSTEMATIC OBSERVATION OF THE SAME BEHAVIOR 



c 



InvestigatorUh Rina Ullmann, M.Ed., Research Associate; and Robert L. Sprague. Ph.D., Profes« 
sor and Director* Institute for Child Behavior and bevelopment. University of Illinois. 51^ Getty 
Drive, Champaign, Illinois 61820. v • 

fhirpose: To compare teacher ratings of the classroom behaviors of hyperactive children with 
direct systematic observations of the same behaviors. 

Subieets: Four boys and one girl, ages 6 years 5 months to 9 years 9 months, Referred to the 
pediatric psychopharmacology project for amelioration of hyperactive behavior. ' 

- • ^^0 ' 
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Methods: The-livt) diilclitMi wore n»ven (wo Ipvols of stimulant modication and plac«bo on a 
randomly assiyoini. within subitu ts, ciossovof. double blind dosign Thoy weutu)bsorvod regularly 
dunru) individual work f)tuiods Toaclims ratted tbe tthildrerVs b<?hnvior for thn pnriod obsorvors 
wiuv prosonr Obseiv«rs and tuaduiis wore concerned with thtj same behaviors. Teacbor ratings 
w<Mi- compared with iho dirnct systematic t-^l)sor vations, iisinci Pearson product moment c(m4)la- 
lions 

Findinot: IcrjduM rfitirujs weif si()nifu.:nntly roi relatiKl. with, direct observations ioi tlirtie cate- 
ijoinjsDf tn'lhivioi. on icisK. sittirui, and ne<)<itiv(^ |X>er inteiaclion. 
Duration: Juoc 1977 continuini] 



4aQF 2 SEVERELY EDUCATIONALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

>- 

Investlgator(s): CJ Phiflifis. Director. Beryl Smith. Researcfi Fellow, B.Sc. Dip.Ed.Psy., Jean 
H<)nks. Psyi lii.iiru. Social Worktu, and Andrew Sutton. Honorary Leclunir, Centre for Cliild Study, 
Ku uliy 1)1 f du(vil.or), Univ(usity of Birmingham, P.O. Box .363, Birmingham B1b2TT, England, 
.ii)d J I isif. Senior PsyJiiatiic Social Worker, Child Guidance Clinic, Reading, Berkshire, tngland. 
Purpose: lo survey tlie needs of families .with a severely educationally handicapped child, to 
desciihr tfie (Mioloqical Snd clinical characteristics of the sample, and to investigate the children's 
mnicpiucil cind linguistic di^viHopment and th(»ir (>ducational iniplicalions. 

'Subjects: '2\2 children, ages 6 lo 12 in 1973, attending s^mcial day schools in Birmingham and 
Jiv»ng wilfi Ihtnf natural families ^ 

.Methods: Hata mckidi^ questionnaires completed by the schools, parental interviews, and indi- 

ViduaU)SVclu)UH]iC(il ex<)minations of llie children. 
Duration: 19/3 19/9. . 

Cooperatinfl group(s): (D Spaslics Society. (2) Paul S. Cadbury Trust . (3) Clarkson Foundation. 
(4) Combined Fund for the Mentally Handicapped. 

Publications: Phillips, CJ ami Smith, B. (Eds.) Severe/y educationally, handicapped children. 

Report Volume One, 1973-1975 Birmingham, England Centre for Child Study, FacuPty of Edu- 
cation, University of Birrnmgham. 



40-QF-3 EPIDEMIOLOGY OF BEHAVIOR DISORDERS AND LEARNING DISABILITIES ^^"^ 

lnv«ifti9a<or(s).^ Hans R Huessy, M.D., Professor, Department -of Psychiatry, Outpatient Psychi- 
atry Service. DeGoesbr iand Unit, Medical Center Hospital of -Vermont, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 . . > , ' 

Purpose: To di'tmrniru! itw incidence and progression of behavior disorders and learning disabili- 
ties OVIM lirlK!. ,' 

^ Subjects: 500 children tolloweid since 1966 when they were in second grade. 

Methods: Cliildren s teachers wore administered questionnaires in the 2nd, 4th, and 5th grades. 
Ninth and 12th grade school records were inspected. A direct interview is planned for 1980. 
Findings: The more a child shows symptoms of behavior "disorder or learning disability in the 
wirly grades, the more likely that child will have serious troubles iri 9th and 12th grades 
Duration: 1965 1981. 

i(blic«tions: (I) Huessy, H.R. and Cohen, A.H. Hypierkinetic behaviors and learning disabilities 
follbwed over seven years. Ptdiatrics, 1976, 57, 4-10. (2) Huejsy, H.R.; Marshall, CD.; and 
Gendrofi R.A. Five hundred children followed fronn grade 2 through grade 5 for the prevalence of 
behavior eti^prder. Acf P»0dopsychiatrfC, 1973, 39, 301-309. (3) HueSsy, H.R. and Gendron, 
•R.A Prevalorifc<>of the so-call.ed hyperkinetic syndrome in public school children in Vermont. Acta 
P»9dopsYch(atric. 1970, 37, 243-248. 
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HYfflOTHERAPY WITH LEARNING DISABLED CHILDREN 



Infill IgatorU): Lynn S. Johnson. Ph.D.. Assistant Professor; and D. Lamont Johnson. Ph.D.. 
Associate Professor, Department of Psychology; ar>d Myrna Olson, Ph.D.. Assistant Protossor. 
Departr.wnt of Education. University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. North Dakota 58202. 
^i r poaa: To determine wf>eth«r hypnotherapeutic procedures focusing on direct positive sugges- 
tion, self esteem enhancement, and decreased tension in the j)arent-child-teacher interaction can 
arr)6liorate certain learning deficits. 

tMl^Mlt: 32 children. ag*s 7 to 13t 16 experimental and 16 control'. 

li it tioda: Experimental subjects received the Children's Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale and three 
group training sessior\s in self hypnotically suggesting images of self esteem and academic improve 
ment. Parents and reading teachers also received hypnotic training in autosuggestions of the child's 
improvement. Pre- ar>d posttests of grac^e level performance, self-esteem, and behavioral problems 
were taken Measures included the Wide Range Achievement Test; Diirell Analysis 61 Reading 
Difficulty. Coopersmith-s Solf-Esteem Inventory, and ratings of children's self esteem tx^haviors by 
parents and teacfiers. The changtjs in grade level wore compared with tho«i of the nontreatcKl 
control gf'oup. 

FlmNnflt: Multiple correlations showed self-esteem improvement predictab^p from hypnotic sus- 
ceptibility and child's, parents', and teachers' practice. Suggestive group differences were observed 
in initial susceptibility. 
Duration: November 1976^completod. 



EXPERIMENTAL TRAINING PROCEDURE FOR CHILDREN WITH LEARNING . 
DISABILITIES .Jf^ 

bivettigstOfU): Marilyn L. Pinhteiro, Ph.D., Associate Professor/Neurosciences. Medical College of 
Ohio. C.S. 10008. Toledo. Ohio 43e99. - 

PurpoM: To determirie whether special training in visual, tactual, and auditory sequencing tasks, 
as well as training in tasks that probably require interhemispheric processing, will help improve the 
overall performance of children with learning disabilities. 

Subjtctt: An experimental and a control group of learning disabled children. There are 9 to 10 
children in each group. 

MMhods: The experimental group will receive the special experimental training twice each day in 
addition to the regular learning disabilities classroom program^ The control group will p^jrticipate 
only in the regular program. The experinriental training includes tactual matching and sequencing 
using object shapes, visual matching and $equencir>g of pictured shapes, auditory matching tp 
pictures and sequencing of environ nr>ental sounds, and auditory processing of words in noise and 
competing and simultaneous sentences. Each child will be individually trained in these tasks 
progressively through the school year. Both control ^nd experimental groups will be pre- and 
posttested on a battery of central auditory processir>g tasks. 
Duratkm: October 1977-June 1978. 
CootMratine 0roup(t): Maumee Schools. 

DIAQNOSINQ LEARNING DISABILITIES WITH REACTION TIME DATA 

limitHptor(t): E. Scott Geller, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Psychology. Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University. Blacksburg, Virginia 24061; and Carol A. Geller, M.S., 
Instructor, Department of Psychology. Radford College. Radford, Virginia 24141 . 
PurpOM: To differentiate the cognitive processing of children labelled "learning disabled'.' from 
normal children by comparing reaction times in a series of paradigms. 

Subjwii: 15 learning disajbled boys, agles 9 to 11; and 15 normal boys. All of the subjects have 
normal iQs, are in grades 3 to 6, and are from Southwest Virginia .q 
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Mithoik: In individual sessions, the child is given four diflemnt reaction lime tasks: (1) simple 
reactioi^jime (RT), (2) selective RT, (3) choice RT (100 trials of each), and (4) Sternberg RT 
tasks with memory set sizes of 1 , 3, and 5 ( 1 00 tr iali of each) . . 

nndkHH: Stimulus encoding tinr>e ^ Task 2 minus Task 1 time, decision time « Task 3 time minus 
Task 2 time. Learning disabled children show longer encoding tim«5S than decision times, whereas, 
normal children show longer decision tin>os than encoding times. 
OuratiOfi: September 1977 Juno 1978. 
ODoptratint 9roMpU): National Science Foundation. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION EAR(.Y CHILDHOOD HOME TEACHING PROJECT 

InvattigatorU): Ronnie N. Alexander, Ed.D., Associate Professor, Department of Special Edu- 
cation. University of Texas, San Antonio, Texas 78285, and Cathy Roche, M.Ed.Spec, and Lindy 
Moxzgembia, B.A.Ed., Harlandale School District, San Antonio, Texas. 

hirposa: To evaluate the degree to which lower income parents of preschool handicapped chil- 
dren can effect skills acquisition of their handicapped child using students as home teachers. 
Sublactt: 26 economically disadvantaged families with handicapped children, ages 3 to 6. Children 
had a variety of handicapping conditions. Sonrie families spoke only Spanish. 
Mithodi: Children were assessed at the beginning of the program. Based on these assessments, 
student trainers helped parents decide on target skills for their child. PareVits were given training in 
how to help their chikJ in the target areas chosen. Parents worked at one skill per week or on a 
dass of skills throughout the program. Student trainers paid a minimum of six weekly visits to 
each family. Parents were asked to keep daily records of their child's performance. At the end of 
the program, parents were administered a quesliognaire designed to assess their perceptions of the 
program. An analysis was made of the number of targeted behaviors vs. success rate (30 percent or 
more change in target behavior). 
Duration: June 1977 completed. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF ALTERNATIVE SCHOOL PROGRAMS TO THE SAFETY OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS, 

InvastigatorU): Martin Gold, Ph.D., Study Director, Research Center for Group Dynamics, Insti- 
tute for Social Research, University of l^ichigan. Box 1248, Ann Arbor, l^ichigan 48106, 
Plirpota: To evaluate.the nature and effectiveness of alternative schools for disruptive high school 
youth. 

Subjacit: 400 to 600 adolescents eligible for and/or attending alternative schools, 
MftttuMb: An experimental design is being used in which experimental and control groups are 
enrolled in alternative programs and conventional programs, respectively. Interviews, ques- 
tionnaires, and observations are used to colle9t data. A field experiment pairing alterrtmive and 
conventional schools is alsQ^being undertaken/ >^ 
DMration: May 1977-August 1980. 

Odoparatiof |roup($): National Institute of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 



40-RB-1 STUDY 6F THE USE OF SUPPORT SERVICES BY YOUMO PAMIUiS 

Imwtlgatoris): Deborah Shapiro, D.S.W., Director of FlLMrch: Roulind Zitrwr. M.A., Study 
Director; and Shelby Hayden, M.A., R«««rch Assistant, Child Walfare Leagutof Am«rlc«. Inc.. 
67 Irving Place, New York, New York 10003. 

Purpose: To examine the use of support services by young families in the year following the birth 

of a child, ^ 

Subjects: 200 young mothers under age 20 at their first child's birth. 

Methods: The mothers received medical, educational, and social services durir>g pregnancy from 
foiH affiliates of the Florence Crittenton Division of the Child Welfare League in Detroit. Toledo, 
^ Houston. 'and Charlotte, North Carolina. Interviews will be conducted with the subjects 1 year 

after they have terminated their relationship with the f^lorence Crittenton Services. Mothers and 
spouses of the subjects will also be included in the interviews when possible. The Interview 
schedule will focus on the young mothers' current life tituatiorw, with emphasis on their attitudes 
toward and use of support services (such as health facilitjes, educational and vocational services, 
counseling, ^nd leisure time activities). Analysis will focus on the relationship between the experi- 
ence of pregnancy-related services and the use of services in the child's first year of life. 
Duration: October 1977-March 1979. 
^ pDoparatIng group(s): Child Welfare League. Florence Crittenton Division. 

Publications: Publications wHI be available from the Child Welfare League of America. Inc. follow- 
ing the project's termination in March 1979. • , 

40-RD-1 REGIONAL PLANNING IN ADOPTION 

lnv*stigator(s): John McGowan. Ph.D.. Project Director. Welfare Research, Inc., 1 12 Stdte Street. 

.. Albany, New York^l;^gi7^ '. . 

J '*"'»|H*" evj^luals^a project, cj^signed to increase adoptive placement of hard-to-place children 
in a l7;C0unty region. / ' - ' - 

Subjects: A cohort of 1;|fi>Ji&fially free, hard-to-place children known at the start of the project; 
additional children coming to the attention of the project during its oourie; pro<pectlve adoptive 
parents recruited by the'project; parents with approved home studies krwwn to agencies; and 
adoption caseworkers from participating public and private agencies in a 17-county region. 
Methods: Background characteristics of children, including prior foster care history, wisre exam- 
ined along with data on project services provided and placement outcomes; analysis of prospective 
parent recruitment and the relationship of family characteristics to placement outcomes; and 
comparison of rijcruited applicants and agency-known families. 

Findings: Childi-en with diagnosed physical, psychiatric, or psychological conditions tended to be 
younger, to liave been in care less long, and to have had fewer foster care placenwnts than those 
without such conditions. However, during the first year of the project, children with no such 
diagnoses tended to' have a better chance of beinp movied into adoptive placement.- During the first 
year, 60 prospective families participated in the project's orientation program. Thirty-four com- . 
pleted orientation and were referred to agencies. Data were collected oa 80 approved families and 
33 of these were referred to the project's orientation program. 
• Duration: May 1975-completed. 
Cooperating groupis): (1) New York State Department of Social Services, Title IVB. (2) Parsoni 
Child and Family Center, Albany, New York. (3) Public ar^jd private adoption agencies In^ 
counties surrounding the Albany, Schenectady, and Troy areas. 

P'xWIcitlons: A final report is available' from: New York State Departmant of Social Services and 
Welfare Research, Inc. 
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TNE ADOTTION PLACEMENT PROJECT 

lnvMtt|itorU): Anthony J. Veionico. M.A.» M.S.W., Director, Adoption Pl5c«nr>ent Project, W«l- 
fare Research. Inc., 122 State Street. Albany. New York 12207. 

PUrpote: To facilitate the adoptive placements of 100 hard-to-place New York City children; to 
dissenffinate the cost methodology system for claiming full-cdst reimbursement for these adop- 
tions, to devtHop. with a model agency, an effective training curriculum to expand techniques of 
othur child welfare agencies; to obtain cost data to make future policy decisions regarding full-oost 
reimbursement; and to evaluate the impact of programmatic and fiscal reforms on the provision of 
adoption related efforts. .-^ 

Subiectt: 1 22 boys arxJ 78 girls, ages 2 to 1 7, who have been free for adoption for J year or mofe, 
and for whom no adoptive home has yet been identified. The majority of the children were 
handicapped/school age adolescents. 

Methods: Children were randomly placed in either ah experinf>ental or a control group. In order 
not to bias results, children selected for the control group were not identified to their home 
ager^cy. lExper imental group children becarm the focus of a model program, in which the agency 
originally handling the <:hild's case maintained foster care services, but transferred placement 
services to another, agericy. which had agreed to take the case and Which aggressively sought 
placement- Full cost reimbursement was provided to agencies successfully placing children not 
originally from their agency. 
Duration: March 1977 February 1978. 

OoofMrating grouptt): (1) New York City Special Services for Children. (2) Edna McConnell 
Clark Foundation. (3) New York State Department of Social Services. 
PuMioitions: Information is available from the investigator. 



MODEL STATE ADOPTION PAYMENT SYSTEM PROJECT 

InvfttigatorU): Robert J. Ambrosino, Ph.D., Principal Investigator, Welfare Research, Inc., 112 
Stare Street. 10th Floor, Albany, New York 12207/ * . * 

Purpose: To develop and test a model adoption payment system for use by statewide administra- 
tors for making rational decisions about the funding of adoption services. 

Subiects: Public and private adoption agencies; and central state adoption agencies throughout the 
United States. 

Methods: The project involved a nationwide survey of the state-of-the-art of adoption servfces 
delivery and management, including fiscal management; development of a comprehensive adoption 
services configuration; development of a comprehensive annotated bibliography of adoption- 
related literature; creation of alternate payment system models ^nd field testing rYKxiels; and 
generation of appropriate recommendations for juture application. 
Duration: September 1975-Deceririber 1977. 

Cooptratins group(t): (1) Children's Home Society of North Carolina. (2) Children's Home 
Society of Minnesota. (3) South Carolina State Department of Social Services. (4) Now York 
State Department of Social Services. (5) New'^ork City Special Services for Children. 
PublicctkNtt: A st/Ktwd, 9nnoft§d bif^fogmphy of adoption-nht^d Iit§r9tun is available at cost 
from Weffare Research, Inc. 



ln«etti|itor<s): Patricia Ryan, Ph.D., Project Director; and Bruce L. Warren, Ph.D., Associate 
Director, Foster Parent Training Project, Eajitern Michigan University, Ypsllanti, Michigan 48197. 
PurpOMi To develop, implement, and evaluate a multilevel curriculunr},to train foster parents. 
Suhjeott: OverJ ,000 parents, trainees, and nontrainees in the program. . 
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Questionnaires wnre fillod out by trainees in closs before and after each 8-week term; A 
sample of traif>ee3 was interviewee! at the beginning of training and after 2 years of training. Tlie 
largo sample allowed ar«lys»s strategies utili/ing a number of multivariate techniques. 
FkMNnoi: The attitudes of trainees shift in the desired direction during training. There does not 
appear to be a significant difference- between foster mothers who cotm to training and those who 
do not.TherQ appears to be a number of differences betwwm foster fathers who come to training 
and those who do not. 
Duration: July 1974-June 1978. 

Cooponitlng groiipd): Center for the Study of fy^etropolitan Problems, National Institute of 
Mental Health, Health Services and Mental Admir^Jstration; Public Health Service; U.S. 

Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. ^ ^ 
PuMicttioni: Progress reports and draft copies owbthfjr materials are available from the inviw>ti- 
gators.^ ' " 



FOSTER CARE MANAGEMENT: A REPLICATION OF THE 
OREGON PROJECT IN NEW YORK STATE 

InvMtigitor(i): John McGowan. M.S.W.. Project Director; and.Charles Bradley, M.P.A.. Rese^irch 
Associate. Welfare Research, Inc.. 112 State Street. Albany, New York'l2207. 
Pwpoit: To demonstrate that the permanency planning techniques developed and implemented 
through the Oregon-based project. Fretjing Children fqr Personal Placement, are applicable and 
adaptable to the fMew York Statf^ foster aire system. 

SubjKtt: All childreo, ages 1 to 14, in the project counties of Albany. Rennsselaer, and Schenec- 
tady who have been in care more than 1 year and would be adoplable. ^ 
Mtthodi: At the outset of the project, caseworkers were asked whether or not the child under 
review was likely to return home. This vyas done for each case that met the sample roquirerhent of 
more than 1 year in care. Caseworkers received intensive training in permanency planning tech- 
niques and nnethods of legally freeing children for adoption. Following the training, cases in the 
sample received intensive service toward the achievement of pernr>anent placement. The project 
also featured a comrniinity education campaign conducted by the Junior League of Albany. New 
York. * . 

Duration: February 1977-January 1978. * . * 

PuMicationi: Information is available from: Virginia Hayes Sibbiton, Exetutjve Director. Welfare . 
Research. Inc. ' ■ 




CAREGIVER RELATIONSHIPS IN QR^UP CHILD CARE S^TTINQS 

InvMtigitorU): Douglas R. Powell. Ph.D., Director, Program, Development, f^err ill-Palmer Insti- 
tute. 71 East Ferry Avenue. Detroit, Michigan 48202. ' ; • . 

P^^fpo^** To describe the interpersonal relationship between parents and caregivers in group child 
care settings; to identify variatjies predictive of parent-caregiver communication; and to examine 
the degree of cgngruence in the childrearing beliefs of parents and caregivers. 
SufiiM^tt: 212 parents and' 89 paregivers in 12 urban day care centers. The parent sample was 52.8 
percent black and 45.3 percent white; 45.4 percent working class. The caregiver sample was 38.2 
percent black and 58.4 percent vvhite. . . - ^ ^ ' ^ 

M»tho€h: Data were collected during structured' interviews. Instruments to measure communi- 
cative behavior wKf attitudes Were develops as part of the study, 

FArNliiigi: A typology qf parent-caregiver relationships was d^velbped based on yariatioris in 
cqmmunicattv^ behaviw and attitudes. As the frequency of parent-caregiver communication in- 
creases, the cpr^tent of communication iricreases'in complexity and diversity, and atitjtudes toward 
discussing chiklrearing values and parent/family refated informtition bdcome positive. Variables 
found to have a significant influence on fiarent cornmynication frequency are: the attitude- that 
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parents and careflivers should discuss family mformation, uso of the center for less than 6 months, 
active participation in an informal social network of parents using the same center, and repre- 
senting a two-parent ffiimily. Variables predictive o) caregiver communication frequency include: 
center role function, triendship relationships with parents, recent \completion of formal education, 
a child-centered role concept, the attitude tliai childrearing values should be discussed with par- 
entrf, and few years of formal exfiticience in working With young children. Day care centers with 
high parent'Careglver commurricaftign were rharact/ri/ed by informal social networks. among and 
between parerVts^nd caregivers. 0,verall there was rininimal consistoncy^between parent and care- 
giver preferences, ^frfl the least, consistency in situations involving a child's prosocial behavio^ A 
negative relationship was foUVid between parent -caregiver childrearing congruence and center 
communication frequency. ^ ■ • ' 

Duration: July IGyS-completed. ^ * 

Cooperating groujpiU): Ford Foundation. 

Publicationt: A publication list is available from.the investigator. 1 

FORMATIVE EVALUATIOf^ OF INNOVATIVE DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS IN 
CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT j 

Invtstigatord): Paula Jean Miller, Ph.D.. Project Director, and L^rry^ Redlinger. Ph.D.; Boyd Lit- 
trefl. Ph.D.; Buford Ferris, Ph.D.; William Firestone, Ph.D.; and Harriet Kipps, B.A., Research 
Associates. CPI Associates, Inc., 2030 M Street, N.W,, #605, Washington, D.C. 20036 (or 8435 
North Stemmpns Freeway, Suite 120, Dallas, Texas 75247). 

Purpose: To trace the development and emergence of implementation issues among eight inno- 
vative, demonstration projects funded by the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect: f6ur 
serving native Americans, two serving military personnel, and two serving rural populations. 
Subjects: Approximately 1,000 families served by one of the demonstration projects; both par- 
ents and children. ^ 

Methods: Qualitative* data on projects were gathered through quarterly site visits. This informa- 
tion included s6cial context, goals, organisational structure, staffing patterns, program com- 
ponents, clientele, client flow, and implementation issues. Quantitative data were gathered on 
clientele and on costs and services. Data were analyzed by project. Elaborate statistical analysis 
was not performed on clientele data because H^e clients vVere not a random sample of the target 
populations Served. ^"^^"^^^ 
Duration: August 1975-March 1978. ' . 

CooiMrating group(s): National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect; Administration for Children, 
Youth, and Families; Office of Human Development Services; U.S. department ot Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. ' ^ 
Publications: Five special analyses and a final report are available jjom the National Center on 
Child Abuse and Neglect. ^^^r 

V 

REQION VI RESOURCE CENTER ON CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

lnmti9itor(s>: Michael Lauderdale, Ph,D., -^Associate Professor, Center for Social Work Research, 
School^)f Social Work; University of Texas, Austin, Texas 78712. 

Purpoft: To provide to the states of Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Okjahoma, and Texas a 
resource center with a multidisciplinary approach in the fields of social work, medicine, ahd law, 
which can make available materials on child abuse and neglect and training and technical assistance 
to institutions and professionals. 

MHhods: The resource center will focus on prevehtion of abuse.aswell as on identification and 
trtetment. Staff at the center will assist and provide supportive Services to agencies, pro"fes$ion^ls, 
community groups, etq, tC^rtiore effecti\^ meet the comprehensive needs of children and their 
families and others involved in child abuse and neglect. An Wvisory council and executive com- 
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S^.^ill"be established. The staff will collect technical information in the form of bibliographic 
^es- a^isitioriiij etc. (see Publications bolow). 
^Ki^y 1979bi|^^ihe t978. 

j g^pU): |i»niversity of Texas, Law School and Medical Branch. 

(1) Inde^directory of servia»s available to children and their families in Region 
Prototype curritf^m for training protective service workers. (3) Multidisciplinary train- 



rearing,- , 
deliver^ 
'ture. (7r 
children. 



Jl^ftgmtes mi^f half-hour training on parenting. (4) Training tapes on practical chiJd- 
yv»*h oh^frftn in groups, and direct deciision therapy. (5) Analysis of service 



irature' 



bibliography and summary of child abuse and neglect journal litera- 
and analysis on the iise of corporal punishment in the care of 
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SEXUAt AB#te- 9# CHILDREN IN PUERTO RICO 



V, .y. . „,ui?ui, oeiyiu v^uevas pusiamantes, r-iato Hey, Puerto Rico. 
;^.*^.i0cidenc^N|6f sexual abuse in Puerfo Rico and case handling by criminal 
|^\'iinenCies,^^)(^lo develop a curriculum for training personnel to handle 



lnwtiflator(«)>iftaul,A>1uT^07, M.S.W.; Ligia V. Rodn'gue^, M.S.W.; and Lu/ N. Acosta, M.S W., 
Health and Sv)C>US^ies, Inc., .jj^Wtment of Social Services, Santurce, Puerto Rico 0091 o' 
Address corres^nd|ltS» Mr. Mu^oz,' 527 Sergio Cuevas Bustar^antes, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 
Purpott: ToUeter?'' ■ ^- 
justice and social" $< 
sexual abuse cases.' ' 

Subjects: Case informa.|iftn on Children (ti^wrted to the police, soci* services, and education 
departments as victims 'o* aim (. . - ■ , 

Methods: Data collected»^|ficJuded age,' 3^; rural-urban residence, f/pe of abuse, relation to 
abuser, source of referral, ,ar^J^isposif|on. 
Duration: November .197"fe-ccrry|)leted." . > \' 

Cooperating group(s): hl ApjWmontV-£^e^ Puerto Rico. (2) Administration for 

Children, Youth, and Farfjfc Q^ffjce of ^man Development Services; U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and WnlfSfci " 
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A FAMILY AIDE PROJECT Fo(rt PAflEI*T$^ITH MiGH RISK OF CHILD ABUSE 

InvMtigetor(s): Val D. MacMurray, Ph.D.,. Associate Professor-; and Jack R. Brummitt M D 
Associate Professor, Division of Community Health Science, Fkulty of Medicine; and Perry h' 
Cunnmgham, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Faculty of Business, University of Calgary Calqarv 
Alberta, Canada T2N 4J8. a r, y y. 

Purpose: To evaluate the intervention process, outcome effectiveness, feasibility, and practicality 
of the services provided by volunteer lay therapists (family aides) working with abusing parents. 
Subjects: 100 abusing families obtained from an already existing professional, multidisciplinary 
treatment team for child abuse which operates in conjunction with this project. 
Methods: The evaluation will be based primarily on measurements of the differences between a 
coritrol group and ^n .^experimental group before, during, and after treatment with respect to a 
tfiumber of variables. The two central research' questions are: (1) Does t>ie probability or risk of 
abuse (the dependent variable) ambng parents in the experimental ^oup decrease siflnificantly ' 
more during and after treatment than among parents in the control "roup? and (2) Which inde- 
pendent and/or control variables or combination of independent and/or control variables best 
account for a decrease in the probability ()r risk of, abuse among parents in the study sample? The 
families were randomly assigned to one of two groups (50 in each group). Families in the control 
group received treatment by the team alone, while families in the experimental group received 
treatcnent by the team and by family aides. A number of dimensions of the dependent variable 
(such as parents' self-esteem, mprital adjustnlent, childrearing attitudes, child development expec- . 
tations, parenting skills, child rnanagement techniques, and isolationj; and a number of inde- 
pendent variables (e.g., the^nature oi team and family aide treatment and the characteristias of the 
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family akhM); and control variables (e.g., demographic characteristics of the family « the parents' 
childhood experiences, the nature of the abuse incident, and critical events in the family's life) will 
b« measured at various intervals over th4t <x>urse of the project. Quantitative arn} qualitative data 
life gathered from families, family aides, team members, and oth*M projecl porwnnel usir>g a 
variety of ir>struments - some devised by the project ^w^sonnHl* 
DMnitfon: August 197&August 1979. 

Oooperatinf frouHf): (1) Department Of National Hoaltfi and Welfare, Canada. (2) CMgary Child 
Abus*) Project, 

PuMicationt: Information is available from the invest igtHors. 

% 

40*RH-6 . CHILD BEATING: A CROSS CULTURAL STUDY 

InvettHntorU): Sjtephen Juan, C.PhiL, Lecturer, Deparirnent o#Education, University of Sydney, 
Sydr^ey 2006, Australia. v / ' - 

PurpoM: To discover the prevalence end incidence of child beating behavior in primitive, non> 
industrial societitts. and lo discover the nature of violence in the intimate environment of families 
in other human cultures. ^ 
Sub|4N:tt: Data for this study were obtained from the writings on 22 nonindustrial societies drawn 
from the Murdock and White ( 1969) standard cross-cultural siimple of 186 societies. 
M«tho<h: This research employed a. standard hologeistic cross cultural method ct)nsisting of sim- 
^ pie statistical correlation proctKiures. No first hand ethnographic fieldwork was involved. Ethnog- 
V raphies of 22 cultures were treated as historical documents. 

Findingi: Severe beatings of children are extremely rare. Child beating was not positively corre 
lated with any major social, structural variable. 
Duration: June 197aDecember 1977. 
CoOp^ratiny groupie): Norstram Foundation. 

PuMicationt: University Microfilms, Department of Education, University of Sydney; and School 
of Education, University of'CSlifornia, Berkeley. .. i 



40-RH-6 DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH TO qROUP HOME TREATMENT OP ABUSED CHILDREN 

InvMtigatofd): Irving N. Berlin, M,D., Professor of Psychiatry and Pediatrics, Division of Mental 
Health, Sacramento Medical Center, 2315 Stocl<;ton Boulevard, Sacramento, California 95817, 
PurpoM: To provide developmental support to group home parents to help with the recovery 
process of abu^ childrer). ^ * 

SubjMtf: 10 abused and neglected children, ages 3 to 10. 

MttlKNh: The childrer) were examined by a pediatrician to obtain a statement about their physical 
' and r^utritional statua. They were'also evaluated in a'psychiatric diagnostic interview as well as by 
developmental psychologists who used a variety of tests depending on the age of the child. The 
Bayley Scales of Infant Development was the most tt^quently used instrument, although th^ 
^ ^tanford'Binet Intelligence Scale and the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale were also used, depend- 

ing upon which was more applicable. Evaluations, both psychological and psychiatric, were con- 
ducted, in order to loolc at physical, cognitive, and interpersonal development in (9go-psycho logical 
terms. Descriptions from the foster parents were obtained earJy and on a regular basis to determine 
the continued development of the child. Monthly meetings, held in several footer parents' homes, 
included social worKl?rs worlcing with the children and parents and paraprofessionals who worlced 
as relief caretal<er^.wi)feheach foster parent. Project personnel made recommendatiorts to th6 court, 
carried on investigatidris of foster parents with regard to children who would be ^placed for a 
considerable perknl of time away from their parents, and continued their involvement with foster 
parents as part, the program. 

Findingi: Thert \^ a great contrast between the experimental, children, who have made marked 
developmental gains, and children who have been placed in ordinary foster care, who have made 
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VBTV gaim both from a ptyctwlogical developmantal as well as a physical dovoloprmntal 
rtarxlpolnt. ThM chiWran are oUm able to bring about their own rejection by the foster parents 
Tha control* hava made minimal gaini. 

May 197frMay 1978. \ 



O popara Un ttwMiHs): 



Welfare and ProtVtivo Seivic^, 



fROIlCT THlRlVE: ENHANCING THE BLACK FAMILY AND PROTECTING THE CHILDREN 



f<t): Natalie Dowdell, Director; and Joham>e C. Dixon, Assistant Director, Project 
THRIVE, National Urban League, Inc., bOO East 62nd Street^bw York, New York 10021. 
IFWp9aa; To provide infornwtion (resource and demoiistrSwDn) on black family lif«styl«s and 
childrearingpracticeatobeusedby providers of services. 

tublaats: Survey 1: M<^|, legal, law enforceownt, social welfare, day care, and educational 
agencies m Indianapolis, Intliana and Columbus, 6hio. Survey 2. A selected sample of black 
families in 10 midwestern cities. 

Mathoda: Agencies were surveyed on their perceptions of child abuse incidence ar)d treatment 
practices. Black families were surveyed on cf)ildrearing practice issues and on knowledge of 
community and service resources dealing with child abuse and neglect. 
Duration: January 197&Jiine l9/8. 
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THERAKUTIC INTERVENTIONS WHICH FOSTER EGO DEVELOPMENT IN 
ABUSED/NEGLECTED CHILDREN 

Invaatigatorlt): Mark J. Flanz«N|j^, M.S., Social Worker/Teacher and Activity Therapist, and 
Gloria Steiner, Ed.D., Chief Psychologist, Family Life Education Center, United Hospitals of 
Newark. Newark, New Jersey 07107. 

^IS^ ^° <hera^»utic techniques in the treatment of abused/neglected children 

Suhjacti: 60 Black and Puerto Rican girls and boys, ages 2 to 16, from lower socioeconomic 
backgrourKls. fi^ 

Matlwdi: The research methodology included clinical observations during play therapy and activ- 
ity tfterapy. 

Findlnti: The results indicated that there are associations between ego distortion in abused/ 
neglected children and specific parental practices. New insights have been gained on how an abuse 
cycle IS transmitted across generations. 
pHrathtn; May 1977-September 1977. 
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GUIDE FOR DETERMINING THE ABILITY OF AN ABSENT PARENT TO 
^AY CHILD SUPPORT 

ln»aatlgatbrU): Mignon Sauber, Associate Executive Director for Research; and Edith Taittonen 
Chief, Budget Standard Service, Community Council of Greater New York, 225 Park Avenue 
South, New YorM^ew York 10003. • . - 

ftirpoaa: To-«Stablish guidelines to determine the amount of child support absent parents should 
• be required to pay. , 

MMtiodi: Through the compifation and analysis of relevant data and the deliberation of a panel of 
experts, guidelines wer^ developed to assess the economic 'position of an absent parent, to deter- 
mirw that parent's ability to provide child support, and to establish the amount of the child 
support obligation. A key element wte the utilization of the pf^ucts of the family budgets 
research program of the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DHfition: September 1976-completed. 
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Oiopifitim riMpU): Social and RahabiUtation Servico; U.S. Department o( Health, Education, 
andWalfart. ^ 
hiMlaatiomt QuU^ for dHm vMn g tho BbHIty of on Bb$ont poront to pay chlM support. Now 
^ York: ComnHmity Council of Graatar New York, May 1977, ^\ 
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NURtINQ CHILD AttEUMINT FOLLOW-UP 

InvMtitMor(i): Kathr^n E. Barnard, Ph.D., Professor; and Sandra Eyres, Ph.D., Assistant PrOtes- 
sor, School of Nursina arxl Carol Ann Gray, Ph■.^^-., Assftciate Professor, Department of Edu- 
cational Psychology. University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 98196. 
FUrpoM: To davelop and validate existing methods of assessing tfio health and developmental 
status pf Infants and your>a children. 

Subjaott: 1.78 children, ages 0 to 4, who were recruited prenatally and are the firstborn in their 

families. Subjects represent a cross-section of sex, race, and socioeconomic status. 

Methods: Children are seen when newl^orn and at ages 1 month, 4, 8, 12] 24, 36, and 48 rfionths. 

At each age, a variety of assessment and screening te^niques <jre undertaken with each of the 

familiea and the- child under study. Data analysis has been directed at identifying signif leant 

antecedent-outcome relationships, 

Ouratkm: 1971-1979. 

' OoofMratint groupts): (1) Division of Nursing; Health Resources Administration; Public Health 
Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, atid Welfare. (2) University of Washington, Child 
Development Mental, RetardatioB Center. 

FuMlMttoni: Barnard, K.E. and Douglas, H.B. ChUd heafth Ksossment Part 1 : A lltanwn nviaw. 
DHEW Publication No. (HRA) 75-30. fiethe^da, Maryland: U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare; Public Health Service; Health Resources Administration; Bureau of Health Resources 
Development; Division of'Nursing; Decembtir 1974. 

OTOADMITTANCE SCREENING OF^PRI^CHOOL CHILDREN ' 

Investigator^): Norma T. Hopklnson, Ph.D., Clinical Associate Professpr, and Victor L. Schramm, 
M.D., Otolaryngologist, Department pf Otolpryny^jlogy; and Sandra H. Leggett. M.S., Clinical 
Audiologist. Division of Audiology, University of Pittsbui^h School of Medicine, Eye 'and Ear 
•\Hospital of Pittsburgh, 230 Lothrop Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213; and Barbara F. Bosse, 
X.B., Audiometrician, 4520 Old William Penn Highway, Monrueville, Pennsylvania 15146. ' 
Purpose: To determine the efficacy. of including tymijanornotric examinations along with the 
conventional screening procedures in testing young children's hearing. 
Subjaets: 2,1 26 preschool boys and girls, ages 3 to 6. ' 

Methods: Tympanometry and pufe tone screening was conducted at schools and day care centers. 
Testing was conducted over an-18-month period in such a way that similar groups of children were 
exanr\irwd during each season for six seasons, so that seasonal changes in liearing would be taken 
into account. FoHow-up Studies were (!hnducted at^the Eye and Hospital of Pittsburgh and 
included otolarynqological and audiological examinations. Data will be analyzed using a pass-fail 
rnatrix across all tests to determine the strength of the test in the identification of hooring loss or 
otopathology. , 
DurMkm: October 1975-May 1978. 

Cooperating group(s): Pittsburgh Public School System and numerous private schools. 

NATIONAL SURVEY OF HEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT: SECOND GENERATION STUDY 

lnv«Ml|Mor(s): N.E.J. Wadsworth, Ph,D,, Scientific Staff, Medical Research Council. Unit for the 
Study of Environmental Factors In Mental an^ Physicaf Illness, London School of Economics 20 
H»nv»>ay Place, London W1P0AJ,' England. ' 
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Purport: To study childrearing and family behavior Of adults wfio fiave tmn studied at intervals 
of not less than 2 y^ars since birth, "and \o determine the relationship between (1) current 
behavior and early soq»a^,^^ychologlcal. and mwdical experience and (2) illness and verbal intelli^ 
genu) at age 8 in two cjeneratior^s. 

Subltcn: 5.362 men and women born in March 1946 and thoir firstborn children. The original 
sariVple is from the British National Survt)y of Health and Development described in Douglas, 
J.W.B. The use and abuse of national charts. In N. Shipnrvin fEd.) . Th9 orgtinlntion 9nd imfyct of 
socist rmMrch. London RoutUxigo Ke^ian Paul. 1976. . , 

Mtthodf: Data are colUK:ted (1) by questionnaire^ nr>ailed to hospitals, in which women survey 
rTiernbers are queried about birth ar1^ the circumstances of ^birth. (2) in home interviews by 
trained mterviewers usirig sejn'istructured questionnaires wfien the firstborn is 4 years old, and 
(3) in homo interviews of the same type wfien the firstborn is 8 years old. 
Duration : 1 9 69- con 1 1 n u i ng . 

PuMicationt: Infor mation is available from the investigator. 

40 SB 1 TOBACCO, ALCOHOL, AND DRUG USE IN BELQIQUE CHILDREN 

Invtttioator(t): Marcel Graf far. Professor. Laboratory of Epidemiology, Faculty of t^edicine and 
Pharmacy, School of Public Health, Free University of Brussels, Brussels, Belgium. 
Purpose: To investigate the consumption of tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and drugs among school 
children m Brussels. 

Subjtcts: 3,000 pupils, ages 12 to 22, in secondary and technical schools in Brussels. 
Mathodt: Anonyriious questionnaires were employed to gather data. 
Duration: 1973 corripleted. 



40 SB'2 HEALTH AND SERVICE OUTCOMES IN AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL POPULATION SERVED 
BY APRIMARY G^RE LINKED SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 

Invettigatord): Philip R. Nadar, M.D,, Director, and Susan Oilman, M,S.H.A., Research Evaluator, 
School Health Programs, Medical Branch, University of Texas, 1202 t\/1arket Street, Galveston, 
Texas 77550. 

Purpose: To evaluate comprehensive health services offered elementary school children. 
Subiacn: 800 multiethnic, urban elementary school children in grades kinderga)*ten through 5, 
selected randomly. 

Mathoch: This is a prospective study of the health care utilization patterns of elementary school 
children. The health care records of the children are reviewed in order to link separate contacts in 
the comrYiunity to episodes of care for specific problems. The type and degree of involvement of a ^ 
primary 'care linked school health program will be determined. A profile of the effectiveness of the 
program (which utilizes nurse practitioners, aides, and outreach health Workers) will be deter- 
mined. 

Duration: October 1976-May 1979. 

Cooparating groupU): (1) Robert Wood Johnson Foundation. (2) Galveston Independent School 
District. 

40-Sb 1 EVALUATION AND FOLLOW-UP OF SELECTED RESPI RATOR Y, CARDIAC, AND ^ 

NEUROPHYSIOLOQIC PARAMETERS IN INFANTS FOLLOWING A NEAR MISS EPISODE 

Invastigalord): Elliot D, Weitzman, f^.D., Chairman and Professor; and Anne Ghristake Cornwell, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor and .Director, SIDS Project, Department of Neurology, Montefiore 
Hospital and Medical Center, 1 1 1 East 210th Street, BroVix, New York 10467, 
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hirpOM: To Idetitlfy and evaluate, under systematically controlled conditions, a population of 
iftfants who have survivinJ a n^r miu episode of the typical Suddon Infant Death Syridrom«» 
(SIDS). and who are. therefore, presumably hiflh risk potential victims of SIDS. 
ftib^Mts: In. August 1977 the sample consisted of 31 normal infants: 21 n«m miss'ittfants, 8 
control infants, and 2 siblings, ages 1 to 4 months, matched for ago and sex. The Criteria for 
identification of a near miss event are an apneic episode (generally 15 soconds to 1 minute) 
requiring stimulation and/or resuscitation. The infants may b« cyanotic and limp dutittg or im 
rtwdiately after the episode but will then recover with spontaneous breathing with no maj(M 
detectable neurological deficit. 

MMhodi: Prior to admission, eadi infant is examined by the pediatric and the neurolo<)ic staff. 
Each baby is readrnitted for monthly follow-up exarrtinations and,rooording sessions up to f»go 4 
months. Neurophysiologic, cardiac, and respiratory monitoring of all infants is carried out. during 
sleep and waking, for 48 hours. Polygraphic' monitoring includes an EEG. chin EMG, EOG, and 
three respiration measurements. Behavioral activity is also contfnuously monitored by videotaping 
as well as direct observation by the recording technician who is present continuously during tho 
recording session. Data are obtained for each baby regarding the infants' birth history, mother's 
obstetrical history, and developmental and environmental influences in the home. Emphdsis is 
given to any history of SIDS in the fanfiily. The major emphasis is to determine whether there is a ^ 
significant difference in respiratory pattern during sleep in near miss babies, iis compared to 
cxMitrol group. The sleep and waking stages are scored, and correlations are made (or tyjxis of 
apneic episodes, cardiac rate changes, and sleep-wake stages. 

Finding!: Results show that during sleep, near miss babies had frequent periods of respiratory 
pauses as well as apneas lasting 10 seconds or longer. The results also show thot different patterns v 
o/f ijpneas occur in different babies. In some infants, the apneas are predominantly c-entral; where 
m. in others, the apneas are either obstructive or mixed (central followed by obstructive). In these 
latter cases, the apneas are either accompanied or followed by bradycardia and/or body move 
rnents. The diurnal periodicity of these apneas is currently being analyzed in relation to sleep-wake 
cycles. The relation of apneic episodes and sleep states during different stages of devylopoient is 
also being studied. Data continue to show cl^ar-cut diurnal periodicity of sleep states in infants- 
age 5 weeks. 

Duration: May 1974-continuing. 

Cooperating groupd): (1) National Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) National Foundation for Sudden Infant Death Syndrome. 
(3) Hospitals in the Greater New York area 

DEVEkOPMENT AND FUNCTION IN OFFSPRING OF ALCOHOLIC MOTHERS 

Invffltigator'd): Ann P^kowicz Streissguth, Ph.D.. Associate Professor; and Ruth E. Little, ScyD ' 
Research Instructor, Department of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences, University of WashinXn 
Seattle. Washington 98195. ^ / ' 

PurpoM: To study the effects of chronic maternal alcoholism on the health and development of « 
offspring. , - . 

8ub|tct$: 50 alcoholic mothers and offspring; ,50 recovered alcoholic mothers and offspring; and 
50 control mothers and offspring. The three groups were matched on socioeconomic status, . 
education, race, age, parity, drug use, and smoking. Sample selection was made on maternal 
variables only. 

Wtthoita: Age matched offspring were assessed on netiropsychological function (Reltan Battery) 

including intelligence and achievement testing. 

Duratton: June 1976-M8y 1978. 

ODoparating group(t): Spencer Foundation. 

PuMkNrtloni: Information is available from Dr. Streissguth. 
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4(M0^ ALOONOL INTAKI IN HIIQNANCY AND OPPfPffUNOt DIVILOPMINT 

i%h Ann Pytkowfc/ StreissQUth. PH.D., Associate Profeiaor; mtH Joan C. Martin. Ph.D.. 
Ataociata Profaasor, Department of Piychiatry and Behavioral Sciences. University of Washington. 
SaettM. Washington 98196. 
^|k^ FUrpoaar To study the effects of maternal alcohol, caffeine, ^nd nicotine use on fetal growth; 
♦ ^ neonotal bahavior. and mental. nr>otor. and physical development at 8 and 18 nrwnths, 

tubtaati: 1.600 unsajectad pregnant wonmi from a wide r^nge of socioeconomic backgrounds 
ware intecviewad during pregnancy regarding beverage consumption. snfH>king. and drug use. A 
cohort of 260 offspring of heaviest drinkers and smokers and 250 controls were selected for 
follow-up. 

Ma tt iodsi t^eonatal assessment Included: Brazelton Neonatal Assessment Scale, two operant learn- 
irni paradigms (non-nutritive sucking and head turnir^g). noturalistic observations, and dysmor- 
phology exam*. Eight- and 18-monfR follow-ups include: Bayley Scales of Infant Developnr)ent, 
behavior ratings, and growth and dysnrK)rphology evaluations. 
' Flmllngs: Preliminary findings indicate social drinking is related to neonatal behavior growth and 
dysrTK)rphogenesis. 

Duratkm: October 1974-December 1980. 

Oooparatinagroupis): National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism; Alcohol. Drug Abuse. 
m)d Mental Health Administration; Public Health Service; U.S. Departolent of Health. Education, 
and Welfare. ^ 
PUbHoations: Information is available from Dr. Streissguth. 

A LONGITUDINAL EVALUATION OF LEAD BODY BURDEN IN GROWING CHILDREN 

InveatlfatorU): A. Harold Lubin. t^,D.. Director. Pediatric Nutrition. Children's Hospital. 700 
Children's Drive, Columbus. Ohio 43206. 
^ ^rpoae: To evaluate the initial correlation between maternal and cord-blood lead concentrations 

and the lortgitudinal changes in blood le&d concentration arid/or body burden of lead of the infant 
] during the first 2 years of life; and to correlate blood lead levels and seqijentiahdeterminations of 

hematological, nutritional, and growth paranneters with dietary intake and the anrwunt of exposure 
to comnrKMily accepted sources of environmental lead. 

tuhjecls: 300 pregnant women, enrolled in the Ohio State University Obstetric Clinic, who have 
blood lead concentrations greater than 30 fxq per ml of whole blood. Pregnant women from other 
hospitals in Columbus', who live in different areas of the city and who have varied socioeconomic 
backgroufKls. will also be screened and invited to join the study. 

^Methods; The investigation wilh include determinations in the pregnant mothers of blood lead 
level, free erythrocyte protoporphyrin, amino levjjiinic acid dehydrogenase of the erythrocyte, 
serum iron, total iron binding capacity, hemoglobin, hematocrit, calcium, and total protein. For 
infants, at ages 1. 2. 4. 6, 8. 12. 15. 21. and 24 months, the following will be determined: blood 
lead level, free erythrocyte protoporphyrin, hemoglobin, and hematocrit. At ages 6, 12. 18, and 24 
rTX)nths. additional determinations of ierum calcium, serum iron, total iron binding capacity, and 
total protein will be performed. Lead in the home air, water, and dust, and dietary intake of lead 
will be assessed. Hematological and biochemical data will be presented in tabular form, and Where 
appropriate, graphically for race, age, ^nd feeding groups with arithmetic means, staridard devia* 
tions, medians, percentage distributions, and percentiles. Anthropometric data will be presented in 
tabular form, and where appropriate, graphically for age. sex. Vace, and feeding groups with 
arithmetic rneans. standard deviations. rT>edians, and percentiles. Multivariate analysis of variance 
and stepwise regression analyses will be used to examjne the relations between denr>ographic; 
anthropometric, biochemical, end dietary variables. Analysis of covariance will be employed using 
early (1 week, and 3, 6, or 9 nDOnth) values as covarying variables with later (12, 18, 24, and 30 
months) values. Among variables to be examined vyill be height, weight, skinfold (standard scoresK 
^ i serum fead. hemoglobin, and serum iron, ^ 
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Duration: May 197&Januarv 1979. 

Oooparalinfl tr<Mip<«): (1) Environmental Protection. Agertcy. (2) Children's Hospital Reaeach 
Foijruiation. 



DIETARY SUfPLEMENTATION FOR WOMEN EXPECTED TO HAVE LOW 
BIRTHWEIQHT BABIES 

InvaMlgatorft): Ian MacGillivray, Regius Professor; Mary Campbell Brown, Research Fellow; and 

Dorfs M. Campbell, Lecturer, Departnwht of Obstetrics and Gynecology, Aberdeen Maternity 

Hospital. Univarsity of Aberdeen, Foresterhill, Aberdeen A,B9 2ZD, United Kingdom. 

Purpote: To determine tlie effect of dietary suppRwnentation oh women expected. to havesfDall 

babies and on the birthweights of the babies and thefr subsequent follow up. 

SublMitt: Primigravidas selected on the basis of height, weight, weight fey height, and weight gain. 

Mathodt: Subjects are divided into control and supplement groups. Diets are determined both by 

wt^ighleti dietary surwy and by collection of 24-hour urine* for estimation of nitrogen. Plasma 

volum«. atnino at:ids. atid other measurements are made.'Social class and smoking habits are also 

taken into account. 

Findings: A higher proportion of the women than expected have a diet below recommended 
slatidards. 

Duration: Juno 1975Summer 1979. 
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EFFECTS OF PRENATAL FACTORS ON DEVELOPMENT DURING THE FIRST 7 
YEARS OF LIFE: A LONGITUDINAL COMMUNITY STUDY 



I^NI' 



invMti««tor(t): P S S. Sundar Rao, Dr.P.H., Prbressor and Chief, Department of Biostatistics.' 
Christian Medical College and Hospital, Vellore N.A. Tamilnadu, India 632 002. 
Purpot*: To study the relationship between child health and parental and environmental variables. 
Subitcts: Approximately 10,000 babies born between 1970 and 1973 who were the liveboVn 
registered in an earlier study entitled "Longitudinal Studies in Human Reproduction." 
Methods: Child variable^ include (1) total mortality and its causes; (2) major morbidity, particu- 
larly those of genetic origin; (3> congential anomalies not detected at birth; (4) indices of physi- 
cal devtjibpment - primarily height, weight, head and. chest circumferences; and (5) indices of 
tn(intal doveloprrtQnt - primarily mental age, intelligence quotient, and social maturation. These 
five maior areas will be studied in relation to the fpllowing covariables: (1) consanguinity in the 
parents; (2) intrauterine growth rates; (3) other prenatal .(actors such as antenatal care, place of 
delivery, (4) maternal and paternal characteristics such as age, educational and occupational char- 
acteristics, (5) subsequent pregnancies in the mother and their outcome; (6) nutritional .and 
specific environmental factors; and (7) the health service program in the area. Each child is 
contacted at quarterly intervals until age 7. All interviewers are women who have had basic 
schooling and some professional education in the field of health. Each interviewer is responsible 
for a specific geographic area that can be easily managed. Medical personnel required for the 
project are provided and are supervised through the departnfients of Child Health and Community - 
Health of the Christian Medical College and Hospital. Data are being transferred to punch cards on 
a routine basis and will be analyzed by computer. 
Duration: 1977- 1&80. 

Cooperating groupd): Indian Council of Medical Research, New Delhi, India. 
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LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS AND ASPECTS OF 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 



InvMtigMor(t): Martin P.M. Richards, Ph.D., Lecturer; Judy F. Dunn; and Barbara Antonis. B Sc 
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^^ical Psycholoflv Unit. University of CambrWoe, Cambridge, England. 

Purpoat: To conduct a detailed study of nrother-infant interaction, to determine the influence of 
newborn characteristics on patterns of mother-Infant interaction; and to investigate the effect ot 
medical practice on the chHdreh and their parents. 

tub|aoti: 100 mothers and their first or second born children during the first year of life. 
Mtthodi: One focus df this reseprch Js on newborn characteristics as they relate to interaction. 
During the first year of the stvidy, the influence of the characteristics on feeding, sleeping, and 
crying patterns was examined. The influence of obstetric medication on mother-infant interaction 
was also studied. 
Duration: Continuing. 

OMHMrating graup<t): (1) Nuffield Foundation. (2) Mental Health Research Fund/(3) Health 
Education Council. (4) Social Science Research Council. (5) Medical Research Council. ^ 
fubllMtioni: (1) Richards, M.P.M, A place of safety? An examination of the risks of hospital 
delivery. In J. Davis and S. KItzinger (Eds.), Th§ pl9C0 of biirth, Oxford, England. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1977. (2) Richards, M.P.M. #r t /. Early behavioural differences; Gender or circum- 
cision? D0v§lopnmiti/ Psythobiology^ 1976, 9, 89 95. 

CLINIC CONTACT: STAFF, PATIENT, PARENT INTERACTION IN MEDICAL 
BUREAUCRAaBS 

InvtttigaloHi): P.M. ^Vdfig, M.A., MRC Resetirch Fellow, Medical Sociology Unit, Institute of 
Medical Sociology, Mftdical Research Council, Westburn Road, Aberdeen, Scotland, arid A.G. 
Davis. B.A., Lecturer, Departn>ent of Sociology, University of Cranfield, Cranfleld, England. 
Purpoi*: To investigate the social form of medical encounters with children; and to relate this to 
technical task and organizational setting. » 

Sub|«ctf: 1,150 consultations recorded in 15 children's clinics run by hospitals and city and state 
authorities. Both doctors and therapists were observed. 

Mtthodt: The principal part of the study was done in a Scottish city with a brief comparative 
study in an American city. Verbatim records on interactions wefe made during observations, and 
interviews were conducted with staff. Analysis of the data was made using a mixture of Glaser^s 
constant cocnparative niethods and analytic induction. 

Findlngi: Sf'x distinct types of role/relationship, or format, have been identified and described. 
The principal format is termed a "Bureaucratic Format." Several distinct types of rnedical work 
have been isolated and described. 
Durition: 197M977.^ 

Cooperating grotipU): Social Science Research Council, United Kingdom. 

PuMiMtkmi: ( 1 ) Strong, P.M. and Davis, A.G. Who's <hho in paediatric encounters. In A.G. Davis 
(Ed.), Hulm md routinm in d6ctori)§tf§nt 0ncQunt€r$. Teakfield: Saxon House (in press). 
(2) Strong, P.M. and Davis, A.G. Roles, role formats and medical encounters. Sociologies! Review 
(in press). (3) Strong, P.M. Oinkcontect (indraft). (4) Davis, A.G. VeHetles of medical work (in 
draft). (5) Strong, P.M. Medical errands. In G. Horobin and A.G. Davis (Eds.) , Medical encounters: 
Croomhelm, 1977. (6) Davis, A.G. and Strong, P.M. Therapeutic work as play: The m^nagement 
' of therapeutic encounters with young children. In D. Robinson and M. Wadsworth (EdsJ, Pte 
sociology of mmrydsy m§dfcsl life. Martin Robdftson, 1976. (7) Davis, A.G. and Strong. P.'M. 
Aren't children wonderful: The allocation of identity in developmental assesstnent. In M. Stagey 
{E6),Sodologlcsl fie\Hew4>fMonographtonN.H.S., 1976. 



HEALTH EDUCATION DEMONSTRATION RESEARCH PROJECT 

Invtttleitor(i): J.R. Toledo. M.D., Health Education Project Director. Children's Heart Program, 
Driscoll Hospitil, 3633 South Alameda, Corpus Chrlsti, Texas 7841 1 . 
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hirpoM: To inv«s.tioate (1) noncompliance to medical treatmefHxif children's cafxliac conditions 
by low income Mexican-American.families. (2) the rola played by health education methods used 
to educate families, and (3) treatment gf noncompliance. 

M»iMtt: 100 children with hpart problems and their families (primar<ly Mexican-AmeAcan). 
Children had been prescribed eithflr heart oatheteri/ation or cardiac surgery. Of tho 100 subject 
families, 81 complied with and 19 did not comply with a proposed treatment plan. (Parents had 
refused heart catheterization, surgery, or had missed three or more con5.ecutive appointments.) 
Mtthodi: A questionnaire was designed based on patient-parent-|5rovider interviews carried out by 
a multidisciplinary team of physicians, psychologists, anthropologists, and sociologists? Question- 
naires were administered to a randomly selected group of j)arents of children with hear< problems. 
Data from the complying group were compared to dais from the' noncomplying group using 
frequency counts and chi-square. An^ttempt was madf to^tleterrnlne parents' cofnrfpf\ reasons for 
refusing heart catheterization, surgery, or clinic ^japointments. Th6 .investigator v^ill devise a 
^m^t^bd of patient screening to spot potential noncompliers and try to prevent them from aban- 
doning treatment. 

Duratton: July 1976-JulV 1978. . ' • \ 

Oooparatlnfl aroup(t): (1) Southern Methodist University., Anthropology Department. (2) Pan 
American University, Anthropology Department. (3) North Texas State University, Psychology 
Departmeijt. (4) Administration for Children, Youth, and Familfes; Office of Human Develop- 
ment Services; U.S. Department- of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Pubtications: Information is available from th« investigator. 

SERVICES FOR THE DEVELOPMENTALLY DISABLED: A STUDY OF ASIAN FAMILIES 
WITHIN A REGIONAL CENTER SYSTEM 

4 

lnv«$tlg«tor(i): Samuel Q. Chan, Ph.D., Assistant Director of Training in Psychology, University 
Affiliated Program, Children's Hospital, P.O. Box 54700. Los Angeles, California 90054. 
PurpMt: To identify critical service utilization factors pertaining to Asian families within the 
Children's Hospital of Los Angeles Regional Center. a ' , 

Subitcti; 58 development^lly disabled individuals, ages 2 to 60, who areZf Asian ancestry and are ' 
clients of the Regional Center.^ 

Mithod»: The CH^Idren's Hospital of Los Angeles Regional Center is an institution serving one of 
the largest Asian communities in the nation". A descriptive investigation was conducted of the 
precise nature arfd extent of Asian families' participation in the Regional Center system Relation- 
ships were examined between specific service utilization factors and correspbnding demographic 
clinical, arid cultural variables. Research data were obtained from case recor\and structured' 
interviews with parents. A cultural orientation scale was constructed and,emp|o^S as a primary 
research instrument. 

Findings: The results generally support the need for specialized ethnic seryi'te agencies, staffed by 
bilingual-bicultural professionals/ which are specifically designed to serve developmentally disabled 
Asians and their families - particularly in large yrban communities with high" concentrations of 
Asian fmmigrants. 

Duration: December 1976-June 1977. , . 

OooptritlnflgroupU): Asian Rehabilitation' Services, Inc. ' 
FUblieationt: lnform§tion is available from the investigator. 

. • ■ . .f 

.* 

MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES FOR VI*«QINIA'S CHILDREN 

ln«Mtl«Mor(>): Paul R. Ahr.'Ph.Dj Assistant Commissioner, Planning, Evaluation and Training; 
and James A. Sebben, Ed.D.,. Director,, Children's Programs, Virginia State Department of Mental 
Health and Mental Retardation, P.O. Box 1797. Richmond, Virginia 23214 ' 
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Purport: To examine ttpos and costs of mental health services for children md adolescents in the 
Comri^nwealth of Virginia. ^ 
SubiMti: Institutional, corTimunity, nnd private residential proQrems providintj services to children 
and adolescents. ^ 

Mtthodt: The study was both ex0ositpry and problem solving in its orientation* i.e., potential 

alternatives for V©atn«ent were examined. Interviews were conducted with, and questionnaires 

were mailed to, staffs of institutional, community, and private residential proflfarr^s. 

Findingi: Gaps were identified in service delivery for emotionally disturbed and nnenially ill 

children and adolescents 

Duration:.. June 1975 gompleted. * 

Coop«r«tin|| groupd): Private citizens, private practitioners, and Departments of Health, Edu- 
^cation, Welfare, and (j!orrections 



MENTAL HEALT^^ SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 

InvMtigatorU): J^hn 'Salasin, Ph.D., METRtK Division, The MITRE Corporation, 1820 DoMey 
Madison Boulevarti, McLean, Virginia 22101 . 

Purpost: To identify areas of research that the NIMH Mental Health Services Development Branch 
might best pursue to improve mental health services fcv children at the local level, to document 
effective techniques for. providing x\\^ services, and to suggest ways of overcoming major barriers Xli 
implementing the services. ^ 
Subjects: 50 mental health experts. * ( 

Mtthods: The rriental health experts were queried in a survey conducted by the National Institute 
of Mental Health and the METREK Division of the MITRE Corporation. They were asked such 
questions as What needs of children should be addressed by mental health services? What services 
should be developed or improved to meet these needs? What barriers currently hinder the delivery 
of mental health services for children? 

FincHnflir' The results 6f the sur^^y are corripiled in a rep&rt that does not recomrnend a single 
course of action but highlights agreertients and disagreements among ex[Aerts^and references 
sources of information that the respondents indicated are usoftJl to develpp services for children. 
Duration: Completed. 

Publiaitioni: A 131-page report: 0}allenges for children's mental health services, 1977. Available 
from: The MITRE Corporation, METREK Division, Mail StopW-010, 1820 Dolley Madison Boule- 
vard. McLean, Virginia 22101. Order MTR7480; Price, $6.00. . ' 
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INSTITUTION INDEX 



Aberdeen University. Abercfeen, Scotland. Aber- 
deen Maternity Hospital. Department ot 
Obstetrics and Gynecology ' 40 SD 5 

Adelaide Univershy. Adelaide. South Aus- 
tralia. Department ot RestorativtJ 
Dentistry. Department of Oral Biology. 40-AA-2a 

American InstHutei; ot Research. Polo 

Alto. California i>0 CA-3. 40.GE-3 

Arrowheaci Regional Community Corroc: ' 

ti6ns. Duluth. Minnesota. ^ 40 KE^I 

Augusta College. Augusta. Georgia Depart- 

m^t ot Psychology. 40-DD 10 

Beaver College. Glonsido. Pennsylvania Do • 

partnVent ot Psychology. 40 PB 5 

Berkeley Pediati ic Group. Berkeley. . 

California. r 40EA-1.40JD1 

Birmingham University. Birmingharri. En 

gland. Faculty of Education. Centre for 

(fhild Study. 40 QF 2 

Board of Education tor ttie Borough of 

Nprth York, Toronto. Ontario. Canada 40-DD9 
Bridgeport University i Bridgeport. Con 

nocticut. Departmeni of Psychology. 40 MB .| 
British Medical ffestj^^rch Council. Cambridge, 

England, Applied Psyclblogy Unit. ^ 40 GD-1 
British Medical Research Council. Londo/T. 

England. Developmental Psychology 

Unit, 40GC-6 
Charles Burns Clinic. Birmingham. West 

Midlands. England. 40 JE 2 

^^.Burt Associates. Inc . Bethesda. 

Maryland. 40 LF 2 

Burwood State College. Burwood. Victoria. 

Australia. Institute 6f Special 

Education. 40-GC-2 

Calgary Universify..Calga(y. Albet ta. Canada. " > 

Faculty of Mpdicine. Division'tif Community 
Health Science; Faculty of Business. 40 RH'4 

California Polytechrlic State University, • 
San Luis Obispo. Social Sciences 
Departnlent. 40KH0* 

California State CojJjge.SOhoma. Depart- 
ment of Special Education. 40>HH-1 

Cairtornia University /Berkeley.'Depart- / 

ment of Anthropeiqgy. 40-NG-4 
* California University, Berkeley. Institute of 

Human Development. 40-AA-4. 40-DB-16 

Calitof nia University, Berkeley. School of ' 
Educatiorr; School of Uw. 40 FA-7 

Gallfomia University, Berkeley. School of 

Public Hedlth. 40-AA-3 ,! 

ERLC > . ' 



Calitornia Univecsity, Irvine. Prograrp In 

Social Ecology. ^ 40-LA-2 
California University, Los Angeles. Center 

for Health Sciences. . 40«CG"3 

California University, Los Angeles. Depart- 

rtient of Psychiatry. - 40-JE-1 

California University. Los Angeles. Depart- 
ment of Psychology. . . 40-DF-5 
California University. Los Angeles -Depart- 
\mn\ of Psychology^. Rodnick-Goldstein 
FamiJy PK)ject. • . . 40JF-1 

California Uhiversity. Los Angeles. Neurb« 

psychiatric Institute. Child Outpatient ' 
Department. 40 DG-6, 40 NA-2 

California University. San Francisco. Da 

partment c)f Otolaryngology. * ' 40 GC-1 
Cambridge Univorsrty. Cambridge, England. 

Medical l^ychology Unit, . 40SD-7 
'Canterbury University. Christchurch, New 

Zealand. Education 40-DC 1 , 40-DC-2, 

Department. . * 40-OG-4 

Cas6 Western Reserve University^ ClevelanjJ. 

Ohio. Sctiool of Medicine. 40-AA^/' 
Case Western Reserve University. C^leveland. 
Ohio. University Hosprtals; School of 
Medicine. 40-GA-1 , 40'CB-1 

Center for the Study 6f Parent Irivolvement. 

Oakland.' California. ' ilO-OJ-l 

Chedoke Hospitals, Hamiltor^' Ontario. 

Canada. Department of Psychology. 4p-DH^3 
Child Guidance Clinic. Reading, Berkshire. 

England. ■ 40-QF-2 
Children's Hospital. Columbus, Ohio.*Depart- 

ment of Pediatric Nutrition. 40-GE^, 40-SD-4 
Children's Hospital. Los Angeles. California. 

University Affiliated Progran;). ' 40-SF-3 

Children's Hospital of Eastern Ontario. 

Ottawa, Ontario. Canada: 40-CA^2 
Children's' Hospital of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. University of Pennsylvania Cancer 
Center, fchiljdren's Research Center, 40-GF-1 
Children's Memorial Hospital, Chicago, 

^llinois. ' ^ . ' 40-LG'-1 

Children's Memorial Hospfftal, Chicago, 

lllinqis. Division of Child Psychiatry. 40%JB-2 
Child Welfare League of America, Inc.. New 

York. New York. ^ 40-RB-1 
Christian Medical College an(;J, Hospital, 
Vellore, N.A. Tamilnadu, India. Depart- 
ment of Biostatistics, ' ^ 40-SO-6 
Clarke Institute of Psychiatry, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. Child and Adolescent 
Seryice.| ^ .. i»0-JB-1 
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Clarke Institute of Psychiatry, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. Research Section of 
Psy chophysiof ogy . 40- DG 2 

Colorado University, Boutder. Department 

of Psychology. 40-DH-5, 4O-DH-6 

Columbia University, New York, New York. 

Teacher s Co II ege. 40 I A -2 

Columbia Uriiversity, New York, New York. 
Teachers Colle()e, Research and 
Demonstr{ltion Center. 40-HC-1 

Comrriuriiry Council of Greater New York,* 

New York. Budget Standard Service. 40-RI-1 

Concordia University, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. 'Sir George Williams Faculty 
of Arts. 40 0G-1 

Cornell University, Khaca, New York. Con- ■ 
^ soTTium on Developmental Continuity, De- 
partment on Community Service 
Education. 4(>OF-3 

Cornell. University, Ithaca. New York. De- 
partment of Human Development and 
Family Studies. ^ 40-FA-1 , 46-LA-3 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. De- 
partment of Psychology. 40 DG-6 

Cornell University, Itfiaca, New York. Division 

of Nutritional Sciences. 40-CE-2 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. N.Y.S.. 

College of Human Ecology. 40-LA-2 

CPI Associates, Inc., Dallas, Texas. 40-RH-1 

CPI Associates, Inc., Washington, D.C. 40-RH-1 

Cranfield Urjiiversity. Cranfield, England. 

Department of Sociology. ^ 40-SF'1 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. 

School of Medicine. 40-GE-9 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. 
School of Medicine, Meyer Children's 
Rehabilitation Institute. , 40-LG-3 

Delaware University, Newark. College of 

Horr^e Economics. 40-DG-4 

Denver University, Colorado. School of Arts 

and Sciences. 40-DH-6 

Driscoll Hospital, Corpus Christ i, Texas. 

Children's Heart "Program, 40-SF-2 

Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 
Riedical Center, Division of Child Psychi- 
atry, Department of Psychiatry, 40-JC-1 

Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti. Foster 

Parent Training Project. -40-RE-1 

East London Child Guidance Clinic, 

England. • 40-JI-1 

Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 

^ New Jersey. ' 40-FD-1 
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Education Commission of the States, 

Denver, Colorado. 40 AA-10, 40 OF-3 

Elkhart Community Schools, Indiana 40-DD-3 

Philip^^ Fawcett College, London, England. 

Schools Council Project. 40-QD-1 

Pels Research Institute for the Study of 
Human Development, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 40-AA-l 

Foundation Center of Biological Studies on ^ 
Growth and Development of the Venezue- 
lan Population, Caracas, Venezuela. 40-BA-1 

Foundation tor Child Development, New York, 

New York. 40-KA-1 

Simon Frasor University, Burnaby, B.C., 
Canada. Department of 

Psychology. • "40-DH-e, 40-FA-10 

Frederick Gounty Board of Education, ^ ' 

Frederick, Maryland. Parerit-Child Home , 
Visitation Program. 40-MC-3 
Free University of Brussels, Belgium. School 
of Public Health, Faculty of Pharmacy 
and Medicine. 40-SB-1 

Gateways Hospital, Los Angeles, California. 

Hyperkinetic Children's Clinic. 40-JC-2 

Georgia University, Athens. Institute for 

Behavioral Research. 40-NF-1 

Glasgow University, Glasgow, Scotland. De- 
partment of Education. 40-^0-3 

Goteborg University, Molndal, Sweden. De- 
partment of Educational Research. 40-PB-3 

Hahnemann Community Mental Health/ 
Mental Retardation Center, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Consultation and Education 
Services. 40-HH-3 

Haifa University, Haifa, Israel. School of 

Education. * > 40-FA-9, 40-OA-1 

Harlandale School District, San Antonio, 

Texas. 40-QH^1 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, Graduate School of Education. 40-DB-8 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- ^ 
setts. Graduate School of Education, Labor- 
atory of Human Development. 40-AA-l 5 

.Helen Hayes Hospital, West Haverstraw, New^ 

York. Biomechanics Research Unit.' 40-GA-1 

Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

School of EdugatiOn. , * 40-OF-4 



Illinois State University, Normal. Department 

of Information Sciences.' 40-DH-1 
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Illinois University^Chicago. Department of 

Psycholofly. 
Illinois University, Chica<jo, Medical Center, 

Center for Cranipfacicil Anomalies. 40 AA-9 

Illinois University. Urbana Champaign. Insti 

tute for Child Behavior and 

DovtJiopment. ^ 40QF-1 

Indiana State University, Terre Haute. De- 
partment of Special Education 40 DD 3 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Institute 

for Child Study, Smith Research Center. 40-DB 5 

lnlerne|l.ii)nal fVlanaoement Systems, Kansas 

City, Missouri/ 40OE-3 

Iowa Slate University. Ames. Department of 

Child Development ^ 40 06-1 

Johns Hopkins University. Baltimore, f^ary- 

land. School of fVtedicine. 40 GE-4 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. School of fVledicine, John F. 
KenntKiy Institute. 40 CG-1 



. Kaiser Foundation Hospital, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Department of Pediatrics,. Depart 
mcHil'-of Obstetrics and GynecotoQy, 
Kansas University. Kansas City. fVledrcal 
Center. 

Karolinska Instiiuiet. Stockholm, Sweden. 

Dopartrmuit of Pediatrics. 
Kean College of Ntw Jersey, Union. Depart 

ment of CorTimunication Science. ' 40-DF.2 

Kent County Council, Kent, England. 40-AA-18 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Depart 

ment of Psycholoijy, 



40 AA.3 
40-GC-3 
40CH-1 



Lancaster University, Lancaster, England. 

Department of Educational Research. 
Leeds University. Leeds, England. School 

of Education. 
Lexington School for the Deaf, Jackson 
Heights, New York. Research and 
Evaluation. 
Loma Lir^da University, Loma Linda, 
Calitornia. Department of Pediatric 
Nophrc^lOgy. PQpartment of Biostatistics 
and Epidemiology. 
London Hospital Medical College, England. 
London School of Economics, England. 
Medical Research Council, Unit for the 
JBtudy gf Environmental Factors in 
Mental and Physical Illness. 
London University, England. Institute of 
Education; English Department. ^ 



40-DD-l 

40'OA-3 
4aPB-2 

40-GE-5 



40-CA-3 
40-JI-l 



40-SA-^ 
40^OA-7 



4abc-i, 



Lund University, Lu 
logical Laboratory 



McMa^ter University ,'Hamilton, Ontario, 

Canada Department of Psychiatry. 40 DH 3 

MacquariO University, North Ryde, Now 
^outh Wales, Australia. School of 
Behavioral Sciences. 40-LA-4 
Maharaja Sayajirao University, Baroda, 

Gujarat, India. Faculty of 
, Home Science, Department of 40 E^-l, 40-PA-2, 
Child Development. 40 PB 4, 40 PB-6 

M.A, Medical College, New Delhi, India. 

Department of Pediatrics. 40 CE-1 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge. Research Laboratory of 
Electronics, Spe^ Communication 
Group. T 40-AA 14 

Massachusetts University, Amherst, Depart- 
ment of Psychology. 40-FE 1 
Mathematica Policy Research, Princeton, 

New Jersey, 40-0 F>5 

Medical College of Ohio, Toledo. 

Department of Neurosciences. 
Medical College of Virginia, Richmond. 

Department'of Pediatrics. 
Medical Research Council, Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, Institute of Medical Sociology, 
Medical Sociology Unit. 40 AA-24, 40 SF-1 

Melbourne State College, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia. Department of 
Psychology. 40-OH-L 40-OK-1 

Melbourne University, Parkville, Victoria, 

Australia. Department of Education. 40^0F-1 
Merrill^almer Institute, Detroit, Michigan. 



40-CC-6, 40-CC-7, 
v^O-QF-5 

40^CA'5 



Program Development. 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, . 
Department of 
Educational 
Psychology, 



40-RF-l 
40-DB^9, 40-DB-10, 
40-DB-11,40-DB-12, 
40-DB-13, 40-DB-14, 
40-DB-15,40 DD-5, 
40-DD-6, 40-DD-7, 40-DG-3 
Michigan University, Ann Arbor. Institute^ 

for Social Research, Re- 40-AA-20, 40-LQ-2, 
search Center for Group Dynamics, 40-QH-2 
Ministry of Health, Toronto, 

Ontario, Canada. 40-DH-3 
Minnesota University, Duluth. Department 

of Special Education. 40-KE-1 
Minnesota University, Minneapolis. Depart- 
ment of Sociology, 40-FA>6. 40-NG-4 
Minnesota University, Minneap- 
olis. Institute of Child 4Q-DB-7, 40-DG-l , 
Development. ; . 40-FA-4. 40-FA-5 
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Missouri UnivlKsity, St Louis Gradume 

School; Office of Research. 40 AA 21 

MITRE Corporation, McLean, Virqinfa 

METRE K Division 40 SG 2 

Montefiore Hospital and Medical Center, 

Bronx, New York. Department of 

Neurolony. 40-SD-l 
Mt. Holyoke College. South Hadley. 

Massachusetts Departnient of Psy 

chology and Eciucation 40 DD-11 

National Association^for Creative 

Children and Adults, Cincinnati. 

Ohio. ' 40-IA-3 

National Center for H^lth Statistics 

(DHEW), Washington. D C. 4aAA'7 
National Council of Research. 

Rome, Italy. 40'DH-5 
National Institiite of Cfjild Health and 

Hurr«n Developrront (DHEW).' 
' Bethesda, Maryland. 40-AA 7 

National Institute of Mental Health 

(DHEW>, Adelphi. Maryland. Mental 

Health Study Center. 40 LG 3 

National Institute of Mental Health 

(DHEW), Bethesda, Maryland. Adult 

Psychiatry Branch, Section on Twin 

and Sibling Studies. 40-AA- 12 

National Institute of Neurological and 

Communicative Disorders and Stroke 

(DHEW), Bethesda. Maryland. 40-AA-l 1 

National Urban League. Inc., New York, 

New York. Project THRIVE 40-RH 7 

Nebraska University. Omaha. Medical 

Center, Meyer Children's Rehabili- 
tation Institute. 40-GE-9 
New York City College of the City Uni- 
versity, New York. Department of 

Psychology. 40-PB-l 
New York State Education Department, 

Albany /Tffikindergarten Evaluation 

Unit. 40-OA-4 
New York State University, Albany. 

Department of Psychokj^y. 40-DB-I7 
New York State University., Buffalo. ' 

Depart fDent of Psychology. 40-CC-5 
New York State University, New York. 

College of Optometry. 40-CC-1 
North Carolina University, Chapel hill 

Child D^lopment Research Institute, 

Division for Disorders of Development. 

and Learning. 40-HH-2 
North Carolina University, Chapel Hill. 

Department of Anthropology. 40-NG-1 



North Carolina University, Chapel HiM School 

of Medicine, Department of Medical Allied 

Health Professions. Division o^bysical 

Therapy. iBr 
North Dakota University, Grand Forks. 

Department of Psychology; Department 

of Education. 
Northern Illinois University. DoKalb. 

Department of Psychofogy. 
Northern Iowa University, Cedar Falls. 

Educational Clinic. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 

School of Speech; Department of Lin- ^ 

guistics. School of Education 
Novato Unified School District, Novato, 

California 



40 GB 1 



40QF4 



40-DF-3 



40-OK 2 



40-DH-4 



40EB2 



40-DB-4 



40-OK-3 

40DA 1, 
40 KR-1 



Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Department of Psychology. ^ 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater. 

Department of Psychology; Department 

of Family Relations and Child Develop 

ment. Department of Sociology. 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Educayon, 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Oregon Research Institute, Eugeno. 
Oregon University, Portland. Health Sciences 

Center, Genetics Clinic. 40 CA 4. 40 GF 3 

Oregon University. Portland. Health Sciences 

Center, School of Dentistry, Child Study 

Clinic. 40AA6 

Pacific Oaks College, Pasadena, California. 

Graduate School. 40-OA-6 

Papua New Guinea University of Technology. 
Lae, Papua, New Guinea. Mathematics 
Department. 40-PA-5 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. DARCEE; Kennedy 
Center. 40-MC-2 

Pennsylvania State University, University 

Park. School Psychology Program. 40-DA-2 

Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic, Penn- 
sylvania. Research and Evaluation. 40-KH-2 

Philadelphia School District, Pennsylvania, 

Office of Research and Evaluation. 40-OA-8 

Pittsburgh University, Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. Division of Education. 40-00-2 

Pittsburgh University; Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Learning Research and Develop- 
ment Center. 40'PA-1 

Pittsburgh University, Pjttsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. School of Medicine, Department of 
Otolaryngology; Division of Audiology. 40-SA-2 
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Pit z«r Co ri©Q^, Clar«f7H)n«t. California. De 

pilrtment Of Psychology. 40 CG-3 

Port Washington Schools. Port Washington. / 

New York. ^ 40 LC 1 

• Puerto Rican Department of Social Services, 

Santurce. Puerto Rico. Health and Social 

Studies, Inc. 40RH 3 

Purdue University. West Lafayette. Indian^ 

Departmetit of Education. S^>ecial 

Education Section 40 DD 4 

Purdue University. West Lafayette. Indiana. 

Institute for Consumer and Family 

Sciences. 40 L^A 5 

Pujdue University. West Lafayette. Indiana. 

Psychological Services. 40 DB 3 

Quebec University, Montreal, Quebec. 

Canada. Department of Psychology. 40-FA 10 
Queensland University, St Lucia, Brisbane, 

Gueenslarxi, Australia. Fred and Eleanor 

Schonell Educational Research 

Centre. 40-OA-5, 40 OG 3 

Radford College. Radford. Virymia 

Departnr>ent of PsychoUxjy. 40 OF -6 

Randolph-Macon Woman's Collegp, 

Lynchburg, Virginia. Department of 

Anthropology /Sociology 40 NF 2, 40 NF 3 

Reiss-Davis Child Study Center. Los 

Angeles. California. - 40 AA 1 7 

Research Centre for the Education ol the 

Visually Handicapped. Edg 4aGC^, 40 GC-5, 

baston, Birmingham, England. 40-GE 7 

Rochester University, New York. Depart 

ment of Psychology. 40 LF 1 

Rochesft^r University, New York. Depart 

ment of Psychology; Primary Mental 

Health Project . 40.AA- 1 3 

Rutgers University. Nevy Brunswick. 

New Jersey. Douglass College. Depart 

ment of Psychology. 40-DH-2 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 

New Jersey, School of Psychology. 40-DB-1 5 

Sacramento Medical Center, California, 

Division of Mental Health, 40-RH-6 
St, Lawrence's Hospital . Caterham. 

Surrey, England 40-GF-2 
St. Louis County Special School 

District, Missouri. 40-GE-1 
St. Thomas's Hospital, London, England, 

School of Medicine, Department of Clinifal 

Epidemiology and Social Medicine. 40^AA-18 



San Francisco State University, California 

Department of History. 40 MA 1 

Schools' C<Mjncil. Lor>don, Englarxl. Pf()|e<:t. 
on the Structuring of Play in 
Infant/First School. 46oA-2 
Scottish Council for R^searcli in Education. 

Edinburgh. Scotland 40 MC 1 

Sheffield Univefsily. Sheffield. England. 

VDepiHtrTient of Psychology. 40-OE 1 

Sootj^^^bama University. Mobile. 

Department of Sociology. 40-LG-2 
South Bond Community Scfiool Corporation, 

Indiana 40-DD^ 
Soutfi Carolina University. Columbia. 

Department of Sociology. 40 LA 1 

Southern California University, Los Angeles 

Annonberg School of Communiauions. 40 FE'2 
Southern California University. Los Angeles. 
AnT^nborg School of Communications; • 
School for Early Childhood Education- 40 LA-6 
Southern California University. Los Angeles 
School of Medicine. Cliildren's Cancer 
Study Group 40-AA-22 
. Southwest Educational Development 

Laboratory. Austin, Texas. Learning and 
Media Research Project. 40 FE-7 

Spaulding Youth Center. Tilton, 

New Hampshire. 40.JE-3 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. 

Department of Sociology. 40-FA'2 
Stanford University. Stanford. California. 
Medical Center, Department of Psychiatry 
and Behavioral Science. 40-FE-3 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. 

School of Education. 40-DB-6 
Surrey Univf^sity. Guildford. Surrey, En- 
^ gland. Department of Psychology. 40-MA-2 
Sydney University, Sydney. Australia. 

Department of Education. 40-RH-5 
Syracuse University. New York. College 

for Human Development. 40-DH-7 
Syracuse University. New York. Division 

of Special Education and Rehabilitation, 40-DB-1 
Henrietta Szold Institute, Kirjat Menachem. 

Jerusalem, Israel. 40-OF-2 

Tel-Aviv University, Tel-Aviv, Ramat Aviv, 

Israel. School of Education. 40-DE-1 , 40-OA-1 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Department of Psychology. 40-EB-1 

Texas Research Institute of Mental 

Sciences. Houston. 40-KP-l 
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ToxoH itkh Univotnity, I ubbock DoparlmoDl 

ut Hornoarul Tainily Lite/Child Dovelop- 

n\f)\\\ ciiuJ F .iinily Roliiiions. 40 FA 8 

Foxtis UnivtMiiity, Austin Doihir Inujnl o\ 

Psyi ht>lot)y ' AO CC '2. 40-CC-3 

Tnxiis UnivtH sit.y . Ausiin. School ol Social 

Woik, (*t»Mltir tiw StH iiil Work 

HoMMUh 40RH2 
loxiis Uinvoisjly. DiilKis Hudlth Si loru 

CtMittM. Uoivtusily AttilialtMl CrrHoi tor 

l)t}vt»li>pnu)mcilly t)isi»l)lt^] ChildrtMi. 40 CC-4 

lt»xiis Umvorsity, (nilvoslon MikIiuiI 

Hr,int h. l)<»p<" ol Ntmroltuiy 

(U\i\ NfHiropsyrhl.nry 40 E F 1 

Ti»x.is UnivtHsily. Gdlvt^^iloo. Mtnlircil 

Hi.iru h. l)(»pcir triu»ru ot Psyrhiairy »»n(l 

Hr'h«ivrorcil Stioru us. Division ot Child tind 

Adt^lDScyrU Psychuihy 40-00 2 

Tt>xas University. Galveston Medical Branch. 

SdKK^I Ht^alth Pfc^granis 40 SB-2 

Jt^xas University. San Antiuiio DtipfUt 

nuinl ot Spot lal i doctiiion 40 OH 1 

U)kyo Univtirsity. Tokyo. Japan 

Tariilty ot tducaticm 40 OB 6 

loionto Univt*isity. loronto. Ontario, 

Caruhia. tnstituto ol Child Study. 

F arullyot tducation 40 DH 9 

Ti iesto University. Trit^ste. Italy. 40 DH 5 

Tutts UnivernSity. Medtord. Massachusetts. 

( hot Pivustin l)t»par trnent ot Chikl 

Study. 



C.D,vL>daiinir. University. Raiasthan, India. 
Unitin Ct)lle<)(i. ScFuMUM lady. New York. 

Ctiaracter Research Proj(X:t. 
United Hospitals of Newark. N.ew Jcij-sey. 

F arnily I itu^ducation Center 
U.S. Department ol Agriculture, Hyatts 
. ville, Maryland. ConsunuM and Food Eco 

norTiics Institute, Agricultural Research 

Service. 

Utah University. Salt Lake City. 
College ol Education. 



40F A3 
40 EC 1 
40 AA-8 
40 RH-8 

40 AA-2 
40-DB-2 



Vanderbilt University, Nashville 

T en nessee. Co rruTi i 1 1 ee 

on Linguistics. 
Vandorbilt University, Nashville. Tennes- 

s(H\ Departrtient of Psychology. 
Vermont University. Burlington. Medical 

Center Hospital ot Verrnonl. De Goes 

briand Unit. Outpatient Psychiatry 

Service. 



40-FE 4,40-FE-5, 
40-FE-6 



40AA-16 



40-QF-3 



Veterans Administration, Los Angeles. California, 

Neurobiochemistry Laboratory. 40JE'1 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Uni 

versity. Blacksburg. Colle(|e of 

Architocttirer. 40 CG-2 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Uni 

versity, Black«5bur(). Department ot 

Psycholoiiy. 40 OF 6 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Uni 

v*}rslty. BlacKsburg Geography 

Depaitment. 40 NE 1 

Virginia State Department of Mental Health 

and Mental Retardation. Richmond 

Children's Programs. MO SG 1 

Virginia University. Charlottf)sville Children's 

Rcihabilitation Center; Department of Cliild 



and Adolescent Psychiatry. 



40 GE 8 
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Waikato University, Hamilton, Nev^ Zealand. De 

partrnent of Psychology. 40'NE-2, 40 NG'2 

Washington University, S(jattHe Department of 

Educational Psychology, Scfiool of 

Nursing. 40-SA-1 
Washington University, Seattle. Department of 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 

Sciences. 40 SO-2. 40'SD-3 

Webster Colle^ie, Brooks Air Force Base, 

Texas. Base Education Office. 40'IA-1 
Welfare Research, Inc., 40 KC 1 , 40-RD 1 , 

Albany, New York. 40 RD-2, 40 RD-3, 

40RE2 

Wellington Department of Education, 
Wellington, Now Zealand. lEA Inter- 
r^ational Coordinating Unit. 40 PA-3 

Western Kentucky University. Bov^lim) 

Green. Department of Education. 40 OE-2 

Wisconsin Univer'sity. Madison. Department 

of Landscape Architecture. 40-NE 1 

Wisconsin Uni>)ersity. Madison. Department 
of l^dscape Architecture; Department of 
Child and Family Studies; Department of 
Environment and Design. 40-CG 2 

Wisconsin University, Madison. Research 

and Guidance Laboratory. 40 AA-19 

Wisconsin University, Madison. Wisconsin 

Vocational Studies Center. 40-GE-2 

Wisconsin University, River Falls. Depart- 
ment of Sociology. 40-NG-4 

Women's Research Insti.tute of Wisconsin, 

Inc., Madison. 40-PA-4 

Yeshiva University, Bronx, NewYork. Albert 

Einstein College of Medicine. . 40-AA-5 

York University, Downsviev^, Ontario, Canada. 

Department of Psychology, 40-DF-1 , 40-DF-4 
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AccHrdo, Pasquale J 40tG-1 

Acosta, Lu/lsi '40 PH 3 

Adams, Perrio " 4ft-Ef^ 1 

Aery.Shaila 40 OK 3 

Ahniaru), J. Stttnloy ^ 40AA 10 

Ahr , Paul R , . 4d SG..1 

Alanen. Arnold R. 40 NE 1 

Alexander, Ronnie N ^ . . 40-QH 1 

Alt man, Douglas 40 AA-18 

Ambr6sino, Robert J 40 RD 3 

Antunis, BarO^ua 40 SD 7" 

Apolloni, Tony 40 HH 1 

^ Appelbaum, Alan S 40 DD 2 

Arora, Chandra ... , 40 PB-4"' 

AtwellrConstance W 40-C5-3 

A/uma, Hiroshi 40 DB 6 

Babow, Irving P ? . . . 40 KH 1 

Baker. A 40 OA'2 

Baker, Carol ^• 40 FA 3 

Bandmann. yiva 40-CD 1 

Banks. Jean . .,40 OF -2 

Banks, Martin S 40 CC-2, 40 CC 3 

Barnard, Kathryn E, 40 SA-1 

Barratt, Ernest S 40-EF 1 

' Bates, Elizabeth 40 QH-5, 40-0^-6 

Beagles, Jessica Keown . . . . : 4aDF-5 

Belsky,Jay ^y^, ..... . .;40-FA 1 

Benigni, L^ura ; 40-DH-5 

Bennett, Neville 40-OA-3 

Benson, Charles S. 40 FA-7 

Berens, Anne . . . , 40-DH-3 

Berlin, Irving N 40 RH-6 

Bilsky, Linda H. . . ^. . . . 40-HC-1 

Birns, Beverly 40^A-5 

Bixley, Matilda d. *. . . 40-DG-4 

Black, Kathryn N. . . . 40-DB-3 

Blackman, Leonard S 40 HC-1 

Blakeley, Richard - 40-c1j-2 

"^Bonner, Judy . . . . : 40-GE'6 

" Bosse, Barbara F 40-SA-2 

Boucher, Jill 40-JE-2 

Boyd, Terry . . . . : 40-CG-2 

Bradley, Charles 40-RE-2 

Bretherton, Inge . ^ 40-DH^5 

Br idger, Wagner H. 40-AA-5 

Britton, Virginia 40-AA 2 

Brooker, Barry 40-DC-2 

Browr^, Mary Campbell 40-SD-5 

Brown, Stephen W 40-1 A 1 
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Brown, Ti>sn>nrt 40 AA-23 

Bfownell. Colio A 40 FA 4, 40-FA-& 

Brummitt, Jack R 40-RH-4 

Bullowa, Margaret 40AA-I4 

. fiundy, Robert 40 CC 5 

Burgess, A 40 OA 7 

Burke, David . . . . . 4d CG 2 

Burns, AilsaM 40 LA 4 

Bgrt, Marvin R . . 40-LF-2 

Cairns, Nancy U 4f) GC 3 

Camaioni, Luigia ' 40 DH-5 

Campbell, Bruce A.' 40>NF-1 

Campbell, Doris M, 40 SD 5 

Campbell, Su/ann K 40-GB-1 

Capute, Arnold J 40-CG 1 

K^arle^on, Raymond 40-DD 6 

Carney, Christina 40-OA-6 

Carroll, Storm \ . . 40-KE 1 

Castellano, Hernan Me'nde/ 40 BA 1 

Champagne, Mireillo 40 DF 4 

Chan, Samuel Q. .............. 40 SF-3 

Chapman, E.K. : 40-GE 7 

' Cochran, George Van B 40-GA-1 

Cohen, Donald . . 40 AA 12 

Cook, Judith 40.AA 18 

Cooke, Thomas P \ 40 HH-1 

Cooley, Willidm W 40-PA 1 

^Corder-Bolz, Charles R 40-FE7 

CornwelL AnneChristake 40-SD-l 

Cortex, EtUnund L 46-GE-5 

Coward, Raymond T 40-LA-5* 

. Cowen. Emory il. 40-AA 13 

Cram, Penny 40-FA-3 

Cromer, Richard F . . . 40-GC 6 

Crowley. J 40-q^A-5 

Cunningham, Jr., Perry H 40-RK-4 

Dalgleish. M 40-OE-1 

D'Angio, Giulio J 40-GF-1 

David, R. 40-CA-5 

Davis, A.G 40-SF-1 

Dawson. R.L . 40-QD-1 

DeFilippis, Nick A 40 DD-IO 

Derman, Richard . . . 40-GA-1 

Derman-Sparks; Louise 40-OA-6 

J* 

DeSantis, Darlene 40-GB-1 

Dhawan. Gita 40 PA 2 

Dibble, Eleanor 40-AA-12 

Di Carnpli, Maria 40-OH-1 



DIckerson. John N. . 40 DD-8 

Dickson, Juanita B 40-OE-2 

Dixon. Johanne C: . 40 RH-7 

Dobson.PhillirMr . . . .• 40 0G4 

Dochorty, Jecl 40 DB-15 

Dorr.D.A 40AA-13 

Dowdel I. Natalie 40 RH-7 

Draoe. Joseph S 40 AA 1 1 

Draper. D 40 CA-5 

Duncan, Ann Dell 40 JE-3 

Duncan. Greg 40 AA 20 

Duncan. Thomas . . 40 MC-3 

Dunn. Judy F 40-SD-7 

Eagon, Carol S. . . 40 DB 1 

Eichorn. Dorothy H 40 AA 4 

Ekstein, Rudolf 40 AA-17 

Elbard. Heather 40-DH-3 

Elliott, A 40 AA-18 

Epstein. Howard 40 DD-7 

Eron. Lei)nard D 40 FE-8 

Eson. Morris E 40-DB-17 

' Evans. Mary ^ 40-QD-1 

Eyres. Sandra 40 SA 1 

Falkner. Frank . 40 AA 1 

Farber. Irvin J 40 OA^ 

Farrts. Buforcj 40-RH-1 

Feldman. Harold 40 LA 3 

Feldman. Robert S 40 FE 1 

Field. Dorothy 40-DB-16 

Fine. Gary Alan 40-FA-6 

Firestone. Philip 40-CA-2 

Firestone. William '40-RH-1 

Flanzraich. Mark J 40-RH-8 

Flint, David L ^ 40-OA-4 

Forbes, Roy 40'AA-10 

Francis. Ha/el ... 40-PB-2 

Franken, Marion E 40-GE 2 

French. Doran C 40-FA-4, 40-FA-5 

French. Joseph L 40- DA -2 

Freschl. David . . . .40-JE-3 

Friedman. Seymour W. . * 40-AA-17 

Friedman. William J 40-DB-4 

Gaines. Rosslyn 40-DG-6, 40-NA-2 

Gainey. Janet . 40-GA-1 

Galante. Margaret B *. . . 40-LC-1 , 

Gardner, yoward 40-DB-8 

I Garrett. Alice W \ . . 40-GA-r 

HSelcer. E 40-JB-1 

Geller. Carol A.- 40-QF-6 

Geller. E 40-JE-1 

Geller. E. Scott 40-QF"6 



Gibson. Eleanor J 40-DG-6 

Gllman. Susan 40 SB-2 

Githens. Penny 40-DB-5 

Glaser. Robert 40-PA^t 

Gold. Dolores ^40'OG'.1 

Gold. Martin ^ . . ./40-QH-2 

Golding. Ellen 40-FA-3 

Goldrich, Stanley G 40-CC-1 

Goldstein, Michael J 40-JF-1 

Goldstein. Jr., Moise H 40-GE-4 

Goodman, Marvin 40-DD-9 

Goodwin. Judith 40-OA-8 

Graffar. Marcel 40-SB-1 

Grant. Sister Doreon 40-NG-3 

Gray. Carol Ann . . . 40-SA-1 

- Green. Jr.. Donald W. 40-LG-2 

Greenfield. Patricia Marks , . 40-DF-5 

Green-Nealey, Vicki 40-OK-3 

Greinor,Ted ^ . . 40-Ce-2 

Gfeulich. William W 40-AA-7 

Grrmley. Liam K 40-DD-3 

Grimmett. Sadie A 40-DB-5 

Grossman, Gene ^ 40-KE-1 

Gundlach. Rpbert 40-DH'4 

Gupta, Satya 40-CE-1 

Haines, Linda 40-JE-3 

Hall. Amanda P 40-GE-3- 

Hallinan, Maureen T. , 40-FA-2 

Hal peri n, Stewart 40-GE-1 

Hammer. Ed , - . . 40-CC'4 

Hammond. Denman 40-AA-22 

Harris. Abigail M 40-FD-1 

Harris. Harold J \ 40-JC-1 

Harris. Ralph D 40-CA-3 

Hartup, Willard W 40-FA-4. 40-FA-5 

Hayden. Shelby 40-RB-r 

Hays, J. Ray ^ 40-KP-1 

Healey. Kathryn N 40-HH-3 

Hecht. Frederick 40-CA'4, 40-GF^3 

Henry, M.B 40-OA-5, 40-OG-3 

Herman, Carole 40-OA-p 

Hertz-Lazarowitz, Rachel 40-FA-9, 

40OA-1 

Hess, Robert D 40-DB-6 

Hick, Thomas L 40-OA-4- 

Hills, Michael D 40-NE-2 

Hochaus. Larry 40-0K-3 

Ho'fmann,.Lydia R ..40-DD-6 

Hofrnann. Richard J 40-DB-9, 

40-DB-10, 40-DB-1 1 , 40-DB-12, 
40-08-13, 40-DB-14, 40-DB-15, 
40-DD-5, 40 DD-6, 40-DD-7, 
40-DG.3 
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Holland. W.W 40-AA-18 

^ . Horml. R 40-LA-4 

Honl9.Alic«S * 40-DH-7 

HonlflmAnn, John J 40-NG-1 

Hopklnson. Norma T 40 SA-2 

Horan. Mary D 40-OA-4 

Hostler. Sharon . . . 40-GE^ 

Hrncir, Elizabeth 40 FA^ 

. Hubbell. Virginia Ruth 40-OF-3 

Huosmann, L. Rowell 40 FE-8 

Huossy.Hans R 40-QF-3 

Huskey. Robert 40-GE i 

Hwang. Chien hou 40-NF-3 

lllick. Joseph E.- 40 MA-V 

lllsley. Raymond 40 AA 24 

Insel.Paul M 40-CA-3 

Irvino. David J 40-OA-4 

Isaacs, Ann Fabe 40-IA-3 

l/zo, I.D ' 40-AA-13 

Jacobson, John W 40-MB-1 

James, Sharon L 40-DB-1 

Janke, Mary Koch , 40 DF-3 

Jennings, Percy H ' . 40-EA 1 , 40 JD-1 

Johnaon, D. Lamont 40 QF-4 

Johnson, George • 40-AA-10 

Johnson, Lynn S 40-QF-4 

Jones, Coryl LdR4.fe 40-LG-3 

Jones. Elizabeth 40 OA-6 

Jordan, Thomas E 40-AA-21 

Juan, Stephen 40-RH-5 

Junker, KaflQ Stensland 40-CH-1 

Kaban, Barbara 40^AA-15 

Karas, Shirley C " 40-OB-1 

Katoft, Lew S 40-DD-1 

Kean, Michael H , . . . . 40 OA-8 

Kenzie, W. Robert 40-DA-1 

Kerrlck, Jan B. 40-GE- 1 

Kiek,J 40-QD-.1 

Kipps. Harriet 40-RH-1 

kirkpatrick, B 40-CA-5 

Kleeman. James A 40-FB-1 

.Klein, Johns 40-IA-2 

Klingberg.Gpte 40-PB-3 

Koenig, Carl 40-JE-3 

Konsky. Catherine .• . . . 40-DH-1 

Koss, LynnC. ^ 40-DB-1 

Kottler, Sylvia B?">r> 40-DD-4 

Kunzelman, Harold 40-JE-3 

Landres, Peter ^ 40-AA-17 

Lansky. Shirley B 40-GC-3 
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Latham, Michael 40-CE-2 

Lauderdale, Michael 40-RH-2 

Lavlgno, John V. . .- 40-LG-1 

La^ar. Irving 40 0F-3 

Loggett, Sandra H 40-SA-2 

Leighton, Liono 40 LC-1 

Lenhardt.M. 40CA-5 

Lerman,Alan 40-GE 5 

Lovine, Raphael 40-GA 1 

Lewis, Ralph L. , 40 DD 3 

Liebermfln, Louis 40-KC-1 

Ligon, Ernest M 40-AA-8 

Lincoln, Ann 40 DB-3 

Linden, Pepi \' 40 GE-8 

Lisl*i,J 4 . . . 40 QF 2 

Litowit/, Bonnie 40 DM 4 

Little, Ruth E 40SD-2 

Littroll,Boyd ■4ORH 1 

Lockheed, Marlaine E 4O FD-I 

Lovett Doust, J.W 40 DG 2 

Lubin, A. Harold 40 GE 6, 40-SD 4 

McCail.Gail . . 40-MC-1 

McCall, Robert 40 AA1 

McCullers, John C 40 OK-3 

MacGilYiVray, Ian 40-SD-5 

McGowan,John 40 RD 1 , 40 RE-2 

McGurk, Harry 40-MA-2 

McKernon,Pat 40-DB-8 

MacMurray, Val D 40-RH-4 

McNamara, Thomas C 40-OA-8 

McPherson, Sigrid 40-JF-1 

MacWhinney, Brian 40-DH-6 

McWilliams, N. 40-CA-5 

Manning, K.E 40-OA-2 

Martin, Joan C 40-SD-3 

Mathur,Meena 40-PB 6 

Maurer, Harold M. . .* 40 CA-5 

Mead, Ahmed ^ : .40-1 A-2 

Medrich, Elliott A. 40-FA-7 

. Miller, Douglas 40-DD-7 

Miller, Paula Jean 40-RH-1 

Mine, Elias 40-DD-9 

Mistry, Veena R 40-PA-2, 40-PB4, 

40-PB-6 

Morgan, James N. 40-AA-20 

Morland, J. Kenneth 40-NF-2, 

40-NF-3 

Morrison, Frederick J 40-DB-7 

Morrison, Susan May . 40-OH-1 

40-OK-1 

Moses, Rae A 40-DH4 

Moxzgembia, Lindy 40-QH-1 

Murfoz, Raul A 40-RH-3 
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Murnanf). RichardJ 40 OF 5 

Murray. Harfy , . 40 OF -3 

•^V^'E ' 40CA-6 

Myors.SO * 40 GC b 

Myers Walls. JcKiiih A. , 4aLA b 

Nadar. Philip R. .'^ 40 SB 2 

Nathan, Michael R 40 G^S 

Neiniaik, Fdith D 40 

Ni man. Carol 40 CC 4 

Nodine, Barbara F 40 PB-5 

Nuffer. Fllen L 40 DA 2 

Nurmally. Juni C 40 AA 16 

A- 40 DC r 40 DC 2 

f 40OG4 

Nysliorn, Mats 4QCD 1 

O'Connor , Mar^arol R ' 40 JB 2 

PNnik. Anthony B 40-DF-3 

' Olson. Myrna 40 OF 4 

Oniii/, Ldward M 40CG-3 

Owons. Ruth P. 40 CA 1.40 CB 1 

Parsons. Mii hael .1. . 40 DB-2 

Passow. A. Harry 40IA 2 

Paileison. Gerald R 40 KR 1 

Pearson. Ronald D 40 GE 6 

Pedersen. Jan« 40 OF 3 

Potors. Susan 40 CA-2 

Peterson. James 40 QF-3 

Pettygrovo. Willa Bo>A/^fcn 40-0^1 

Phillipps. Roy W. . . ' 40 PA 3 

Phillips. C.J ' 40 QF;2 

Phillips, Roland 40.CA-3 

f"'*^^' R^^^h ' ' 40 DH 9 

Pinheiro. Marilyn 1 40 CC-6, 40 CC-7 

'40-QF-5 

Pitcher. Evelyn Goodenoucih 40 FA 3 

Podnieks, Ints ' 40 DG-2 

Pollin.Williarri ' ' ' ' 40-AA-I2 

Powell, Douglas R .\ . . . 40~RF-1 

Powell, Gloria J 40 DG«6, 40-NA-2 

Power. DJ. T . . . , 40 GC^2 

Prescott, Elizabeth 40 OA-6 

Prusso. Kenneth W. " 40-OA-8 

• Pruzansky, Samuel \ 40-AA-9 

Pulvino. Charles \ 40-AA-19 

Pyle, S. Idell \ 40.AA-7 

Rabi/bff, Bunny UO OA B 

. Radovic, Nevepka ! , . . . 40-MA'2 

Rao, P.S.S. Sundar 40-SD-6 

Rappaport, HerbeVt 40-EB-1 

Rappaport, Margaret M. 40 EB-1 
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f'«von.John ^ 40-MC-l 

Rodlinflor. Larry . . . .* 40-RH-1 

Reid, John B > 40-KR-1 

Ronton. Gwrge 40JI-1 

Reiiter. Jeanotte 40-DD-l 

Richards, Martin P.M. 40-SD-7 

Riehecky, JaniM 40-DH-1 

Rilvo. Edward 40JE-1 

Robinson, Cordelia C 40-GE-9 

Roch(>, Alexandor F : 40-AA-1 

Rot^ho. Catfiy 40-QH-1 

Rodabauoh, Barl)ara J 40-GE-3 

RodrK]uo/. Ligia V, 40-RH-3 

Rosoho. Marilyn 40 OF-3 

Ros(>n, Harold 40-OA7 

Rosenborg. Steven A 40-GE 9 

Rosenthal, Doreon A 40-OH-l , 4Q>0K-1 

Rosrnan, Bernico L 40-KH-2 

Royce, Jacqueline 40-OF-3 

Riiboildall. Ann 40-OA-6 

Rundle. A.T. . 40-GF 2 

Ryan, Patricia 40-RE-1 

Safran, Daniel ; 40-OJ-l 

Salasin. John 40-SG'2 

Sametoft. Arnold J 40-LF-1 

Sanborn, Marshall P 40-AA-19 

Saraswathi. T.S 40-EC-1 

Satlerfield, James H. 40-JC-2 

Sauber. Mignon . . " 40-Rl-l 

Savara. Bhim S. 40-AA-6 

Saxena, Kunjan . 4Q-£C*1 

ScardamaUa,.Marlene 40-DF-T:; 4ab'F-4 

Schneekloth, Lynda H \ .40 CG-2 

Schoen, "Edgar ^ ^ 40-AA-3 

Suhoenfeld, Sidney L 40-GE-1 

Schofield, Hilary 40-OF-I 

Schrannm, Victor L 40-SA-2 

Schroeder, Stephen R 40-HH-2 

Schuman, Davida R 40-DF-2 

Scott, Ralph . 40-OK-2 

Scudder, Molly 40-OA-6 

Sebben, James A 40-SG-1 

Semilla-Dube', Lilia . ^ . . . 40-PA 5 

Shapiro, Deborah 40-RB-1 

Sharan, Shiomo • 40-OA-I 

Sh^rp, A. . . 40-OA-2 

Shephatiah, Leah . . . 40-OF-2 

Sherman, Julia 40-PA-4 

Shively, Jack J. . . . 40-DD-8 

Shotwell, Jennifer 40-DB-8 

Shuck, Phyllis L. . . . ^ 40-EB-2 

Siegel, Alberta E 40-FE-3 

Siegel. Linda 40-DH-3 
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Smaby, Mar low 40-KEO 

Smart. Margar 01 4a LA 6 

Smilansky.Sarafi 40 Of -2 

Smith. Boryt 40 QF 2 

Smith, Doris 4aOA 6 

Smith. Konard F 40 WE-1 

Smith. P. K , . . . 40 OE-! 

•Smith, Robwrt G 40 MC-3 

Smith. Thomas Ewin 40 LA 1 

Solway, Konrietfi S 4aKP'1 

Somorvill. Winona 4QOK-3 

Sow4ier, Bartxira J. 40-LF'2 

Spit/, Herman H 40-HC-1 

Spracjue. Robert L 40-QF-1 

Start. K.B 40OF 1 

Stetjio. Connie ' 40-FA^ 

Steinbert), Laurence D 40 LA-2 

Steiner, Gloria 40'RH-8 

Stjnson. Michael S ^ 40-G(^;1 

^tone. Gladys 1 40 NG-4 

Stone. Grei^ory P 40 NG 4, 

Strauss, Sidney 40 DE-V 

Strayer. F. . . , 40-FA-10 

Strayer. Janet . 40 DH fl, 40 FA'IO 

Streissguth. Anne Pyktqwic/ . . . 40 SD-2, 40-SD-3 

Strong. R M 40-SF-1 . 

Sudell. B 40 GF -2 

Sundaresan. Jayanthi 4D-EC-1 

Sutton. Aruirew 40-QF-2 

Taittonen. Edith 40-RI-1 

Taylor. Sara D 40-OE-2 

Tennov, Dorothy 40-MB- 1 

Ternouth,A.P , 40-OA-2 

Thomas. David R 40-NG-2 

Thomas, Stephen 40-AA-3 

Thohripspn, Barbara . . . 40-AA-24 

Tobin.M.J. 40 GC-4. 40-GC-5, - 

40-GE-7 

Toledo. J. R. t 4aSF-2 

Tooze, F.H.G 40-GE'7 

Topp. S.G 40-AA-18 

Townsend,G.C 40-AA-23 

Travers, Kenneth J 40-PA-3 

Trost, M.A : . . 40'AA-13 

Tuma.JuneM. 40-DD-2 

Tuma, Nancy B. 40-FA-2 

Ullmann. Rina 40 QF-1 

Valentin. Ann 40-CD-1 

Van Camp, Sarah S 40'DG-4 

van den Berg, Boa J. . . . 40.AA-3 

van der Spuy, H.I.J 40-DH-3 



Veronico, Anrthony J 40 R| 

Vlllalon, Marie . , . . » 40 N(1^ 

Vining. Eileen P.G.. 40CG 1 

Volkmar. Fred R 40 FE 3 

Voltorra, Virginia 40 DH-6 

von Raffler-Engel, Walburga 40 FE-4, 

40'FE^5,40'FE-6 

Voyat, Gilbert - 40-PB 1 

Wadsworth. Barry 40-DD-11 

Wadsworth. N.e.J \ 40 SA 3 

Walker, Carol 40 DH-3 

Wandersman, A'braham 40-MC-2 

Wandersman, Lois Pall 40 MC-2 

Warren, Bruce L. . . . . 40 RE 1 

Watts. B.H: 40 OA 5. 40-OG-3 

Waugh. David 40 DC 1 

Waxman, Jerry J ' 40-LG-2 

Weitzman, Elliot D 40-SD-1 

West. Kathryn L 40-JF-1 

White, Burton L 40-AA.15 

White, James 40-EF-1 

Wilhelm, Irma J 40-GB-1 

Wilkins. Arnold . . , 40-GD 1 

Wilkinson. J. Eric \ . . . . 40-NG-3 

Williams, Frederick 40-FE-2. 40-LA-6 

Williams, Phyllis M 40-CA-3 

Wilson, Fiona 40-AA-24 

Wilson, Mary D f 40 QD-1 

Wolf, Dennie 40-DB-8 

Wolkind, Stephen N 40-JI-1 " 

Wood, Janet 40-OA-6 

Woiiciard. Samuel L > . -\ 400 F -4 

Yonas, Albert 40-DG-1 

Yuwiler, Arthur 40-JE-1 

Zajonc, Robert B : . 40-LC-2 

Zax, Melvin * . , . 40 LF-1 

Zellers, Robert W 40-OG-2 

Zill, Nicholas ,^ : , 40-NA-1 

Zitner, Rosalind . . . .\. . . 40-RB-1 
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Administrativt» aspfjcts of 

child ^ 
abuse wiencies 40 RH -1 , 40 RH 2 
clinics (ScotlancI) 40 SF 1 
' welfare aoencies 40 RD 2 
mental health agencies 40 SG 1 
Adolescents 

adoption 40-RD-2 
alcohol abuse 40 KH 1,40 SB 1 
attitudes toward 
race 40 NF 1 

recreational developniont 40 NE 1 

delinquents 40-tF 1 , 40 KP 1 , 40 KR 1 

disruptive high school youth 40 QH 2 

disturbed 40-JF-1 

drug 

abuse40KH2 
use 40SB1 

educable mentally retarded 40 UC-1 

family interaction 40 LA 2 

growth and developrTient 40 AAl) 

handicapped 40 Gb 8 

-parental interaction 40 LA 1 

school dropouts 40 AA 1 0 

tobcKco use 40 SB I 

values 40 NE 2 
Adoption 40 RD 1,40 RD 2,40 RD 3, 40 RE-2 
African children 40 DG 6 
Aging process 40 AA 1 

Alcoholism 40 KH 1 , 40 SB 1 , 40 SD 2, 40-SD-3 
Alternative schools 40 QH 2 

Altruism in emotionally disturbed childron 40 JB 2 

Aphasia 40 GC-6 

Appalachian children 40-NE 1 

Architecture 

design of English scfiools 40-OA-3 

playground design 40-CG 2 
Art 40-DB-2.40 PB-1 
Asian 

children 40-FA'7 

families 40^SF-3 
Aspirations. See Valfles. 
Asthma 40JD-1 
Athletics 40-FA-6 
Attitudes of 

adolescents tpward ^ 
Recreational development 40-NE-1 

adults toward 

children's literature in India 40-PB-6 
math learning tor girls 40 PA 4 
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Attitudes of (contifnied) 

children toward ^ - 

daily lite 40 NA-1 ^ 

race 4aNF-1 . 40-NF-2 \. 

readioo and math 40-0 F 1 

school 40 LA4. 40 GE-2, 40-OK l ' 

sex stereotypes 40-FE-2 
teachers toward 

reading and math 40-OF-1 
Auditory 

p^jrception 40 CC 5. 40-CC-6. 40 CC 7, 
40 FE 3,40 FE 4,40 FE 5.. 
40 FE 6. 40-SA-2 

processing tasks 40-0^-5 
Australian 

' Aborigines 40-AA-23 

children 40-AA-23. 40-LA-4, 40-NG-1 . 

40 OF 1.4J 0G 3.40 OH-1, 
40-OK'1.40-RH-5 
teachers 40-OA-6 
Autism 40-JE 1. 40 JE 2,40-JE 3 

Battered children, ^e^ Child abuse. 
Behavior 

adult-child interaction 40-FE-6 

classroom * 40-QF-1 

communica'iiye 40-AA-14 

cooperation/competition 40-FA-4, 40-FA-5, 

40-NG-2 

disorders 40-JE-3. 40-Qf -3 

effects of positive/negative instruction 4^DF-3 

"exploratory 40-FA-1 

infant 40-AA-14 , 

modeling 40-DF-2, 40-FE-8 

modification 40-HH-1 , 40-HH-2, 40-MB-'l 

neonatal 40-AA-5 

nonverbal 40-FE-4, 40-FE-5, 40-FE-6 

parental toward adolescents 40-LA-1 

play 40-CG-2 

problem 40-CA-2 

self-injurious 40-CG-3, 40-HH-2 * 

self -rocking/head banging •40-CG-3 

sexual 40-FB-1 

social 40-FA-9,40-FA-10,40-FE-3 

verbal 40-OG-4 

violent 40-FE-7 
Belgique children 40-SB-1 
Bender GQstalt Test 

Piagetian/Koppitz scoring systems 40-DD-5 
Biological rhythms ' 40-DG-2 " 
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Black * 

children 40-CA-3, 40-DB-5, 40-DG 4, 40-DG-6, 
4aEB 2, 40 40-FE-2/4aFE-4, , 
40-FE-5, 4aFe 6, 40-FE-7, 4aLA-6. 
40-NA l , 40rNF-2^, 4(>0A4, 40-OF-3, 
40-OF-4, 4(>OF'5, 40-PB-l , 4aRF-1 , 
4o-RH 7,4aRH 8 
families 40 RH 7 

Blind chUdren 40 GC-4, 40-GE-3 

Body proportion 40-AA-7 

Busing^ 40OK-2 * 

Canadian children 40-CA-2, 4aDD-9, 40-DF-l , 
40-DG 2, 40-DH-3, 40^DH-8, 
40-DH 9, 40-FA-10, 40-OG-1 , 
40-RH-4 

Cancer 40 AA 22, 40-GC-3, 40-GF-l , 40-GF-3 
Cardiac conditions 40-SF-2 
Career developnient 40-08- 1 
Caribbean children 40-NA 2 
Cartoons 40 DB-15 
' Cerebral palsy 40-AA-1 1 
Character developmerit 40-AA-8 
Chicano children 40 FE-2, 40-FE-7 
Child 

abuse 40 LF-2, 40-RH-l , 40-RH-2, 40-RH-3, 
40-RH-4, 40 RH-5, 40-RH-6, 40-RH-7, 
40-RH-8 

birth 40 LA 5 

Development Associates (CDA) 40-OB 1 

mortality 40LG-2 

rearing. See Family. 

support 40-RI-1 
Children's literature 40-PB-6\ 

sex stereotypes in 40-Pv^ 
► translations (Swedish) 40-PB-3 
Chinese children 40-NF-3 
Clothing budgets 40-AA-2 
College students 40~DD7, 40-DH-2, 40-NF-3, 
4aOK-3,40-PB-5 

Communication 

adult-child 40 FE-6 
auditory and visual channels 40-FE-3 
disorders 40-CC-6, 40-CH-1 
nonverbal 40-FE-1 , 40-FE-4, 40-FE-5 
parent-caregiver relationship 

in day care settings* 40-RF-1 
television 40-FE-.2, 40-FE-7, 40-FE-8, 40-LA-6 . 
writing 

of aphasic children 40-GC-6 

jkills 40-F^B-5 See also Language; Speech. 
Consortium on Developmental Continuity 4Cr-OF-3 
Consumer aids 40-AA-2 
Cook Islands children 40-NE-2, 40-NG-2 



Couhselin(r4arC0 
CoiKt trial 

- of adolescents certified as adults 40-KP-1 - 
Craniofacial 

anomalies 40-AA-9 

growth 40-AA-23 
Creativity 40-IA 3 

of mentally retarded children 40-DA-2 
Crippled children. See Physically handicapped 

cfiildren. 

Cross-cultural studies 40-DB-6, 40 LC-2, 40-NE 2, 

. . 40-Nf^-3,40-RH 5 

Cultural factors 40OG-6, 40-EC-1 , 40-F A-7 , 
40-<A-1,40-NA-1,40-NA-2, 
^ 40-NE-2, 40-NF 1 , 40-NF 3, 

40-NG-1 , 40NG-3, 40-NG-4, 
40OF-4,40-SF-3 
Cystic fibrosis 40-GE-6 

Day care 

, parent-car«giver relationships 40-RF-1 
settings 

effects on language use 40-DH-7 
Deaf children 40 GC-1 , 40-GC-2, 40-GC-5, 40-GC-6, 

40-GE-1,40-GE-4,40-GE-5 
Dental studies 40-AA-23 
Dentofacial growth 40-AA-6 
* DiQt effects on blood pressure 40-CA-3 
Diseases 

asthma 40-JD-l 

cancer 40-AA-22, 40-GC-3, 40-GF-l , 40 GF-3 

cystic fibrosis 40-GE-6 ^ 

epilepsy 40-GD-1 

leukemia . 40-GF-3 

schizophrenia 40-JF-1 

tuberous sclerosis 40-GF-2 
Divorce 40-LCO* 
Drawing of human figure 40-DB-14 
(?rug 

abuse 40-KH-2, 40-LF-2 

treatment in hyperkir>^sis 40-JC-2 

use 40-SB-1 
Dutch children 40-LC-2 
Dyslexia 40-CC-6 

Education ). 
academic ; " 

achievement 40-AA-21 , 40-AA-24, 40-FA-7, 
40-GC-4, 40-NA-2,40-OF-1, 
40-OF-2, 40-OF-4, 4Q-OF-5, 
40-OG-4,40-OK-1,'4aPA-1 
improvement through hypnosis 40-QF-4 
alternative programs 

for disVuptive vouth 40'QH-2 
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Education (continued) 
aspirations 400 HI 
assessment 40 DD 4 
busing 40-0 K-2 
. Child Development Associates (CDA) 40-OB-l 
children's accounts of learning processes .40-00-2 
classroom . ^ 

behavior 40 OF 1 

environment 40-OF-2 

interaction 40-OA 5. 40-OG 3 
curriculum developnn^t 40-OA-2, 40-OK-3 
dropouts 40-AA 10 
effects of retention in school 40-EB 2 
foster parent 40-RE 1 
health 40 Sf -2 

program 40 SB 2 , 
indiviCluaiized instruction * 40-PA-1 
instructional techniques 4OOA-I 
mainstreaming 40-DA-2 
rtialadaptation 40AA13 
male-female equality 40-OK-3 
mathematics 40-PA-2, 40-PA-3, 40-PA-4, 40-PA-5 
mental health 40-AA- 13 
nursory school 40 OA-2. 40-6g 1 
oTHutistic children 40-JE-3 
of gifted children 40 AA-19, 40-rA-1, 40-IA-2 
of handicapped children 40 GE^7, 40 QF-2, 

40QH-1 ■ 

of socially disadvantaged children 40-NG-3 
open plarl schools (England) 40-0A-3 
parent 40-M(>1 . 40-MC-3. 40-OJ-1 ^ 

-hood 40-LA;5, 40-MC-2 
percepttens of parents, students, and teachers 

of educati,onal environnient 40-OG-2 
play tutoring (England) 40-OE-l 
prekindergarten programs 40-0A-4 
program 

assessment 40-AA-24 

evaluation' " 4p-AA-13,40-GE'3,40-GE-7 
racial balance in schools 40-NF-2 
. reading 40-DH 9. 40-PB-2 . 

readiness 40-GE-3 
renr^edlal 

programs 40-GE-5 ' ^ ^ 

reading 40 
school 

jJemography 40-OK-1 

readiness 40-OE-2 
science- " 40-PA-2 
screening ' ^ 

for developmental problems 40-DD-8 
' sp<K:ial 40-GC-2, 40.KE-1 , 40-QD 1 , 40-QF-1 
survey of inner London schools 40-0A-7 
taachecaide 40-AA 13 



Education (continued) 
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teaching process i/i open ClaMro9j7)s; 40 OA 6 :^ " 
test reliabijity . 40-00-2 r" - ' • ^ 

.tutoring ' 40-DP«-2 ^ \ ' • 

vocational (handicapped students) 46;GE-2'* 
'.Emotionally disturbed 'r'/- ' ' 

children 40'AA-1 7, 40-DD.1 Oy 40^JB; 1 . ' 

40-JB-2. 40-JC'2. 40-JE-^. 40JF-1, 
40-JI-1.40-QD-1 -V 
mothers 40-LF-1 
English 

children 40-AA-18,40-DH-6.40-GC-4. 

4(f-GC-5.40-GC-6, 40-GD-1. 40 G 
40-GF-2, 40JE-2, 40^MA-2,40 0A' 
40-OA-3,4(i-OA 7, 40 OE-1 . 40^PB-2, 
40-00-1 . 40-QF-2, 40'SA-3. 40^0-7 
schools 40-OA-3 r 
Environmental ^ ^ * 

design standards 40-LrG>3 
factors ■4O-AA-I2, 4d-AA-15, 40-AA-21 . 40^-J^B-1 
40'FE-8. 40-IA-1 , 40-LG-3, 40-NA-1 , 
40,NE-1 , 40-0A-3, 40-OG-2. 40-50^6 ! 
^ Epilepsy 40-GD-1 
Ethnic 

factors 40-NF-3 
European children 40-NE-^2 
Exceptional children. See specific types. 
. Eye-hand dominance 40-0G-4 

' Family 

addict parents 40-LF^2 
advertising influences on 
. infant feeding 40-CE-2 
^ alcoholic mother^ 40-SD-2;40-SD-3* 
behavior 40-MB-1 , 40-SA-3 
care of infants 40-LA-5 
characteristics related to drug abuite 40-KH-2 
childrearing 40-AA-15, 40-MC-1 
attitudes 40-MA-1, 40-RF-:^ ^ 
practices 40-LA-3, 40-MB-1 . 40~RH-7, 
40-SA'3 , . 

children of divorced parents 40-LC-1 
, child support 40~RM 
clothing budget 40-AA-2 
conf iguratibn 40- LC''2 

* 

correlates of 

maternal alcoholism ,40-80-2, 40-SD-3 

nutrition 40-AA''1B 
environment 40:AA-15 

effects on ' 

' psychological disorders 40-JF-1 
.home education program 40-QH-1 
hospitalized children 40-LG-3 
inflifences on 



FamlJy (continued) 

. i)cBd«mlc pwrformsnce 
40-IA3 



40.FA.7 



neonatal behaviSV, 
diotnry^effects on birthweiflht^ 



creativity 

delays 40-pH,3 
devtilopment 40 GE 5 
incbme survey 40-AA 20 
interact ion 40-LA-2 
life in Austrian viMaqtj 40-NG-1 
matornol 

alcoholism 40 SD 2. 40-SD-3 
correlates ot 

40-AA-5 

40SD-6 

infant 

. intorat tion 40^LA 5; 40;MA 2, 40 NA-2 
. teaching skills 40 OE^ ' 
influence 40-AA 21 

on coijnitive dovelopnnent 40-D6-6 
mental disorders 40-LF-l 
stJif confidence . 40- LA -5 
of children with cancer 40-GC-3 ^ 
parental 
•abuse of children 40 RH-4 
ad)ustment to * ^ 

child mortality 40-LG-2 > 
infants 40-MC'2 
compatibility 40-LA.3 
cjuidance 40-AA- 19 
influence on adolescents 40-LA-l 
invoTvement in schools 40-pj-1 
.ri(ih*t3 40 0J-1 

training for foster }:)arents 40-RE-1 
parent 

-child mtpraction 40-DH-8, 40-FA-l , 40-LA-6, 
40-MC-3 

hood 40- LA -5 

40-MC-2 

40-AA -24 

• sexual behavior of children 40-FB-1 

• siblings reactions to 

children with chronic illnesses 40-LG-1 * 
si/e 40-r^A-1 

socially disadvantaged (in Scotland) *-40-NG-3 

treat nnent programs t0 4Drevent child abuse 40*RH-4 

values in Australia 40-LA-4 

violence 40-RH-5 ^ ' , . 

Federally funded programs 40-RH-1 
Fiji Island children 40-NE-2, 40-NG-2 ^ * 
Finnish chilcfi'ftn 40rCH'1 ' . 
Follow Through 40-OA-8 
Fooct marketing 40-CE-2 * / \ 

Fpster care ^O-RE-l ;40-RE-2, 40-FJf<^6 ^ ' 
French children 40-LC-2 . 



educatiq^ 
patterns of reproduction 



Friendship p&tterns 40^FA-2, 40.FA-6 

Gender identity 40-FB-t . 46,OG-l 
Genetic* 4p-AA-3 , ' 

a)unselinQ 40GF-2 

defects 40-AA-9 
Gifted children 40'IA-1 , 40-IA-2, 40-IA-3 
Goals. See Values. 

Growth standards (Australian Aborigines) 
Guidance Laboratory tor superior students 



40-AA-23 
40-AA- 19 
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Head Start . 40-004. 40-0 A 8 
Health . / 

anemia 40-CE-1 • 

assesshient 40-SA 1 

asthma 40JD r. 

blood 

pressure levels 40-CA-3 

serotonin doncentratiop 40-JE-1 
cancer 40-AA-22, 40.GC^, 40-GF;1 . 40-GF-3 
cardiac conditions 40-Sf -2 
* central nervous system dysfunction ' 40-GB-1 
chronic illness 40-LG-1 
divergence excess strabismus 40 CC-1 
education 40-SF-2 
gonadal dysfunction 40-CAO 
hearing aids 40-GE 1 
hormone treatment 4o CA-1 , 40 CB-T 
hyperbilirubinemia 40-CA-5 
infant feeding 40-CE-2 
lead concentration in b|ootf . 40-SD-4 * 
leukemia 4G-GF-3 
maternal 40-SD-& * 
{ " -phild 40-SD-4 

mental he^ilth* ' 

services 40^G-1 , 40-SG-2 

survey 46-SG-2 
nutrition^' 40-AA-18, 40-RH-6 
pituitary functioning 40-CB-l 
respir^'tory problems in infancy 40-^D-1 
school programs 40-SB-2 
screening for* * ' 

communicative disorders 40-CH-1 

hearing loss 40-SA-2 
services 40-SA-1 , 40-SB-2, 40-SD-6, 40-SF-1 , 

^ 40SR-2,40-SF-3 ' ^ 

status 40-AA-1 

Sudden I nfant Dpath Syndronoe 40-SD-t " 
^urveya 40^SA-1 40-SD-6 ^ v 
tuberous scMro^s . 40-GF"2 
•Hearing aids 4(5-GE-1 ' ' 
Heredity.' See QenQtics,* ' - - 

H^gft school „ 
dropouts ' 40-AA-10 
,164^- 
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High school (continued) 

early graduates 40 AA10 
students 40-DD'7. 40-NF 1. 40 NF 1. 

40-OA 7. 40 PA-3. 40 QH 2 

Hispanic children • 40 GE.5 

Home programs 40-MC1.40 MC 3 

Hospttali/ed children 40 GA l. 40 GE 8. 40-GF 1 . 

40 JE-1,40 LG-1.40-LG 3 

Hungarian children 40 OH 6 

Hyperbilirubinerni<^^ 40 CA 5 

Hyperkinesis 40-CA-2. 40 JC 1 , 40 JC 2. 40-QF-1 

Hypertension 40 CA 3 

Hypnosis 40 QF 4 

Immigrants 40-SF 3 

Indian children 40 CE 1 . 40 EC 1 . 40 PA 2. 40-PB-4 

. 40 PB 6. 40 SD 6 
Individual differences 40-AA-12, 40-FA-2, 40-FA-4, 

40FA-5.40-FE-4.4aFE-5. 

40FE-6 

Institutionalized children 40-AA 1 7. 40-DD-10. 

40-HH 2.40-JE-3. 40-JI-l 
Integration 40-NF 2. 40 OK-2 
Intelligence 

adaptive ability 40-DA-2 , 

associative learning 40 DC-1 

cognitive 

develbpment 40-AA 4. nO*AA-15; 40 AA-21 . 

40-DB-K 40-DB-2. 40-DB-4. 

40-DB-6. 40- DB-7. 40-DB-8, 

40-DB-9^ 40-DB-1Tr^-DB-1 1 . 

40-DB-12. 40-DB-13, 4b-DB-14. 

40-M-15. 40-DB-1 6. 40-DG-3. 

40-DH.5.40-GC-4. 40-HC-1. 

40-LA.2.40 LC-Z. 40-OA-4. 
' ^ 40-OF-3.4Q-OG-1 
organization 40-Df?-5 

processes 40-DB7. 40 DB 1 7, 40-pF-l . 
, . 40-DF-3.40^PF-4.40-DH-2. 
40-GC-6. 40-QF.6 
style ' . 40-DB-36 ' . . ; . 
-concept development 40'DE-1 , 4^-FA-8 
conservation 40rDB-12. 40-DB-16 
"curiosity . 40-DA-1 / 
X developmental 

defay ' 4p-MB-t 
difficulties 40-CA'2 
^ ^ ^ rep^jesentation 40-UB-l 4 
field dependence 40-DF-4 
incongruity. 40^D'Bt^1 5 
lateral dominance 4C)-DG-4 ^ 
linguistic development ^ 40-DH-9 
Ifi^erecy skills 40-DG-6. 40-N3^2 
' perceptual processes 



Intelligence (continued) 

problem solving 40-DA 1 , 40 DF 1,40 DF 2. 
40-PA5 

qualitative/quantitative reasoning 40 DE-1 
recognition/representation 40-DBl 3 
seriation 40-DB-9 
social-/ob)ect-decontertng 40 JB 1 
spatial 

reasoning 40DF-4 . o 

representation 40-DB 10, 40-DB l 1 
/tempqral relations 40'DB-4 
symboltzation skills 40-DB-8 
testing 40-AA-4. 40-AA-5, 40-DD 2! 40 DD^3. 
40-DD-4, 40-DD-5, 40-^D-6. 40-Dp-9. 
. 40-DD-10. 40-DD-n 
thought processes 40-DF-5 
two dimensional representation 40 DF-5 
visual perceptual ability 40-GE-7 ' ^ 
International surveys 40-PA-3 ^ 
Israeli children 40 DE 1, 40 FA Q. 40-OA 1. 
40 OF 2 

Italian children 40-DH-6 

Japanese children 40 DB-6 
Juvenile 

delinquency 40-^^-1 . 40-KC-l . 40-KE-l . 40 KH1 . 
40 KH-2.40-KP-1.40 KR-1 

justice system 

trial certification^ 40-KP 1 



Language 

acquisition 40-AA-VI. 40-DH-8 
deficits 40-JE-3 

development 40-AA-1 4. 40-AA- 1 5. 40-gK: 7 
40-DB-1.40-DH-1.40-DH-2. 
40-DH-3. 40-DH-4. 40-DH-5. 
40-DH-6.40-DH-7.40-DH 9, 
40-DH-lO. 40-GC:2. 40-GC-6. 
40-PB-5 

discrimination (deaf children) 40-GC-1 
diversity (London schools) 40-OA-7 
impaired childreni 40-GE-5 
syntactic acquisition 40-DH-6 
written 40-DH-4 ' 
See also Communicatipn: Spetech. 
Learning 

- disabilities 40-DB'9. 40^Db-8, 40-DD-9. 

40-MB-1.40-MC-3.40-KE-1 



40-DG-2,40-DG-6,' 



40-OG-3, 46-QF-3, 40-QF-4. 
' 45-QF-5,40-QF-6 
disorders 40-DG-3 
incentive values 40-AA-16 
merrtory. 4'0-DB-5, 40-DC-1 , 40-DC-2, 40-Gc4. 
"40-JE-2 
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Learning (continued) * 

processes 40 DC 2 
Lifestyle of American children 40 NA .1 
Literacy in Scotland 40-NG 3 
Littltj League 40 FA-6 

Mathematics 

curriculum development (preschool) 40 PA 2 

education 40-PA-4 

individualized instruction 40 PA 1 

problem solving 40PA-5 
Media violence 40 FE^ 
Medical 

records 40'EA 1 

research 40 AA 22. 40-CA-4. 40-CA 5, 40 GB 1 . 
40-GE 6. 40-GF 2, 40GF 3 

Mental health 

progrart) 40AA-13 
services 40-SG 1. 40 SG 2 
survey 40 SG 2 
Mentally retardt>d children 40-CA 2. 40 DA-2. 

'40-DD-3, 40-HC-l, 
40-HH l, 40 HH 2, 
'4OHH.3 

Mexican American children 40'CA"3, 40-FA-7, 

40 lA 1, 40-SF 2 
Migrant children ^0 OH1,40 OK 1 
Migration 40 NE 2 
Moral 

development 40-EC-1 

judgment 40-DD 7 
Mortality 40-AA-3. 40-801 
Motor 

abilities 40-AA-4. 40 CG'2 
^development 40CG-3 
developmental disorders 40-CG-1 
Mute children 40-CH-l 

National surveys 40-AA-20, 40-NA-l , 40"RD-3, 
40-SA-3 

NedViates 40-AA-5, 40-CA"5, 40-CC-4, 40-CD Iv 
40-GB-1 , 40>LA.5. 40-MA-2, 40-RB-l , 
4qA7 

Newborn infants See Neonates. 

New Zealander childreri 40-DCO \ 40-DC-2, 40-NE-2, 

40-OG-4,40-PA-3 
Nutrition 40 AA-6, 40-AA-18. 40-CE-1 , 40-CE-2, 
" 40"GE.6,40-NA-2.40-SD-5 

Open education 40-OA-6 

Papua New Guinea children 40-PA-5 

Paraprofessionals 40-08- 1 

Patent participation and education 40-DD-10, 



Parent partifcipation and education (continued) 

40-FB n 40-FE-8. 40 40-KR 1 . 40-MC 1 . 

40 MC 2. 40-MC 3, AO OJ 1 , 40 OH 1 , 40 RE 1 
•Peer 

imitation 40-HH-1 

influence 40-FA-3 

interaction 40-FA>9 

perceptions of classmates 40 OG\3 

relatior^ship * 40-FA-1O,.40 FD-1 ^ - 
Perceptual 

development 40-CC-3. 40-DG-6, 40-NA-2 
motor processes 40-CC-5, 40-DB-7, 40-DG-1, 
40-DG 2,40 DG-5,40 SA-2 
Perinatal factors 40-AA-3,''40'AA-1 1 . 40-AA-12, 
40 AA-24. 40-LA-5, 40 LF-1 , ^ 
40RB 1.40-SD-4.40-SD-7 

Personality 

aesthetic responses 40'DB-2 
anxiety 40-EF-1 

assessmen t 40-DD - 1 0 ^ 
coping mechanisms 40 GC-3 ' 
development 40-AA-1 , 4.0-AA-8, 40-AA 1 2. 

40-EB-1 
ego development 40-RH-8 
generosity 40-NG-2 
humor 40-DB-15 
impulsiveness 40-EF-1 
leadership ability . 40-FD-1 
maternal self-confidence 40-LA 5 
moral development 40-EC-1 
nurturance 40-NG-1 
prediction 40-EA-l 

psychosocial adjustment to cancer 40-GC-3 
racial self -acceptance 40-NF-2 
, responsibi I i ty 40-NG- 1 
self 

-acceptance' 40-OF-4 
-concept 40-GE 8, 40-OF-1 , 40-OG-3 
-esteem 40-EB-1 . 40-EB-2, 40-JB-2, 
40-LC-1.40-QF-4 
Photosensitivity of epileptics 40-GD-1 
Physical 

anomalies 40-CA-2 
fitness evaluation 40-GA-l 
growth and development 40-AA-1 , 40-AA-3, 
40-AA-4, 40-AA-5, 40-AA-6, 40-AA-7, 40-AA-9, 
40-AA-1 2, 40-AA-21 . 40-AA-23, 40-AA-24, 
40-BA-1 . 4G-CA-1 , 40-CA-3, 40-CB-1, 40-CC-1, 
^40-CC-2, 40-CC-4, 40-CG-1 . 40-CG^, 40-DD-1 . 
40-GA-l , 40-GB-1 , 40-l,A-2, 40-SA-1, 40-SD-5, • 
40-SD-6, 40rSD-7 
Physically handicapped children 40-AA-22, 40-CA-4, 
40-CC-6, 40-CH-1 , 40-DG-3, 40-GA-l , 40-GB-1 , 
40-GC-2, 40-GC-4, 40-GC-5, 40-GC-6, 40-GD-1 , . 
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Physicdily handicapi:)ed chilc1r«n (contmutKi) 

40-GE 1 . 40 GE 2. 40 OF. 3. 40 GE 4. 40 GE-5. 

40 Gt 6. 40 GF 7. 40-Gl 8. 40 GE 9. 40 GF 3, 

40 MC 3. 40 QH 1 . 40 RD :^ 
Piatjotian theD/y 40 DB 2. 40 DB 10. 40 DB 12, 

40 OB 16. 40 DD b. 40 OD 1 1 . 40 OG 3, 40 JB 1 
Pliiy 40 FA 1.40 OA 2 

huhcivior 40 CG 2 

grouruis 40 CG 2 

of IniiuHi chilcirorv 40 NG 4 

^^ittmns 40 FA 9 - 

symbol rc 40 DB t 

lhe?ropy '40 RH 0 

tutoring 40 Ot 1 
Polynesian chilclron 40 NE 2. 40 NG 2 
PreodoloscttrU gioup behavior 40 FA 6 
PrtKjnarH^y Sw Purinnlal fcU tors. Prenatal factors. 
Preiucfice 40 NE 1 

Pionatal factor's 40 AA 1 1 . 40 A A 12. 40SD'3. 

40 SO 6 
Prostbosus 40GE 4 
Psychoses 40 AA l 7.40 .111 
Psychosocial effects on 

f)lood [nossure 40 CA 3 
Puerto Rican childr'en 40 DG 4. 40 OA 4. 40 RH 3 

Racial 

attitucfes 40 NF'^l 

factors 40 NF ?. 40 NF 3 
Reading 

rhikiren's literature 40 PQ^, 40 PB 4. 40 PB 6 

tKiuc:ation 4($^A 1 

linguistic preretiuisites 40 DH*9 

readiness 40 GE 3. 40 OE 2 

remedial programs 40 PB 1 

strategies of learning 40 PB 2 
Recreational development -(West Virginia) 40 NE 1 
Rehabihtation of handicapped children 40-GA 1 
Reinlor cement techmciues 40 AA 1 6 
Rt>sidential care 40 Jl 1 
Rural children 40 NG 2 

Samoan children 40 NE 2.40 NG 2 
Schuophrenia 40JF1 

Science curriculum development (preschool) 40-PA-2 
Scottish children' 40-AA -24. 40-LC-2. 40-MC -1, 

40-NG-3, 40 SD 5,46-SF-1 
Screening 

techniques 40 SA 1 
. tests 40-DD 1 
Self^concept. See Personality. 
Sensory 

auditory tasks for 

learning disabled 40 QF-S 



Sensory (continued) 

(;levGlopment 40 CC-5, 40 S>$32 
. procossl)s 40-DG-4 

sitr^iuli of infants 40 CC~4 
Sex 

{^buse 40 RH 3 

differences 40-OK 3. 40 PB 4 

education progran^s 40GE-B 

male/female equality 40 FD 1 

role 40 FA 3. 40 FB 1, 40 ED 1. 40 PA 4 

stereotypes 40 FE-2. 40 EE 7. 40 PB 4 
Siblings 40 GO 3. 40 LG 1 

reactions to death 40-LG 2 
Sleep 40 cat 
Social ^ ' 

attitudes #10 EE 7 

communication 40-FE 3, 40 EE 4. 40 F E-b. 

40FE-6 
connpetence 40-FA^ 
conduct disorders 40-JI 1 
development 40 AA 21, 40 FA 2. 40 FA 3. 

40FA-9,40-NG-2,40 NG 4 
influences on academic performance 40'FA-7 
interaction 40 FA 1. 40-FA 4, 40 FA 5. 

40 F^ 9. 40 FA-10. 40-FD 1.' 

40 E^E 1 . 40 HH-1, 4ajC-l. 40 SF 1 
problem solving trairiing 40-HH-3 
relations 40-FA-6 

services 40-KC-1 . 40-KR 1 , 40 LF-2. 40 RB I , 
40-RD-1 . 40-RD-2, 40-RD-3. 40 RE-2, 
40 RH 2,40-RH-3, 40 RH 7, 40-RI 1 / 
40-SF-3 

sexual equality 40-FD-l 

team behavior 40-FA-6 
Sqcioeconomic factors 40-AA-4, 40-AA-18, 40 AA 20, 

40-AA-21 , 40-EC-1 , 40-FE-6. 40-LA-4. 40 OA-4 , 

40-OF-2 

South American Indian children 40-NG-4 
Spanish'speaking children 40-OA 4, 40-QH-1 
Special education. See Education. ' 
Speech 

development 40-GE-4 
mute children - 40-CH-1 

See also CofTimunication; Language, 
Statewide survey 40-KC-1 , 40-SG-1 
Statistical survey 40-AA-2 
Story 

books 40-PB-6, 

teriing 40-FE4. 40-FE-.5, 40-FE-6 
Sudden Infant Death Syndrome 40-LG-2, 40-SD-1 
Surveys 

health 40-SA-3. 40~SD-6 

mental hwOth. 40-SG-2 % 

of children's attitudes 40-NA-1 



I 



Surveys (continued) 

of inner Lomlon sch(X)ls 40 OA 7 
g New York State ocluca^ior^al 40 OA 4 
^ statewide 40 KC1,40 SGM 

statistical 40 AA 2 
Swwiish research 40 CD 1 /40 CH 1, 40 PB 3 

Teacher 

characteristics 40-0 F 5 
credentials 40 OB 1 
tKluaition 40 OA 2 

programs (Australia) 40 OA b 
' male teachers' influence 40 OG 1, 
-pupil interaction 40-OG 4 
ratings of hyperactive children 40 OF 1 
s>'x dittorences 40 OG 1 
verl)al behavior 40 OG 4 
Tetmagers. See Adolescents 
Teli^vision 40FE2.40FK 7, 4Q F E 0, 40 LA 6 
Temper citure 

a)ncopt of 40 DE 1 
T(»sts and measures 

American Association on Mental Deficiency 

Adaptive Behavior Scale 40 HH 3 
Analysis of Developniental Learning Skills Instru 

merit 40DD8^ 
assessment of learning disabiJitios 40 DD 9 
AsthrTia Questionnaire * 40 Jt) 1 
Attitudes toward Education Scale 40 KE 1 
Bayley Scales of 

Infant DeveloprTient 40 DB 8, 40-GE 9, 

40 LF 1,40 MA-2, 
40-RH 6, 40-SD-3 
(Cental and Motor Development 40 FA 8, 

' 40 GB 1 

Bender Gestalt Test 40 DB-1 1 . 40 DD 5, 

40-DD-6 

Birch and Belmorit Auditory-Visual Integration 

Test 40DG-6 
BoehrW Test of Basic Concepts 40'AA 21 
Bra/elton Neonatal Assessment Scale 40-CC-4, 

40-GB-1.4aLF l,40SD-3 v 
Bristol Social AdjustrTient Guides (Stott) 40-JI 1 
California 

Achievement Test 40-AA-24 

Preschool Social Competency Scale 40-0A-4 
Carey Infant Temperament Inventory 40-MA-2 
central auditory tests 40-CC-6 
Child'r earing Dilemmas Test 40-LA-3 
Children's Hypnotic Susceii^tibility Scale 40-QF-4 
Cl&ssroom Behavior Inventory 40-OA-4 
. Conner's rating scale 40-CA-2 
.Cooperative Preschool Inventory 40-OA 4 
^ Cpopersmith Self Esteem Inventory 40-JB-2, 

ERIC ^^''^ • 



Tmts and measirres (a)ntinu<Ki) 

cultural or ientation scale 40 Sf 3 
Detinin^l Issues lest 40 DD / 
Denver Devolopmmtal Scret^ning Test 40-DD 4, 
40 GB 1 

dev<^lopmwU 40 DB 1 0, 40 DD 1 , 40 DD 1 1 , 

40 DG 3, 40RF 1 
Drejw-A Human Figure lest 40 GE-8 
Draw^-Person Test 46-KP-1 , 40 LF"2 ' 
DureM Analysis o^ Reading Difficulty 40-QF 4 
Edinburgh Handtjdness Inventory 40 CC 7 
Elementary Scfiool Environment Survey 40 OG-2 
Faith in People Tost 40 KE-1 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests 40-DH-9 
V Goodenough Draw A Man Test 40 lA 2 
Hahnemann Preschool Behavior Scale 40 HH 3 
Horf>e Observation for MeasurerTient of tfie En 

vi'ronment 40 GB 1 , 40-MC 3 
' Illinois Test ol Psycfiolinguistic Abilities 
^ 40AA21,40CC7 
Interpersonal Cfiecklist 40 KP 1 
Jordan Ad Hoc Scale ol Development 40-AA 21 
Kagan Madsen rivalry measuiH3^ 40 NG 2 
J Kansas Relloction Irtjpulsivity Scale lor Pre 

schoolers 40-DB 3 
KID Scale 40 DD 1 

Kluckfiolm Value Orientation Scale 40-NE-2 
Kohlberg's Moral Judgment Test, Form A 40-EC 1 
Kuontz Child Development Scale 40-MC 3 
Louisville Behavior Checklist 40-JB 2 
.ft McCar thy Scales of Children's Abilities 40 DB-8 
Madsen Cooperation Board 40-NG-2 
Means-Ends Problem Solving Test 40 HH-3 
Metropolitan ^ 

Achievement Test 40-DH-9 

Readiness Test 40 OE-2 
Milani-Comparelti Developmental Examination 

40GB1 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

40-GC-3, 40-KM 
Missouri Children's Behavior Checklist 40-DD-lO 
Mueller-Lyer Test 40 00-6 
Offer Self-Image Questionriaire 40-GE-8 
Ordinal Scales of Infarct Psychological' Develop- 
ment 40-GBO ^ 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 40-AA-21 , 
40 DB-3, 40.KE-1,40 OA 4 
^ Peterson & Quay Behavior Problerh Checklist 
40-CA-2 

Piers-Harris Self -Concept Scale 40-GE '8 

Preschool 

Attainment Record 40-AA^-21 
Embedded Figures Test 40-^08-3, 40-DG-6, 




40-FD-1 



Tests »nd moasuros (cofMiniKxi) 

lnt«r^M}rst)nal Ptobloni S()lvi[>g lost 40 HH 3 

It^vonluiv 40AA:^1 
Primitive R«llex Pf ofiU? 40 CG 1 
. Roitttn Battery 40 St) 2 

Robblo tfie Rcjbbit Pu lure Josl 40'Lf Z 

RofSiihach Inktikii Tesl 40 KP I 

Santa Clara lnv«filory ot DuwIopfTmntal 1 asks 

40-MC 3 
Scri/)l Matrix 40 Of 4 
Solt/ 

jAppfaiSiil Inwnlofy 40 t B 2 

-Eslot^tn Scale 40 Kt 1 

Ot)servalion Scale 40 OF 4 
Slossen lntelljn«>nre Test 40 Kt I 
JKnellefi "F " Test 40 OG 0 
Stanfofci 

Binet Intelligence Scalo 40 DD 3. 40 FA 8. 

40IA?,40 IA 3. 40 0F 3. 40RHG 
tarly School Achi«»verTieiit Inst 40 OA B 
Slroop Colof Worci fasks 40 DB 1 / 
Sufwy ot School Altiludas 40 OF 2 
Teacher Betiaviof R(*port 40 JU 2 
Teachers arut Parents Om^stiDrifunr (Rnltor) 
40JI 1 

Then^alic Api:HHceptK)n Test 40 KP 1 
Torrance Figural Test o\ Creative Ihinking 

40 DA 2 
Trailrnakinii tasks 40 DB 17 
^U/giris Hunt Scales 40 DB 1, 40 DB 8 
validity 40 DD 6,40 DD 10 
Verbal Larujiimje Dev^Hopmenl Scale 40 AA 21 
Walker ReadineSs Test lor DisadvantaijcHJ Chil 

dren 40 OA 4 - \ 

Wechsler 

Adult IntelligerKH Scale 40 KP 1 , 40 RH 6 
Intelligence Scale tor Children 40 KE 1 

40 KP 1. 40OF 3 
Intelligence Scale for Children R 40 DD 2, 

4aKE1.40.KPl 
Intelligence Scale tor Children Digit Test 

'40-DG6 

Preschool and Pririjary Scale of Intelligena^ 
(Vocabulary Subtest) .40-AA-21 
Wepman Auditory Test 40ibG-6 
Wide Range Achievement Test 40-1 A\2, 40-QF'4 
Wolanski Motor Evaluation 40 GBT 
Toy lerxJing library 40-MC-3 
Transactional analysis 40^OF-4 
Twins 40^AA-6r40-AA-12, 40 LC-2 



Values (contifuuKl) rf 

formaiior^ 40 EB 1 

ot Australians 40 LA^, 40 OH 1 
Venezuelan childien 40 BA 1 
Vt^stJbular nystatjrrius 40 CG 3 
VidtJolaiHw 40 AA 14, 40 DB 1, 40-DF-1 
Visual 

handicaps 40 GC-b. 40 GE-3. 40GE-7 

learning disorders 40-DG 3 

perception 40 CC 1 . 40 CC-2, 4aCC-3. 

40 DG 1,40 DG 5.40 FE3 

Vocational 

exploration ot suf)erior students 40 AA 19 

WelforM services See Social services. 
Welsh children 40 QD 1 
West Indian children 40 CE 2 
Writing 

development 40 DH 4 

skills 40 PB b 

ot aphasic ctiildren 40 GC 6 



Urbanization , 40-NEr2 



Valufw 40'AA-8/40-EC l , 40 FD 1 . 40-NA 1 , 40-NE^-2 
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OTHER ABSTRACTING 
JOURNALS AND SERVICES 



Abstracts of HospitsI Miitgenwit 'studies ((nimteily), tlu; Coopoiotiv.. Intennotion Cent(.. of Ho.sf)ital Mmaqo 
merit StiKlies. Un.vorsity of MKhmn. 220 East Huron Str...ot, 419 City Cento, Building, Ann A,bo. IVIiihinan 
48108. 

Abstracts on Criminology and Panology, Ci iminological Foundation, Rapenbuig Leiden, The Netherlands 

Chicago Psychoanalytic Litaratura Index (qumtorly). Institute lor Psyrhoanalysis, 180 North Micliigen Avenuo 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 Annual suhsLiiptio.^ $50 postpHid ($r)b outside U S ) ' ' 

COmmunicatiofi Disorders, Intorr^iation Center for Hearing, Speech, and Disorders of Human Communication 
"[he Johns Hopkins fVledic^i Institutions, 310 Hamot Lane Home, Baltimofo, fvlaryland 22105. 

Currant Awareness Service (monthly), the Institute for Research into Mental and IVtultipIo Handicap 16 F it/troy 
Square. London WIP 5HQ, tngland. The service rvov-des a listing of newly fniblished lou-nal articles, now 
books are hsttxt every 2 months, and there is a monthly guide to forthcomincj professional meetings in the 
field. Retiuest a Publications List from Denise f^cK night, Information Officer. 

Current Index to Journals in Education (montlily), tVlacieillan Information, A Division of tVlacmillan Pul)lishiru, 
Corporation, Inc., 216R Brown Stieet, Riveiside, New Jersey 08075. 

Dissertation Abstracts, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, fvlicliigan 48103. (Gives synopses of U.S. doctoral 

dissertations with an annual index ) 
dsh Abstracts. Deafness, Speech and Hearing Publications, Gallaudet College, Washington D C 20002 

Educational Resources Inf.Mmation Cent«r (ERIC) supplies current research and research related information to 
teachers, administrators, researchers, commercial organizations, and others. ERIC includes 16 clearingliouses 
or docurrientat.on centers, located at universities and otlier institutions throughout the country Each clearing- 
house concentrates on a different subject matter area m the field'of educatiorr. For complete information 
write Director of ERIC. National Institute of Education, Office of Dissemination arrd Resources, Washingtorr.' 
p.C. 20208 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childtrood Education, Publications Office, 805 West Pennsylvania Avenue Urbana 
Illinois 61801, publishes a ,|\;arter!y newsletter, subscription, $3,00. Also available free, a List of Publications 
relating to children, ages 0 through 12. i-^ 

exceptional Child Education Abstracts (qumterly), Th/colncil for 'Exceptional Children Box 6034 Mid City 
Station; Washington, D.C. 20005. ■ . r 

Excerpta Mociica Foundation, New York Academy of Medicine Building, 2 East 103rd Street, New.York 10029 
anff 1 19-123 Herengracht, Amsterdam C, Tfie Netherlands, has established an abstracting service on pediatrics' 
(•variable on a yearly subscription basis. In addition to" abstracts, the Foundation provides to subscribers at 
cost, photocopies and translations of,corTiplete articles. 

Health Economic Studies I nfot mat ion 'Exchange, Division oV-Medical Care Administration Public Healtl^ Service 
Washington, D.C. 20402 . — 

Iftdex Medicos, National lrjstitutes of Health. Order from Superintendent of Documents US Government 

Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 ' 
Lartguaga and Language Behavior Abstracts (quarterly). Center for Research on Language and Language Behavior 

University ot Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigarr 48104. Order from SubscriptYon Manager, LLBA Meredith 

Publishing Co., 440 Park Avenue Souttx. New.York, New York 1001,6. 
National Bureau of Child Welfare Library (Voor Kinderbescherming), Stadhouderslaan 150, The Hague The 

Netherlands, publishes abstracts of articles inf the field of child welfare each month. The articles are in Dutch 

but those fanniliar with the Universal Decimal System would be able to understand something about the' 

articles. The subecription rate for documentation on cards is 30 guilders (approximately $8.40). 
Nutrition Abstracts and Rayiews, Commonwealth Bureau of Animal Nutritidn, Bucksburn, Aberdeen AB2 9SB 

Scotland. ' , V , . . ' 

P^vmy and Hun^ Raaourcas Abstracts (bimonthly), Institute o1 Labor and Industrial Relations University of 
- Micfiigan-Wayne State-University, P.O. Box 1567, Ann Arbor Michigan 48106 



Piychoiog/CM/ Abstrm:ts, Armnain PsycholociU al Associntioti, 1333 --16th Stroot, NW.. Washington. D.C. 
?U03t) 

R^hBbihtBtion Ut^fBturw, Ndtionol I aslnr ShciI Society lor Cripploi.1 Childref) cind Adults, 2023 Wust Oudon 

AvfMUin. Chiaigt). Illinois 60612 
hesourves in EdiKMtior} (monthly). Si^w intondont ol Documents, US Govornment Printing Of lice, Washington, 

DC 20402 > ' 

SruMJii' lntorf)uilioi^ T xrh<uigo. Sniitfisotih^n Institution, 209 Mndison Natioual Bank Building, 1^30 M Stroot, 
■ N.W , WcishingtorV DC 20036 provides to qvuilitmd nwestigators, lor n loo, solocttid al)Slracts ol current 

n^sthucli supported by tuundalion or govoinmont giants Tho tixchango covors such tiolds as rrmdicino, nursing, 

[)ul)l)c liocillh. nutrition, psychology , education, anthropology , rnontal lioalth,ar)d ir)t«rcultural rolations. 
Soisiofogic^f Abstracts, IT) f att 31st Stroot, Ntjw York, Now York 10016. 
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RESEARCH F^ELATINQ TO CHILDREN 
806 W«tt Pttnnsytvania Avanut 
UrtMna, Illinois 61801 



If vou df« currently on^jjicjecl in research on children, ages 0 to 21, or their families, we would appreciate your 
coo^HMation in providing a summary of your work for inclusion in the next issue of Rmmrch Relating to Chlldnn 
(RftCl 

T»M) Admiriistration for Children, Youth, and Families; Office of Human Development Services, U.S. Def>artment 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has fundotf tfie /?/?C staff to collect ar»d disseminate information on current 
research relating to children' and their families. Tfie purpose of RRC is to ir>form researchers and others concerned 
with research in child life of current and ongoing research projects. 

The instructiorjs on the second page of this form will servo as a guide for your summary. 

if vou know of other researchers whose worl*. might be of interest to readers. pleasSive names(s) and address(es) 
below 



Thank you for your cooperation. 



INFORMATION 
SUPPLIED BY 



Name- 



Position 



Ornani/alion and address 



City 



State 



Zip Code 



Phone 



ERJC 



Please also include nanw, position, or9an"i7at ion, and address of each investigator 
who worked on Vour project. 
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MffTRUCriONS 

IVfteofpfml ^ • 

Do noi MM abbfcviaiilMis 

Report sludMB At ptogptm that 

cmtim €0t cMhAwt or thmr imniiim m SM|[:ti ai«^ ^ ctnid (|rowth and clcvek>pniuff)t. intelligence, pofson 
ality. educalton^ social adiustrrtefit. family life. (jMincufe^Hry. and |)hysif:al mni imiotional disordcHs 

concmm tmwce pmgrmm m thi^ fH4ds of vhM fM»ltfi. chik! welfare, or s|MN:tdl tiducation 

DO NOT raport 

UmMm skwmtfy pub/mtmi irf schuccs tienefally av<Hlat)k> in niaior lilwaries 

drnnoM i r m t i o n pntyarrr, on|Ls& there is a fornvil evaliialHin (>lan 

J 

mprfar^r cfl/itacfwc/ mmtmial siktIi <is iioniial ri!fM)rts. wi^^ i>n!f>aratiHy to writiiKj liarxlbooks. dirrH:tof les. 
etc 

rmmrch bmmd on mcondmy murvm 

^ . , * 

SUMMARY OF RESEARCH 

TITLE: 

V 

PRINCIPAL INVEST IGATOR(S) 45EGREE POSITION & ORGANIZATION 



PURPOSE OF RESEA^H 



SUBJECTS (Sample): (Include number, age, sex. and description of subiects.) 



MtTMOOS (lndu(«« all inh>rm«iioft ixMKied to doscritw yov proiect adeSultnly. PlaiM do not uw 
atAMavMtMjns cm iKfonyrm. Giv« lull namm of' tests myi rraasunii. AdditiOfMil sp«oB n pnwidad on 
ttw rwMt paqe.) 



FINDINGS TO DATE 



DATE PROJECT iKllTIATEO: 



i7 



ESTIMATED COMPLETION DATE: 



KUNOING SOURCfe(S) 



0 ■\ 



PU6uCAf ION REFEf?ENCES: (Autfw. title. PMblkattkin.ctote.volurm.rHjrnber.veer for pe^ 

title, city, piiilishflr. <tet« for books.) 

ERIC . ' ' / ' ' ^'^ 
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ADDITIONAL COMMENTS lUse additional p»9« i» n««ded.) 



V 



Originally established, ih 1912, the Children's Bureau has consistently been concerned with all matters pertaining 
to ih«rwelfare of children and child life. In 1948, the Clearinghouse for Research in .Child Lite was established, 
vyahin the Bureau sppcitically to collect and disseminate information about currer^t research relating to children. 
(fi July 1970 Lilian G^Kaiz. Ph.D., Director, ERIC Clearinghouse ort Early Childhood Ec^uoation.Unrversity of 

.IHinoii kt Urbana-Champaign. assumed productlofi of R^Utfch Mtting to Childfm. B publication of the 
Bureau's CleaYinghoi^?- for Besedrch ^n ChM Ufe. 7?«««;rt RBltting to Children will provide information On ' 
current rese9rqh.^,eWting tti children and their families to educators, researchers, and others Interested 10 the area 

>.of chilcHi'fe. • . ' ', . • ' , ' 



INVESTIGATOR REPORT FORM 



RvMwrch Relating to Children 
806 Wttt Pennsylvanii Avonue 
LhrlMirHi. Illinoii 61801 

Thu followini) iDvoslKjiilofs are doiru, rosemclj coacerninc] children or soivim for childron. Sond rejx^rt forms to 
obtain infoin^ation ' * 



Ntirne 
Atfdross 



Zip Code 



Address 



Zip Code 



Name 
Address 



Zip Code 



Siynod 



-4 



V Zipfepde 



0 , * U S tGiOVERNMENT PRirmNd OrFICE: 1^78-755-716/ f4 



